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THE ORATION ON THE REGULATION OP 
THE STATE: 
nr THB AmcHonmp or THBomumrt, Tn mar tbae 

OP TBB HUHOKKO AMD TBHTH OLTIUKAO. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thb eontects between the Maoedonlans tnd AtbenfaPM (to mhUk w 
lowe the nooet raliuble reraaimof DemoelliBoes) hsve beeo frrpfttniMl in 
thenotesand inlrodiictioastotliePtulippieontkmi. Tbe reader ie not 
now to be informed at wtiat time, and with wtiat ■ncceee, Kinf PtaUto 
attempted to reduce Perinthns and Byxantiom. When he ftmnd hlatlf 
obliged to raise the siege of Byxantinm he is eaid to hare tnrned hia anw 
ngainst Scytbia. The Athenians, who were elated by the least appear- 
ance of good fbrtone, conmdered this as a ffiflit. They were trad widi 
the imagination of an enemy, that had ao long prored ftrraidable and 
•occessAil, defeated in his designs, and this principally by the eoonsflls 
and arms of Athens, retiring before their general Phocion, and (breed from 
nil attempto on Greece to retriere the hoooor of his anna in parts rBmoto 
and barbaroos. This they considered as the h^ipy moment nr porsning 
their adTantaces, and for reducing that ambition to Just and eonitablo 
bonds, which was now, for the first time, severely mortified au disap> 
pointed. 

In order to render the hostilities now meditated more formidable and 



effectual, the Athmians began serionsly to reflect on the e^nses of past 
miifortnnea, and seemed reoolTed to reform these corruptions a * 
which had disgraced their constitution and weakened their pof 



The oppressions and serere exactions of which their alliea and do- 
pendent states had lately found particular occasion to complain, and to 
which theneeeasity of their aflkirs hadcontri;ratod, as well as the arariee 
of their coramandera, naturally determined them to reflect on the necea 
■ity M* making some eflbetualproTinon fin* the parmem of their armies ; 
and this as naturally detoinined the honest and foilhAii counseUors to 
resume the consideration of that old acandaloos abnse, the t h ea tri cal 
distributions. Of these the reader baa been suflkiently informed in the 
notes and introductions to the (Hynthiac oratioos. 

An assembly was therefore conrened to consider of the moat eligible 
methods to provide for the public exigeneeo,in the least burdenoume and 
most eflTbctual manner; andpoiticularly to consider of the expediency of 
restoring their theatrical Amds to the senrieeof the army ; a point which 
tiieir misguided decrees had rendered so dangerona to be proposed. On 
this occaaion was the following oration deUversd ; in which th^ orator 
resumes his fovourite subject with his usual spuit, yet with suflkient 
caution: poioto out the corruptions of his countrymen, with their causes 
•nd consequences, and describes both the ancient and present stato of 
Athens— Athens unoorrupted, illustrious, and fortmMte, and the aame 
•tato degenerated and disgraeed,with all the honest serertty and indignn- 
tion of a patriot. 

In this oration iw mention la madeof Philip or his designs, of the Into 
tnnaaetions in Greece, of the lato advantages or disgraces of the Athenian 
arms. The orator confines himsdf entirdy, and direeto the attention of 
Ilia hearers to the points Immediately nnder eonaideration ; and w) find th« 
Aheae aflbrdedhim sofllcient room for the eoEertioQ of his abOitiit. 



THE ORATION ON THE REGULATION 
OF THE STATE. 



Men of Athens ! — As to this money, and the affairs 
at this time proposed to the assembly, it appears to 
me that a speaker may, without danger, espouse either 
aide.* By condemning those who thus distribute and 
exhaust the public treasure, he may gain their esteem 
who regard this custom as injurious to the public ; 
or, by assenting and encouraging these distributions, 
he may recommend himself to their favour whose ne- 
cessities prompt them to demand these public aids. 
By neither party is the interest of the state con- 
sidered. Their approbation or their condemnation 
of this custom is influenced entirely by their several 
circumstances, of indigence or affluence. I, on my 
part, shall neither oppose nor recommend it. But 
this I would entreat you seriously and maturely to 
consider, that the money now the subject of debate 
ifi of little moment ; but the custom which it hath 

1 TTie fttal consequences of lavishing the public revenues on spectacles 
and entertainments had been long and severely experienced. Yet still 
numbers were found in tlje assembly who, fVom private motives, either 
of interest, or to recommend themselves to the lower part of the citizens, 

{tl^ed in favour of this abuse, and found plausible argumentn to urge ki 
ts flivour. These and their oprosers seem to have already debated the 
present point with considerable heat and violence, and to have been sup- 
ported by their respective partisans, not with that decorum or temper 
which, perhaps, is sometimes found in less numerous assemblies. 
Hence the appearance of moderation in this exordium ; which in the pres- 
ent disposition of the people was probably necessary in order to obtain 
the orator an audience. And it may in general be observed, that although 
the eloquence of Demosthenes be commonly, and very jistly, compared to 
the irresistible lightning, storm, or torrent ; yet such similitudes are not 
to be understood too strictly ; for, on all necessary occasions, he appears 
a consummate master of the gentle arts of insinuation. He thunders and 
Ightens indeed ; yet sometimes (if the allusian be warrantable) "half his 
strength he puts not forth." Nor, hfi effect, does he ever give a flree and 
{till course to his energy until he has prepared his hearere to receive the 
impresskm. 
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prodoced, o[ great conseqiWDoe. If then these dis- 
tribaticms* be established for those who have first 
respectively discharged their puUic offices ; far from 
injuring, yon will do the most essential serrice both 
to your country and to yourselves. But if a feast, or 
any other like pretence^ be sufficient far demanding 
these sums; if the mention of any fiifther conditioDS 
be rejected with impati^ice, beware kst all your 
regidationsybow specious, how proousittg soever, may 
hereafter prove erroneous. 

This I now declare as my opinion (let me not be 
interrupted by clamour; but hear, and then deter- 
mine) : — ^That as we are now ccmvened about receiv- 
ing these distributions, so should an assembly be 
aj^inted to consider of a general regulation of the 
state, and particularly of a provision for our military 
affiurs ; and every citizen should discover, not only 
a just attention to all useful measures, but a just 
alacrity to carry them into executi<m; that so, my 
countrjrmen, our hopes of good success may d^^oid 
on ourselves, instead of being amused with leports 
of this or that man's exploits. Let aU the puUie 
treasures, let all the funds for which private fortunes 
are now so uselessly exhausted, let all those re- 
sources which our allies afibrd, be equitabty distrib- 
uted, and effectuaUy applied ; by the scddier, to his 
support in time of action; by the man who hath 
passed the age of military duty, as a recompense for 
his services in the administration of justice. Let the 

1 Ihav»liereciiile » fw ir edio <um iw i wlMtIt«katobet>eiMent and 
wumaiDg of Uie orator, Ihni eompirinf ttw pmmgb with otben of the 
like import in the OInitfaiaeoratioiii. To propose to the aMcably that 
the theetrieal mooey (aa it was eaDed) ahoald be applied to other par- 
pooeo, waa, by the law of Eobnlaa, dedand a eapttal oAoee. Deanoa- 
theaea thereAm adriaea, not that thia mamej ahoald be aUeoated to the 



payment of their anniea^bot that aU ritinMAoald reeetre their fiatil- 
mitiona m neaal; yet, at the aame time, diaehariee all their r e ap e ui fo 
otteea whether etrO or military, withoatftmheraalary or pay; and that 



( neoal; yet, at the aame time, diaehariee all their r e ap e ui fo 
BthereiTil or military, withoatftmheraalary or pay; and that 
ao^ only aa had thoa diaduurged, or were ready to diedMrfe, theae 
otteea ahoald be entitled to the pabUe diatribotiooa. The two i 
are, in eflbet and realitr, the same, but dilbrent in form ; and thia d 



otteea ahoald be entitled to the pabUe diatribotiooa. The two propoaala 
are, in eflbet and reality, the aame, bat diiftrent in form; and thia diJfci erne 
waa aolBeieot for elndinf the aererity of the law.— Sea VOL i. Boie I, p. 7S 
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duties of the field be discharged by yourselves, duties 
too important to be intrusted to others; let your 
armies be composed of citizens: thus let them be 
paid and provided. So shall they go on with vigour 
and success : so shall your general really command 

gs forces ;* and so shall your occupation be no longer 
conduct the trials of your officers, nor the result 
of all your measures prove but this — an accuser,* an 
impeachment, and a criminal. 

What then may be expected from the measures 
now proposed? First, that the attachment of our 
allies will be secured, not by garrisons, but by making 
their and our interests the same; then, that our 
generals, attended by their troops of foreigners, will 
no longer harass our confederates^ by their depreda- 
tions, without once daring to face the enemy (aeon- 
duct by which all emoluments have centred in these 
generals, but which hath loaded the state with odium 
and disgrace). On the contrary, by leading out an 

1 In the Philippic orations we find notice fireqnently taken of the nilfr- 
conduct of the Athenian generals, in employing their forces not con- 
formably to their instructions, but in expeditions neither appointed nor 
approved by their country. This Demosthenes ever aflfbcts to ascribe 
principally to disobedience and want of discipline in the foreign forces, 
and to the necessities of the general, which obliged him to procure by 
arms that provision for his soldiers which the state neglected to supply. 
— See vol. i. note 1, p. 47. 

8 An accuser. Sec.]— In the original. Such a man, the son of such a 
man, hath imptacfted such a person : — 'O Suva rov Scivoi, rov Suva 
ctffj/yyaXtt'. Alluding to the usual form of the bill or motion preferred 
to the assembly, or to the judges, on such occasions. I have here chosen 
to adhere to the interpretation of Wolfius, as sufficiently warranted by * 
the original, as most pertinent, and certainly most spirited. 

3 When the Athenians sent to collect thehr tribute ttom the dependent 
islands, they frequently employed an admiral, attended with such a 
navy as proved both a burden and a terror to the islanders. When 
Fhocion was appointed to sail with twenty ships on such an occasion, 
— " Why such a force P said this humane Athenian. *• If I am to meet 
enemies, it is insufficient ; if I am sent to friends, a single vessel will 
serve." And even those allies who found themselves obliged tn implore 
the assistance of the Athenians against their enemies fV^uently expe- 
rienced more miserable effects firom the oppression a&d rapine of their 
auxiliaries than flrom the arms of their assailants. So notorious and 
odious was the avarice of Chares, that when he led an army to the 
relief of Byzantium (a little before the date of thii oration), tb0 Byzaa- 
tUies aliat their gates against him. 
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army composed of citizens, they shall inflict that 
severity on our enemies hitherto directed against 
our friends and allies. 

But, besides these, there are other affairs which 
demand your personal service. A war in our own 
country must certainly be better supported by an 
army of our own citizens ; and for otner purposes 
such an army is absolutely necessary. Were it con- 
sistent with your character to sit down inactive, 
without the least concern or interest in the affaira 
of Greece, I should then use a different language. 
But now you affect the dignity of supreme com- 
manders and umpires in Greece : but yet the forces 
to defend and to preserve this superiority you have 
not yet prepared, nor are solicitous to prepare. No: 
by your indolence and insensibility the people of 
Mitylene have lost their liberty :* by your indolence 
and insensibility the people of Rhodes have lost 
their liberty. — But these, it may be said, were our 
enemies. Yet we should regard oligarchies as much 
niore the objects of our aversion (merely on account 
of their constitution) than free states can be from 
any cause. 

But I have wandered from my purpose. My ad- 
vice is this: that you should be arranged in your 
classes ; and that, by one and the same regulation, 
you should be entitled to receive, and obliged to act. 
Of these things I have spoken on former occasions, 
and explained the manner in which our infantry, our 
cavalry, in which those who are exempt from military 
service may be all duly regulated, and all receive 
their stipends fully. But that which of all things dves 
me the most melancholy apprehensions I shall here 
declare without disguise. Many and noble and im- 

1 This cbange of the goTernment at mtylene, aa it could not convey 
any inatruction to posterity, haa been paaaed 07er in alienee by all tbe 
ancienta except Demoathenes : ao that we are ignorant of tbe manner in 
wbich it waa eflfected (and how fkr the Atheniana were really to blama 
in not pTBTenting it).— Lucchesim 
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portant are the objects which should command your 
attention: yet no man hath the least respect to any 
one of them ; all attend solely to the wretched pit- 
tance' you distribute. Such a pittance, then, they 
must confess, is adequate to their desert : but a just 
attention to the objects I have mentioned must have 
consequences more valuable than all the wealth of 
Persia — ^the exact regulation and appointment of a 
state like this, possessed of so great an infantry, 
of such a navy, of such a cavalry, of such revenues. 

But wherefore do I mention these things! For 
this reason. There are men shocked at the thought? 
of obliging all our citizens to serve in war ; but there 
are none who do not readily acknowledge that it i» 
of the utmost moment to the state to be duly regu- 
lated and perfectly provided. It is your part, there- 
fore, to begin here, and to allow a full freedom of 
speech to those who woidd urge the importance of 
this point in its full force. If you be convinced that 
this is the proper time for considering of the neces^ 
sary provisions, you may command them when called 
to action: but should you imagine that such con- 
siderations may more properly be deferred to some 
future occasion, then must you be reduced to give 
up the time oi execution to the necessary prepa- 
rations. 

It may have been already asked, Athenians (not 
by the majority of this assembly, but by certain per- 
sons who woidd burst with vexation should these 
measures be pursued), ** What real advantage have 
we derived from the speeches of Demosthenes ? He 
rises when he thinks proper: he deafens us with his 

1 To the wretcbed' pittanee, Ac}— Ltterally, to the two obdU; that is, 
9^, the warn diatribated to the poorer citizens for their sapport, and A>r 
the porchaae of their seats in the theatre; and, small as this largess 
was, yet, as the nomber of each citizens was great, and as the dletnba- 
tion seems to hare been made daily, the treasury mast have been con- 
•fderably exhansted by it. Nor are we warranted to suppose that the 
peo^e always confined their demands to this sum. Entertainments, 
Brocieeaions, and leUgioas cewmooies aflbrded pretences for still ftirthwr 
demands. 
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harangoeg : be declaims against the degeneracy (^ 
present times: he tells us of the virtues of our 
ancestors: he transports us by his airy extraya« 
gance : he pu08 up our vanity; and then sits down." 
*-But could these my speeches once gain an effectual 
influence on your nunosy so great would be the ad« 
vantages conferred on my country^ that were I to 
attempt to q^ak them they would appear to many 
as visionary. Yet still Imust assume the merit of 
doing some service by accustoming you to hear 
salutary truths : and if your coutusellors be solicitous 
^r any point of moment to their country, let them 
first cure your ears, for they are distempered : and 
this, from the inveterate habit of listening to false« 
hoods, to evenr thing rather than your real interests. 
Thus it lately happened — ^let no man interrupt me $ 
let me have a patient hearing — that some persons 
broke into the treasury. The speakers all instantly 
exclaimed, '*Our free constitution is overturned: 
our laws are no more.'' And now, ye men of Athens, 
judffe if I speak with reason. They who are guilty 
of uiis crime justly deserve to die; but by such 
gffenders our constitution is not overturned. Again, 
sonie oars' have been stolen from our arsenal.-— 

.1 Sone oov, Jko.V-We cniMt weD tmppam tint tke depradatkiiHi 
mukB ia tkatar nsral monm were rmUy ao sUfbt and incoDaMerable h 
$ey are reprasoited in tbow extenoaiiikg teraw. A design had latdy 
baaa MBoorted of a very oKmienttma and alanniof nature, and an sttenapc 
4Nde on tb« naral More* at AUiena. which DeniMthenea Uraadf Uboared 
with the ntmoat seal to detect and pnnieh. A man named AnUiAo haSl 
heen fbr aome time eonaiderad as an Athenian citisen ; tiO, by am 
anmination of the refistere, he was flmnd to be really a foreigner; was 
Mooidinfly depilvsd of all the prhrileges of a native, and driven with 
' r IWmr the city. Enraged at thla disgrace, he went olf to 



Phn^ and tohim propowd to steal privately Into Athens, and to set fira 
to the anenaL The Macedonian, who was neither delicate in the choice 
ef his inatmments, nor in the means of distressing his enemies, listened 
raadily to the pi ape sal of this hinging, and by bribes and promises 
eoconraged him to the attempt. Antipho repaired to Athens^ and was 
lodged in the port, ready to put his enterprise in sxeention, when 
Demosthenes, who received timely intimaf ion or this Mack design, ilew 
to the Flnens, and seized, and dragged the delinquent befbre an ass e mb ly 
art&epeople. Here theclamoors cf the Maeadooian party were so Ti»* 
Dbic Vol. IL -B 
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** Stripes and tortures for the Tillain ! Our constitution 
is subverted !" This is the general cry. But what 
is my opinion? This criminal, like the others, hath 
deserved to die : but, if some are criminal, our con- 
stitution is not therefore subverted. There is no man 
who dares openly and boldly to declare in what case 
our constitution is subverted. But I shall declare it. 
When you, Athenians, become a helpless rabble, 
without conduct, without property, without arms, 
without order, without unanimity; when neither 
general nor any other person hath the least respect 
for your decrees. When no man dares to inforril 
you of this your condition, to urge the necessary 
reformation, much less to exert his efforts to effect 
it, then is your constitution svbverted : and this is now 
the case. 

But, O my fellow-citizens! a language of a different 
nature hath poured in on us, false and highly dan- 
gerous to the state. Such is that assertion that in 
your tribunals is your great security; that your right 
of suffrage is the real bulwark of the constitution. 
That these tribunals are our common resource in all 
private contests, I acknowledge : but it is by arms 
we are to subdue our enemies ; by arms we are to 
defend our state. It is not by our decrees that we 
can conquer. To those, on the contrary, who fight 
our battles with success, to those we owe the power 
of decreeing, of transacting all our affairs, without 
control or danger. In arms then let us be terrible ; 
in our judicial transactions humane. 

* lent, that the accusation was slighted, and Antipho dismissed without 
the formality or a trial. He departed, triumphing in his escape, to pursue 
his designs with greater confidence and security. But the court of 
Areopagus, whose peculiar province it was to take the cognizance of all 
matters of treason against the state, caused him. to be a^n seized and 
examined. Torture forced f>om him a full confession of his guilt, and 
sentence of death was passed, and executed on him. This account we 
have ftom the oration on the Crown. And thu aeiectioki o. eio aangerous 
a design might have quickened the vigilanoe of the people, and i/xas- 
perated their resentment against any the least attempts made on their 
military stores. 
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If it be observed that these sentiments are more 
elevated than might be expected from my character, 
the observation, I confess, is just. Whatever is said 
about a state of such dignity on affairs of such im- 
portance should appear more elevated than any char- 
acter. To your worth should it correspond, not to 
that of the speaker. And now I shall inform you 
why none of those who stand high in your esteem 
speak in the same manner. The candidates for 
office and employment go about soliciting your 
voices, the slaves of popular favour: to gain the 
rank of general is each man's great concern; not 
to fill this station with true manlike intrepidity. 
Courage, if he possesses it, he deems unnecessary; 
for thus he reasons : he has the honour, the renown 
of this city to support him ; he finds himself free from 
oppression and control ; he needs but to amuse you 
with fair hopes; and thus he secures a kind of 
inheritance in your emoluments. And he reasons 
truly. But do you yourselves once assume the con- 
duct of your own affiairs, and then, as you take an 
equal share of duty, so shall you acquire an equal 
snare of glory* Now your ministers and public 
speakers, without one thought of directing you faith- 
fully to your true interest, resign themselves entirely 
to these generals. Formerly you divided* into 
classes, in order to raise the supplies : now the busi- 
ness of the classes is to gain the management of 
. public affairs. The orator is the leader : the general 
seconds his attempts ; the three hundred are the 
assistants on each side; and all others take their 
parties and serve to fill up the several factions. 
And you see the consequences: this man gains a 
statue; this amasses a fortune: one or two com- 
mand the state; while you sit down unconcerned 
witnesses of their success ; and, for an uninterrupted 
course of ease and indolence, give them up those 

I Fonnerly you divided, dec]— See yol. i. note 2, p. 69. 
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great and glorious advantages which really belong 
to you. 

And now consider what was the conduct of our 
ancestors in these particulars (for if we would be 
taught how to act with dignity, we need not look to 
other countries for examples ; we have had them in 
our own state) to Themistocles, who commanded in 
the seafight at Salamis ;* to Miltiades, the general at 
Marathon; to many others, who surely never did 
such services as our present generals. They never 
once erected a brazen statue. These men never 
were Such darling favourites: never were deemed 
superior to their fellow-citizens. No, by the gods ! 
the Athenians of those days never would give up 
their share in the honour of any noble action : nor is 
there a man that will say, the seafight of Themis- 
tocles at Salamis, but of the Athenians ; not the 
engagement at Marathon by Miltiades, but by Ae 
state. But now we are perpetually told that Timo- 
theus took Corcyra; that Iphicrates cut off the 
detachments that Chabrias gained the naval victory 
at Naxos : tlius you seem to resign all your share in 
these actions by those extravagant honours which 
you heap on your generals. 

Such was the noble conduct of our ancestors in 
rewarding citizens, and such is yovar mistaken con- 
duct ! But of honouring foreigners, what have been 
the methods ? To Menon the Pharsalian, who sup- 

gied us with twelve' talents of silver in our war at 
ion, near Amphipolis,' and reinforced us with two 

1 Who eoromanded in tlie seaflght at Salamis, &c.]— ThMw are (ha 
vary expreasions of the original : and altbottgh the common metonymieal 
phrase, who gained the victory at Salamis, might vpjp^u leas nnooath, 
end be more fkmiliar to a modem ear, yet I should have thought it 
unpardonable in the tranriation, aa it is a mode of speaking whieh 
Demosthenes studiously avoids : and, indeed, had he been betrayed into 
it, he must have exposed himself to all the ridicule of his acute and 
observant audience ; for, in the very next sentence, he oondemns it as 
hiehly derogatory to the honour of his country. 

2 This war at Eion, near Amphipolis, I am bold to aaaert. was tha 
flune with that ao particularly described by Thucydides, in the eighth. 
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himdred horsemen of his own dependaRts, our an 
cestors never voted the freedom of our city, but 
only granied certain immunities.^ And in earlier 
times Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon^ at the 

niotli, and teath yean <^ the Peloponnecaan war, when the Lacedae- 
monians, under the command of Brasidaa, opposed the Athenians in this 
coontry, although the historian, who confin^ himself to the transacUons 
of greatest importance, makes no mention of this assistance afforded to 
the Athenians by Menon the Pharsalian. This Menon I take to be the 
same with the Thessaiian of that name who, in the fourth year of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad, led a body of forces to the assistance of Cyrus 
against his brother Artaxerxes, according to Diodorus and Xenophcm. 
The circumstances of his supplying the Athenians with money, and 
^ving them a body of horse, exactly agree to two particulars in the 
character of that Menon whom Xenophon describes ; that it was his 
custom to court the friendship of the powerful, that they might screen 
Mm ft'om the punishment due to his infamous practices; and that he 
constantly kept in his sendee a large body of forces ready to act as he 
directed.— ZiU£ciSi«nm. 

1 Certain immunities, &c.]— A manner of doing honour to these men 
which, at the same time, expressed a high sense of the dignity of their 
own city ; for it supposed that these eminent personages might find it 
necessary to take up their residence for some ccmsiderable time at 
Athens, as sojourners : and, in order ta understand the nature of these 
immunities, we must attend to the situation of those lieroiKoi, or so- 
journers ; so were these foreigners called who settled at Athens by per- 
mission of the Areopagus. Here they were allowed to follow their occu- 
pations without disturbance ; but had no share in-t^e government ; wer» 
not intrusted with public ofl^ces, nor voted in the assembly. They were 
obliged to the performance of certun duties ; as in the festival celebrated 
in honomr of Minerva, called Panathenaea, the men were obliged to carry 
the vKatpait or little ships, which were the signs of their foreign extrac- 
tien, while the women bore the iSpiaif vessels of water, and the aKiaiua^ 
ombrellas, to defend the fVeewomen from the weather. This last custom, 
indeed, was introduced in the insolence of the Athenian prosperity, after 
the defeat of the Persians. Besides this the men paid an annual tribute 
of twelve drachma;. The women who had no sons paid fax. Sach as 
had sons that paid were excused. And this tribute was exacted not only 
of those that dwelt in Athens, but of all that settled themselves in any 
town of Attica. This tribute, by the interposition of Themistocles, was 
for a time remitted, but seems to have been restored in consequence of 
his disgrace ; and, on any failure of payment, the delinquent was liable 
to be seized and sold as a slave.— Such of these sc^ourners as had been 
remarkably serviceable to the public were honoured, by edict, with an 
immunity flrom all impositions anu duties, except such as were required 
of the flreebom citizens. Hence this honour was called looreXeiat uid 
areXeia (the expression of the text). To foreigners of eminence such 
inmiunities might have extended even to an exemption from certain duties 
to wSch citizens themselves were obliged j for immunities of this kind 
were fl^uenUy granted, so as to occasion complaints and remon- 
strances. 

8 Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon, &c.]— According to Herodotus, 
Alexander, the son of Amyntas, was king of Macedon at the time of the 
B2 
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time of the Barbarian's invasion, who fell on the 
Barbarians in their retreat from the slaughter of 
Platsea, and completed the ruin of the king, they 
never voted the freedom of the city; they but granted 
him immunities; thoroughly persuaded that the 
honour of being a citizen of Athens was too exalted, 
too illustrious to be purchased by any services.^ 
But now, my countrymen, it is exposed to common 
fiale : the most abandoned of mankind, the slaves^ of 
- slaves are admitted to pay down the price, and at 
once obtain it. And such difference of conduct doth 
not arise from this, that you are naturally less excel- 
lent than your ancestors; but from those truly noble 
sentiments which they were accustomed to entertain, 
and which you have lost : for it is not possible ths^ 
men engaged in low and grovelling pursuits can be 
possessed with great and generous thoughts : just as 
those who act with dignity and honour cannot harbour 
any mean and abject thougbt. Whatever be their 
course of conduct, such must men's sentiments ever 
prove. 

And now let us take one general view of the ac- 
tions performed by our ancestors and by ourselves, 
that by such comparison we may learn to excel our- 
selves. Five-and-forty years did they govern Greece 
with general consent: more than ten thousand talents 

Peraiaa var: and therefbre we may suppose, witb the Italian com- 
mentator, tbat this P^rdiecas was one of the royal fhniily, and jroveraed 
4me of those districts into which Macedon was divided in the earlier 
times. Nor are we to wonder that this action of the Macedonian has 
been passed oyer In silence by the historians, as it was not very con- 
siderable when compared with the great erents <(f the Persian war. 

1 The slaves, Sec.}— The flreedom of the dty was, by the eonstitntioB 
of Athens, conferred only by the voices of the people; nor was their act 
^ralid unless confirmed in a subsequent assembly by the votes of mors 
^han six thousand Athenians, by ballot («8 we learn (W>m the oration of 
Pemosthenes against Neaera); but now their poverty had made them 
much less delicate. And we learn fhmi Athensus that they had about 
this time conftrred the fVeedom of their city (this compliment, in former 
times, scarcely vouchsafed to kings and iwtentates) on two men, whoas 
only pretence of merit was, that their mther had been fiunous for im- 
jMroving the art of cookery. Such a scandalous prostitotion t^ tikcdr 
ooBOsnfUUy Justifies all the severity of Demosthenes. 
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did they coUeet into our treamuy: nmny and noble 
monuments did they erect, of victories by Isoid and 
sea, which are yet the objects of onr applause : and 
be assured that they erected these, not to be riewed 
in silent wonder, but that 3rou might be excited to 
emulate the virtues of those who raised th^m. Suck 
was their conduct. ' Bay, Uien, can we, though seated 
thus securely above all opposition, boast of any ao« 
tions like these f Have we not lavished more thaai 
one thousand five hundred talents on every Grecian 
state that pleaded their distress! — and all to no pur* 
pose* Have we not exhausted all our private for- 
tunes, all the revenues of our state, all we could 
•exact from our confederates ! The allies which we 
gained by arms, have they not been given up in our 
treaties? — Yes; in these particulars it is granted 
that our ancestors excelled us; but there are others 
in which we are superior.— Far from it ! — Shall we 
pursue the comparison % The edifices they have left 
to us, their decorations of our city, of our temples, 
of our harbours, of all our public structures, are so 
numerous and so magnificent, that their successors 
ean make no addition. Look round you to their ves- 
tibides, their arsenals, their porticoes, and HI those 
honours of our city which they transmitted to us : 
yet were the private habitations of the men of emi- 
nence in those times so moderate, so consonant to 
that equality, the characteristic of our constitution, 
that if any one of you knows the house of TTiemis- 
Aocles, of Cimon, of Aristides, of Miltiades, or c^ 
-any of the then illustrious personages, he knows that 
it is not distinguished by the least mark of grandeur. 
But «ow, ye men of Athens, as to public works, the 
state is satisfied if )X)ads be repaired, if water b% 
-supplied, a wails be whitened, if any trifie be pro* 
vided* Not that I blame those who have executed 
such works. No : I blame you, who can think so 
meanly as to be satisfied with such fhiits of their 
administration. Then, in private life, of the men 
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who have ccmducted our afi^irs, some have built 
houses not only more magnificent than those of 
other citizens, but superior to our public edifices; 
others have purchased and improved an extent of 
land greater than all their dreams of riches ever pre- 
sented to their fancies. 

And here lies the great source of these errors. 
Formerly, all power and authority were in the peo- 
ple. Happy was it for any individual if they vouch- 
safed him a share of honours, employments, or 
emoluments. But now, on the contrary, individuals 
are the masters of all advantages, the directors of all 
affairs; while the people stand in the mean rank of 
their servants and assistants, fully satisfied if these 
men vouchsafe to grant them some small share of 
their abundance. 

To such a state have we been reduced by these 
means, that if a man were to peruse your decrees, 
and then distinctly to examine your actions, he could 
not persuade himself that the same people had been 
authors of both. Witness the decrees you made 
against the accursed Megareans,' who had possessed 
themselves of the consecrated ground; that you 
would march out ; that you would oppose them ; that 
you would not permit such sacrilege : witness your 
decrees about the Phliasian exiles f that you would 

1 This tofltanee of the impiety of tbe Megareans, of wbom Demos- 
thenes here affects to speak witli so mach detestation, probably happened 
about the time, and was the occasion c^the embassy of Anthemocritus, 
of whom mention is made in Philip's Letter to the Athenians.— I>ttc- 
ckesini. 

s As this afikir is not mentioned in history, and bat sli^^htly hinted at 
by Demosthenes, it requires some pains to investigate it. The Phlia- 
sians had ever been in open or secret enmity with the Argives ; while 
the one endeavoured to support their independency, the other to reduce 
l^eir city, which they reganied as part of their own territory. In the 
third year of the hundred and first Olympiad certain Phliasians who had 
been banished formed a conspiracy with some kinsmen who still con- 
tinued in the city, to order to betray it to the Argives It was attacked 
vigorously by night, and the enemy, with the utmost difficulty repelled. 
This attempt exasperated each party, and produced various quarrels and 
hostilities. And whether these were suspended, or continued down to 
ClM dtle of this ontkm, it seems to admit of no doubt that the Argive« 
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snpoort them; that yon would not abandoti them to 
their assassins ; that yon wonld call on those of the 
Peloponnesians who were inoiined to nnhe with you 
in their cause. These were all nolde declarations ; 
these were just ; these were worthy of our state. 
Not so the execution. Thus your decrees serve but 
to discover your hostile dispositions; your enemies 
never feel their effects. The resolutions of your as* 
semblies fully express the dignity of your country; 
but that force which should attend these resolutions 
you do not possess. It is in my opinion your only 
alternative (and let it not raise your indignation), 
either to entertain sentiments less elevate^ and to 
confine your attention to your own affairs, or to arm 
yourselves with greater force. If this assembly 
were composed of the inhabitants of some obscure 
and contemptible islands, I should advise you to think 
less* highly. But as you are Athenians, I must urge 
you to increase your force : for it is shameful, my 
countrymen ! it is shameful to desert that rank of 
magnanimity in which our ancestors have placed us. 
Could we descend to such a thought, it would be im- 
possible to withdraw our attention from the affairs 
of Greece. We have ever acted greatly and nobly : 
those who are our friends it would be scandalous to 
desert : our enemies we cannot trust ; nor must we 
suffer them to become powerful. In a word, we see 
In this city that the men who have engaged in the 
public administration, even when they wiiSi to retire, 
cannot resign their charge. This is your case ; you 
are the ministers in Greece. 

This, then, is the stun of what hath now been offered. 
Your speakers never can make you either bad or 
good: you can make them whatever you please. 

•nd Arcadians, mipported by ttie Kiaff of Ifaoedon, mado war on tb* 
nUiaaUms, restored the exiles, and drove out those citizens who had 
omiosed their interest ; and that these eitixens, thus oppressed and ex- 
pelledt implored the assistance of the Athraians, ana receiyed thoss 
Biacniflcent promises and decrees which Um orator here mentions* 
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You are not directed by their opinions ; for they have 
no opinion but what your inchnations dictate. It is 
your part, therefore, to be careful that your inclina- 
tions be good and honourable : then shall all be well. 
Your speakers either must never give pernicious 
counsels, or must give them to no purpose, when 
such counsels have no longer any influence in this 
assembly.^ 

1 These repreflentations of Demosthenes were 40 fiur saccessfW, that, 
early in the following year the assembly repealed that scandalous law 
of Enbulus which denounced death against any person who should 
propose the alienation of the theatrical appointments ; and the orator 
himself had the honour of introducing a decree for applying them to the 
military service : to which the people consented when it was too late to 
derire any considerabl3 adrantages tnm this reformatioa. 



THE FIRST OF THE SUSPECTED ORATIONS, 



ON THE HALONESUS: 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It was not originaUy my intentkm to hare tmulited eilbflrof tlie M- 
kming orations : nor is it flrom anv alteration in my opinion, but from a 
defereoee to that o^ others, that I ttaye presented this on the Halonesiui 
to the English reader; in order to give him an opportunity of eon.parinx 
it with the others, and of jud|dng fbr himseir whether it is to be admitted 
anong the genuine remains or our ontoty or to be rejected as unworthy 
of his abiliiies, althoog h i^ipaieDtly reeeiTed and quoted by the andeot 
critics. 

. This oration takes its title from an idand called Halonesns, wbidi one 
floatratns, a pirate, had seme time since taken from the Athenians, and 
which Philip, having driven out this pirsts, now claimed as his property. 
This vras regarded at Athens as an mfraction of the treaty lately coii> 
eluded (of wUeh some account has been given in the introductioa 
to the oration on the Feaee) ; and, together with some other tran** 
actions of the Macedonian prince, produced complaints and Jealousies 
amonr the Athenians, which were denned by their rival of too much 
cop*««)%'aen. c to be neglected. Pjrthon, one of his most able partisans, 
vnui despotebed to Athens, to obviate all objections to the sincerity ana 
integrity of his conduct. 

In order to corroborate the representations of this ambassadw, Philip 
fbund it expedient to write a letter to the Athenians ; which, although 
addressed immediately to this peojrte, was intended as a kind of manifesto 
to all Greece. This letter, among other pieces of the same kind, whidi 
might have done honour to the abilities of the Macedonian, is unhappily 
MMt to posterity ; but the general eontento of it are distinctly pointed 
out in the ibUowing oration, wUeh cootains a n^ptln and nschodical 
answer to It. 



THE ORATION ON THE HALONESUS. 



Men of Athens! — It is by no means reasonable 
tliat the complaints which Philip urgfes against those 
speakers who assert your rights should deprive us 
of the liberty of enforcing the true interests of our 
country. Grievous, indeed, would be the case if the 
freedom of our public debates were to be at once 
destroyed by a letter sent from him. It is my pres- 
ent purpose, first, to examine the several allegations 
mentioned in this letter ; then shall we proceed to 
the other particulars urged by his ambassadors.^ 

Philip begins with speaking of the Halonesus: 
this island, he declares, is his ; that he presents it to 
us as a free gift ; that we have no lightful claim to it ; 
nor hath he injured our property either in acquiring 
or in keeping possession of it. Such were his pro- 
fessions at the time when we were sent on our 
embassy to Macedoo : that he had won this island 
from the pirates who had seized it, and was therefore 
justified m keeping his acquisition. But, as this plea 
nath'no si^port from truth and justice, it is not diffi« 
cult to deprive him of it. The places seized by 
pirates are ever the pn^rty of some others : these 

1 The oradon, as has been already observed, plainly points out to u» 
tbe several alle^tions and apologies for Pbilii^ conduct contained in 
the l«itter which occasioned the present debate. And this exonliam a» 
plainly shows, that to these allegations jthe writer added some atronc 
remonstrances against the severity and iudeceDcy with which aome 
V eakers in the assembly had, on many occasions, treated the character 
of the Khig of Macedon ^nd demanded that some restraint should b« 
laid on their Insolence. The author of the oration, artfully enough, con- 
siders this as an attempt to control that Areedom of speech aiM debate 
Tfhich was the sacred right of every, even the meanest citizeo. It was 
the privilege, as uTe may call it, of the assembly ; and thereQ>rt i« with 
proiniety asserted previous to the copsideration of any other particQUr. 
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they fortify, and from thenoe make their excurskms* 
But the man who punishes their outrages, and drives 
them out, cannot reasonably allege that the posses- 
sions which these pirates unjustly wrested from the 
rightful proprietors most instantly devolve to him. 
If this be suflfered, then, if some pirates should seize 
a part of Attica, or of Lemnos, or of Imbros, or of 
Scyros, and if any power should cut them off, — the 
places which they had s^^zed, though our undoubted 
property, must continue in his possession whose 
arms cnastised these pirates. Philip is himself sen* 
sible of the weakness of this plea. There are others 
equally sensible of this ; but it is inagined easy to 
impose on you by means of those who are adminis- 
tering our affairs agreeably to the wishes of the 
Macedonian ; who promised him, and are now per- 
forming this service. Yet he camiot but know that 
we must come into poesessioB of this island, in what- 
ever terms our transactkui nuiy be expressed, whether 
you accept it or resume it.^ Why then should he 

1 Accept S I QT r^amnn ft, 1— A v ti Ait^ijrc, ar t' aJmXaj5j7rt. Tti* wm 
a disiinciLon aiiLgjiAHtfjd and aseerted by D«iDftitbDi]Q3, u we l«irti froni 
a paasairB iu tlic oranoa of ^BchUiw B^alnpt CtcBipti ^, where Win rWi* 
cuIwJ BB n-jTotmiB and litl jioiiB. -_ But (to P*. Tuurrdl ob&trvcH od that 
janagn.) the AittcriinDs Irad mosC tmporLajtt n il&0(]« lo esarnine whit^h, 
afibmo iwa Usfmait]jay M*d m iheir Porivetnimi wUh PhlSSfr; fbr iio- 
carding to t!j« choice of ouo or the otter ttrin tlieir rif lit to t tie llAJDiicmi 
w«e estftbliahed or dpsiroyy,!. Ttie King of iMflcpdoii coiiwnU^d to pul 
ibem in yornvsmian of thu Wand ; lie declaTijd Usat he wonld f7T'fl it to 
tbacTL It, then t tto A LhcrriAue Tvene to sni wer tbat they mxepted &f J i i aa m 
fiA Qr fhvpor) by tMs th^y aiustackoowlodfa Utat Flu Up wan tbe nffLiM 
pninifiUH- oTthfi island It was ttaerelbrre Inalfted tint t fi\9 prln ce abou Id 
daeiar* that bi? ramrtd iti ^bilo tUa AthenlaTi* on their pwrt daclaml 
ttiat (b*j re^jifnM ii ^ wbli:b plainly ImpUfd tliat ths Mftcndonian had 
usurped tbcir rJiflit, anri that ihey were truly wid justly entitlerl to the 
Halonesiu. Yet liowevpr ri'-aaoDaLle aij^l Kecesaary inch prccuiiora 
may apitesr, and parucularly in trariMiCtiDiis wi[h a prfjice of ao luqch 
addrma and artifice as lnillJ|i, thy ri-licule of J2w:liixie» Nd aoma 
^feot; end, a mem who tL^^4*it_ ^_^ x^ ^jyiig giving w nteorwigy 
toeame a mtnrerbua phraoe to expran a penoa of an obatinaie adba- 
nnoetonieeaiKiryiToloiMdittinctJoiM. TbeoomiepoeUidkliiotaUlU* 
mitribata to introdiioa tbia proverb into Ihshion. Attaramui qnocaa a 
nmber of fragments. In which we find that Aiead% AnaxUaa, and Tl- 
modea employed U to heighten the hmnour and pleaaanCry of their per- 
tbrmanees : and Athenaus himaalf makes Me or it in tte *rf**"*»t ef 
the aizth book. 
I>wi. Vol. II.— C 
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not use the fair and equitable term, and restore it, 
rather than adhere to that word which proves his 
injustice, and pretend to present it as a gift f Not 
that he may be supposed to confer a benefit on us 
(such benefits are ridiculous); but that he may de- 
monstrate to all Greece that the Athenians think 
themselves happy in owing their maritime dominions 
to the favour of the Macedonian. O my country- 
men ! let us not descend to this. 

As to his proposal of submittmg this contest to 
umpires, it is the language of derision and mockery. 
It supposes, in the first place, that we, who are Athe- 
nians, could, in our disputes with one sprung from 
Pella, descend to have our title to the islands deter- 
mined by arbitration. And if our own power, that 
power to which Greece owes its liberty, cannot 
secure us the possession of these places ; if umpires 
are to be appointed; if we are to commit our cause 
to them ; if their votes are absolutely to decide our 
rights ; and if they are to secure to us these islands 
(provided* that they be influenced by Philip's gold) ; — 
if such, I sajr, be your conduct, do ye not declare that 
ye have resigned all your power on the continent? 
do ye not discover to the world that no attempt can 
possibly provoke you to oppose him, when for your 
maritime dominions, whence Athens derives its 
greatest power, you have not recourse to arms, but 
submit to umpires t 

He farther observes, that his commissioners have 
been sent hither to settle a cartel of commerce f and 



1 ProTided, Ac. j— ^scUne* asBcnrtf , in the oration against Ctesiphonr 
that in the promt debate Demosthenes declared that no impartial arbi* 
4ratov8 conld be fonnd in Greece, so general liad been the influence of 
cormpcira. If Demosthenes was reallv the aathor of this oration, w» 
must suppose that the assertion of his riVal was founded on the insinoar 
tion contained in the passage here quoted. 

2 A cartel of commeree.>--The word thus rendered (avfi^oXa} is ex- 
plained by lexicographers as denotiuff, among many other particulars^ 
ecttain conTenti<His (awOtjKas) settled between two states, as a rule for 
the decision of all diflbrences which might arise in their commercial in- 
teroouFse with sach other. The particular nature, Ibroe, eflbctt, and 
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that this shall be confinned, not when it hath re- 
ceived the sanction of your tribunal* as the law 
directs, but when it hath been returned to him. 
Thus would he assume a power over your judicature. 
His intention is to betray you into ungfuarded con- 
cessions, to have it expressly acknowledged in this 
cartel that you do not accuse him of injuring the 
state by his outrageous conduct with respect to 
Potidsa ; that you confirm his right both of seizing 
and possessing this city. And yet those Athenians 
who had settled in Potidsa^ — ^at a time when they 
were not at war with Philip ; when they were united 
with him in alliance ; when the most solemn engage- 
ments subsisted between them ; when they had the 
utmost reliance on Philip's oaths — ^wereyet despoiled 
by this prince of all their possessions. Ana now 
he would have you ratify this his iniquitous proce- 
dure, and declare that you have sufiered no injury, 
that you have no comf^aints to urge against him : 
for that the Macedonians have no need of ainr car- 
tels in their commerce with the Athenians, former 
times afford sufficient proof. Neither Amyntas, the 
father of Philip, nor any of the other kings of Ma- 
cedon ever made these cartels with our state, although 
our intercourse was much greater in those days than 
now : for Macedon was then subject to us ; it paid us 
tribute ;' and then, much more than now, did we fre- 
quent their markets, and they enjoy the advantages 

eoDMqvMMM of ffoeh eonreatloiui the tnuuilatar cwmot take on Um to 
ozplaiii distineUy ; nor, of copoequence, tlie fbree and pt opf i e ty of,<lia 
■pwdcei's argmneDt In tbia paaaag a. 

1 1 4o not raneniber lobaTo met with anypartlcolar aaoonntof Haea- 
don bebif at any tiiMe tributary to Athena bat in Lerooathenea. En- 
rydioe, the mother oTPhiUp, waa indeed obUged to fanplon theprotactloii 
of IpUeralea the Athenian.— Wo{^u«. 

T^orrea, in hia nolea on the aecond Olynthiae oration, datea the period 
of the Bfaoedoniana being in thia trihntary atate fton the eatabliahment 
of tlie Athenian colony at Amphipolia, under Afnon ttie eon of Niciaa 
(about fbr^-eifht yeara befbre tlie Peloponneaian war), to tlie llfth or 
olxth year of thia war, when Braaidaa, tlie Lacedmnonian, drove the 
Atheniana flromtbeftontierBOfllaoedon. But thia ia no more than the 
eo^Jeetore of the critic, founded on the anthority of the preoent paaaage. 
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of ours: nor were the tribimals, to which affairs of 
commerce might be brought, settled in so regular a 
manner as at present. As these are opened once in 
each m<mth, they make all cartels between two 
countries so far removed from each other quite un- 
necessary. And as these were not agreeable to 
ancient usage, it is by no means prudent to establish 
them now, and thus to subject men to the incon- 
venience of a voyage from Macedon to Athens, or 
from us to Macedon, in order to obtain justice. The 
laws of each country are open ; and they are suffi- 
cient for the decision of all controversies. Be as- 
sured, therefore, that by this cartel he means but to 
betray you into a resignation of all your pretensions 
to Potidaea. 

As to the pirates, he observes, that justice requires 
that we should act in concert with him, in order to 
l^uard against those who infest the seas. By this he 
m effect desires that we should resign to him the 
sovereignty of the seas, and acknowledge that with- 
out Philip's aid we are not able to secure a navigation 
free and unmolested. Nor is this his only scheme. 
He would have an uncontrolled liberty of sailing 
round and visiting the several islands, under the pre- 
tence of defending them from pirates : that so he 
may corrupt the inhabitants, and seduce them from 
their allegiance to us. Not contented with transport- 
ing his exiles to Thasus' under the conduct of our 
commanders, he would gain possession of the other 
islands by sending out his fleets to sail in company 
with our admirals, as if united with us in the defence 
of the seas. There are some who say that he hath no 
occasion for a maritime power: yet he who hath no 
occasion to secure such a power prepares his ships 
for war, erects his arsenals, concerts his naval ex- 
peditions, and, by the vast expense bestowed on his 



I T\Aa mast have happened imnaediataly after their treaty with Maee- 
don, before they fbnnd any reason to complain of the ixuAmoB eonduet 
•r Philip with respect to this treaty 
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marine, plainly shows that it is the grand oliject of 
his attention. And can you think, ye men of Athens ! 
that Philip could desirvj you to yield to him this so^re- 
reigntyof the seas unless he held you in contempti 
unless he had firm reliance on the men whose ser- 
Tices he determined to piffchase? the men who, in- 
sensible to shame, live for Philip, not for their coun- 
try; who vainly fancy they have enriched their 
fanulies by the bribes received froqi him, when these 
bribes are really the prices for which^they have sold 
their families. 

And now with respect to the explanation of the 
articles of the peace, which the ambassadors com- 
missioned by him submitted to our determination (as 
we insisted only on a point universally acknowledged 
to be just, that each party should enjoy their own 
dominions), he denies that ever his ambassadors 
were commissioned to make, or ever did make, such 
ft concession ; so that his partisans must have per- 
Buaded him that you have utterly forgotten the 
declarations made publicly in the assembly. But 
these of all things cannot possibly be forgotten: for 
in the very same assembly his ambassadors rose, 
and made these declarations; and, in consequence 
of them, the decree was instantly drawn up. As, 
then, the recital of the decree immediately succeeded 
the speeches of the ambassadors, it is not possible 
that you could have recited their declarations falsely. 
This, then, is an insinuation, not against me, but 
against the assembly; as if you had transmitted a 
decree containing an answer to points never once 
mentioned. But these ambassadors, whose declara- 
tions were thus falsified, at the time when we re- 
turned our answer in 'form and invited them to a 
public entertainment, never once rose up, never 
once ventured to say, " Men of Athens, we Mve been 
misrepresented; you have made us say what we 
never said ;^ but acquiesced, and departed. 

Recollect, I entreat you, the declarations of Py-^ 
C3 
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thon, who was at the head of this embassy, die man 
who then received the public thanks of the assembly. 
They cannot, I presume, have escaped your memory ; 
and they were exactly consonant to Philip's present 
letter. He accused us of calumniating Philip ; he 
declared that you yourselves were to be blamed; 
for when his master was endeavouring to do you 
service, when he jHreferred your alliance to that of 
any other of die Grecian states, you defeated his 
kind intentions by listening to sycophants who 
wished to redieive his money, and yet loaded him 
with invectives : that when those i^)eeehes were re- 
peated to him, in which his reputation was so severely 
treated, and which you heard with such satisfaction, 
he naturally changed his determination, as he found 
that he was regard as devoid of faith by tiiose 
whom he had resolved to oblige. He desired that 
the men who spoke in this assembly should not de- 
claim against the peace, which certainly \^as not to 
be broken; but that if any article was amiss it 
should be amended, in whicn we might be assured 
of Philip's entire concurrence. But l£at, if they con- 
tinued their invectives, without proposing any thing 
by which the treaty might be confirmed and all sus- 
picions of his master removed, then no attention 
should be given to such men. You heard these 
declarations of Python ; you assented; you said that 
diey were just ; and just they certainly were. But 
by these professions it was by no means intended to 
^ve up an article^ of the treaty so essential to his 
interest; to give up what all his treasures had been 

1 An article, &c.}— Tbat is, to gire up Ampbipolis, which was claimed 
«o ea6h side bV TirtoeoTthat clause which declared that the contracting 
powers should keep all their several lominions. Philip was now in 
possession of this city. The right of the Athenians had been at first as- 
serted in the congress held for settling the terms of the peace : but this 
point was afterward given up. Yet now we find it was reyired : at 
bast, that the speakers who opposed the Macedonian interest en 
deavotnred to persuade the people that the cession lately made was ille 

], and that the general claaas aboold ba explained in ftroiir of fha 
' claim ta\Bipliipolia. 



fc 
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ezpended to obtain : no ; he had been taught by hit 
instructers of this place, that not a man would dare 
to propose any thing contradictory to that decree of 
Philocrates by which we lost Ampliipohs. I, on my 
part, Athenians, never have presumed to propose any 
thing illegal. I have, indeed, ventured to speak 
against the decree of Philocrates, because it was ille- 
gal. For this decree, by which Amphipolis was lost, 
contradicted former decrees,* by wnicn our right to 
this territory was asserted. This, then, was an ille- 
gal decree which Philocrates proposed; and, there- 
ore, he who had the due regard to our laws in all 
that he proposed could not but contradict a decree 
so inconsistent with our laws. By conforming to 
the ancient legal acts of this assembly, I showed the 
due attention to the laws, and at the same time 
proved that Philip was deceiving you; that he had 
no intention of amending any article of the treaty ; 
that his sole purpose was to destroy the credit of 
those speakers who asserted the rights of their 
country. 

It is then manifest, that having first consented to 
this amendment of the treaty, he now recalls his con- 
cession. He insists that Amphipolis is his ; that you 
have acknowledged it to be his by the very words 
of your decree, which declare that he shall enjoy his 
own possessions. Such was, indeed, your declara- 
tion: but not that Amphipolis was Philip's: for a 
man may possess the property of others ; nor can 
possession infer a right, since it is frequently ac- 
^mied by unjust usurpation. So that his argument 
18 no more than an idle sophistical equivocation. 
He insists particularly on the decree of Philocrates ; 
but he forgets his letter to this state at the time 
when he laid siege to Amphipolis ; in which he di- 
rectly acknowle^ed that Amphipolis belonged to 
you, and declared that his intention in attacking this 
city was to wrest it from the then possessors, who 
had no claim to it, and to vest it in the Athenians, 
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who were the rightfu] sovereigns. WeD, then t the 
men who were in possession of this city before 
Philip's conquest usurped our right : but when Philip 
had reduced it, did our right cease at once ? Did he 
but recover his own dominions t When he reduced 
Olynthus also, when he subdued ApoUonia, when he 
gained Pallene, did he but recover his own dominions? 
—When he makes use of such evasion, can you think 
that he is at all solicitous to preserve a decent sem- 
blance of reason and justice 1 No : he treats you 
with contempt in presuming to dispute your title to 
a city which the whole nation of Greece, which the 
Persian king himself by the most authentic declara^ 
tions acknowledged to be ours. 

Another amendment of the treaty which we con- 
tended for was this ; that all the Greeks not included 
in the peace should enjoy their liberty and their laws : 
and that, if invaded, they should be defended by all 
the confederating parties. For this, I say, we con- 
tended ; jsensible that justice and humanity required, 
not only that we and our allies, and Philip and his 
allies, should enjoy the advantages of the peace, but 
that those who were neither allies to Athens nor to 
Macedon should by no means He exposed to the op- 
pression of any powerfid invader: that they also 
should derive security from the peace ; and that we 
should in reality lay down our arms and live in gene- 
ral friendship and tranquillity. This amendment his 
letter confesses to be just : you hear*that he accepts 
it. And yet hath he overturned the state of me 
Pheraeans : he hath introduced his garrison into the 
citadel; certainly, that they may enjoy their own 
laws. His arms are directed against Ambracia. 
Three cities in Cassopia, Pandosia, Bucheta, and 
Elatia, all Elean colonies, hath he invaded with 
fire and sword, and reduced to the vassalage of 
iris kinsman Alexander;* glorious proofs of his 

I This Alexander was the brorher of 'Olyinpias, Philip's vife, and hat 
been placed on the throne of Epiros by the inteceai and power «i the 
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eoneern for the liberty and independence of the 
Greeks! 

As to those promises of gfreat and important ser- 
vice, which he was perpetuaUy lavishing on the state, 
he now asserts that I have belied and abused him to 
the Greeks, for that he never once made such prom- 
ises; so devoid of shame is he, who declared in his 
letter, which still remains on record, that he would 
effectually silence liis revilers when an accommo- 
dation was once obtained, by the number of good 
offices he would confer on us, and which should be 
particularly specified whenever he was assured of 
such an accommodation ! These his favours, then, 
were all provided, and ready to be granted to us when 
the peace should be concluded ; but, when this peace 
was once concluded, all his favours vanished. How 
great havoc hath been made in Greece you need not 
be informed. His letters assure us of his gracious 
intentions to bestow large benefits on us: and now, 
see the effect of his promises. He refuses to restore 
our dominions ; he claims them as his own. And as 
to granting us any new dominions, they must not be 
in this country. No; the Greeks might else be 
offended. Some other country must be sought for, 
some foreign land must furnish such grants. 

As to those places which he seized in time of 

Eeace, in open violation of his engagements, as he 
ath no pretence to urge, as he stands convicted 
manifestly of injustice, he says that he is ready to 
submit these points to the decision of an equal and 
common tribunal. But ihey are points which, of all 
others, need no decision. A fair computation of time 
determines the cause at once. We all know in what 
month and on what day the peace was made. We 
all know, too, in what month and on what day Ser- 
lium, Ergiske, and the Sacred Mount were taken. 

Mieedoiiiaii. Tte tluree cities here called Elean colonies might hare pos- 
sibly been thvs disposed of wUh the consent of EUs, where the power 
and inflaence of Ptilip were in eflbct absolute. 
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The nature and manner of these transactions are no 
secret. Nor is there need of a tribunal in a point so 
evident as this, that the peace was made one month 
before these places were seized. 

He asserts that he hath returned all your prisoners 
that were taken. Yet there was one prisoner, a man 
of Carystus,* bound to this city by all the strictest 
ties, for whose liberty we sent no less than three 
deputations. Such was Philip's desire to oblige us, 
that he put this man to death, nay« refused to restore 
his body for interment 

It is also worthy of attention to consider what was 
the language of his letters with respect to the Cher- 
sonesus, and to compare it with his present actions. 
All that district which lies beyond the forum he claims 
as his own, in defiance of our pretensions, and hath 
given the possession to Apollonides the Cardian ; and 
yet the Chersonesus is bounded, not by the forum, 
but by the altar of Jupiter of the Mountain, which lies 
in midway between the elm and the chalky shore, 
where the line was traced for cutting through the 
Chersonesus.^ This is evident from the inscription 
on the altar of JufHter of the Mountain, which is in 
these terms :-^ 

Here, JoTe^s fUr idtar, rais'd by pious bands, 

▲dorns at once and Biarka tbe neighboarins lands ^ 

On tbia aide, lo ! yon cbalky cliffy dis^ay'd; 

On tbat, tbe elm extenda its awAil sbade ; 

Wbile, in midway, even Heaven'a great monan^ deigiui 

To pfAat the bound'riea and divide tbe plains. 

TMs district, then, whose extent is known to many 

> Wolfina is inelhied to tbink ihat this was tbe name of tte prisoner. 
Bat I have chosen to translate the paasage in this manner, as there was 
a town in the island of Eahcea known by the name of Carystus. Tbe 
name or the country of this man are indeed eircumstanees of no moment ; 
and should there be a mistake in the traaalation, the learned reader ean 
CK^ircely find it worth while to detect or to censure it. 

B A work which Philip bad promised to execute at bis own expensa 
^aa is mentioned in tbe second Philippic) for tbe convenience and expo, 
oition of commerce, which waa firequently interrupted by tbe length of 
time spent in doubling Mount Athos and sailing round the Chersoneaiu^ 
AT by contrary winds 
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in this assemblyy he claims as his property ; part of 
it he himself enjoys, the rest he gives to his crea« 
tures ; and thus he deprives ns of our most valuable 
possessions. But he is not content with wresting 
from us all the lands which lie beyond the forum ; 
his letter directs us to come to a judicial decision of 
any controversy we may have with the Cardians who 
lie on this side of the forum — with the Cardians, I 
say^ who have presumed to settle in our lands. We 
have indeed a controversy with these men, and judge 
ye whether the subject be inconsiderable. The lands 
where they have settled they claim as their just 
property, and deny our title. The lands that we en- 
joy Ibey declare are unlawfully usurped ; that they 
themselves are the rightful proprietors; and that 
their right was acknowledged by a decree proposed 

ar your own citizen Calippus, of the Paenean tribe, 
e did indeed propose such a decree, for which he 
was by me impeached of an illegal proceeding ;* but 
you suffered him to escape, and thus was your title 
to these lands rendered disputable and precarious. 
But if you can submit to a judicial decision of your 
disputes with the Cardians, what should prevent the* 
other inhabitants of the Chersonesus from demand- 
ing^e like trial I 

With such insolence doth he treat you, that he pre- 
sumes to say, that if the Cardians refuse to be deter- 
mined by a judicial process, he will compel them ; as 
if we were not able to compel even the Cardians to 
do us justice. An extraordinary instance this of his 
regard to Athens ! 

Yet there are men among you who declare that this 
letter is venr reasonable — men much more deserving 
of your abhorrence than Philip. His opposition to 
this state is actuated by the love of glory and power ; 
but citizens of Athens who devote themselves, not to 

1 Tbe •oUmt of tltfai orstiaii affinni Uiot CMippw wu Impeftcbed by 
Um of Tkdatiiif tbe lawi. But tt Is certain that HMeelptraa, and not 
l>Mn0atlMDoa, was ttie aatlbor or tlite liDpeacli]nent.~i«&a7UttA 
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their country, but to Philip, should feel that yen- 
geance which it must be your part to inflict with all 
severity, unless your brains have forsaken your heads 
and descended to your heels.^ It remains that I pro- 
pose such an answer to this so reasonable letter, and 
to the declarations of the ambassadors, as may be 
just and advantageous to the state.' 

1 This rraruurkable pasaage, which hat baen so mwA eenaored by 
critica, ia here translated pretty exactly, without any attempt to aoften 
the boldnesa and severity of the origiiml ; and it is left to the reader to 
compare with the axpreaaiona of greatest fteedcmt in those remaina of 
Demosthenes which are confessedly genuine. JBschines has indeed 
recorded some expressions of our author equally rude and disgustina ; 
such was his threat, that he would aew up rhiUfa mouth with a bull' 
rush^ &c. But it is certain, that in all his addresses to the aaaembly, 
even where he censures and inveighs with the greatest flneedom and aa* 
verity, he still discoven a remarkable attention to decorum, and aome- 
times tempers his reproof with the most artM and delicate flattery. 

9 The deputies who presented Philip's letter seem to have been dia- 
miased without any satisftustory answer; and by the eagemesa with 
which the petmle now liatened to the leaden who o|qx>sed the Bfacedo- 
nian interest, u appeared plainly that the influence of Philip^ partteana 
was declining. So that Demosthenes Judged it a flivourable c^portu- 
nity to prefiNT an accoaation againat hia rival JBschines for flraud and 
corrupdon in his late c(»duct of the treaty conduded with Phil^ wbkik 
produoed the two orations on the aulyect of their embaaay. 
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BNTtTLKP 

ON THE TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 



INTRODDCnOW. 



Thk death of Philip, King of Macedcn. w»s m crent at Ant Judged 
Ihial to the imereift or that Icingtiom, which ga^e the Atb'**iiafw hopes of 
racovering th«9ir superiority, and encouraged chem to (brm some con- 
federacies against his successor, whose spirit and abilitieK were ooi yet 
ojcnpletely tUncoTered. 

ft Is not here Mcessanr to recount the actions of this prince on his 
accctwioii to the throne } it may be suflkient to observe, that a treaty had 
I wen concladed by his father with the Greeks, and was by him «.on- 
fhrmed, in which it was pmvided that the laws, pTTilegss, and liberties 
of the seteral states nhcntd be secared and confirmed. Bat such en- 
gagements are seldom PsnnA safllcieut to restrain a rioleni youthfhl nm- 
Dinon. The Macedonian was soon emboldened to dlMoover his contempt 
ofthistreaty by acting in several instances contrary to its articlesL The 
Athenians, who still retained sohm remains of thehr ancient spirit, re- 
sented these his inflraetions. An assembly was convened to take toe 
treaty Into coasiderBt'on, and to determine on the pn^r method oC pro* 
cedure in consequence of Alexander's conduct. On this occasion was 
the following oration ddivered, which contains a distinct spodflcatiovi 
of the several instances of violation now comnlained of. 

Crltios seem willing to ascribe this oration to Hegesippns or to Hype- 
fides. It is observed that the 8tylf> is diiRise, languid, and disgraced by 
some affected phrases, and that the whole composition by no means 
brMtthes that spirit of boldness and ftvedom which appears in the ora- 
tioos of Demosthenes. Um these differences may possibly be accounted 
4br without ascribing it to another author. Dejection and vexation, a 
eonscioosnssB of the (hUen condition of his country, oesp^r and tntor 
at th« view of the Macedonian power, might have natorally produced an 
alteration in the style and manner of the oraior*s addrsss. A great epic 

Sinius, when in iu decline, is said by Longinim to fall nattfrnlly into the 
baiotis. b like manner, a great popular spsafcsr, when hopeless and 
desponding, ehecked and eontnilled by bis fears, may ffml leisnre to coin 
words, and natorally recor to aUbeted exprsssions when the torrent of 



Us native sloqnenes is stopped. Nor is the oration now befbre us en- 
r^dsstitotsof (brosandspliit ' . . -. _ 

Dbm. Vol. IL— D 
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cmbsmMed. TbeflrtofDemoflUieneesomediiiMbraaka (brfhfhrai^ 
all obotadM, bat tai instantly allayed and ap ppro a ac d as if by fear and 
eautioa. The author, as tflpian eaqtr eo s o a.it, speaks flreely and not 
llreely ; he encooraces the citizens to war, and y^ scruples to more finr 
war in Ibnn; as If his mind was distracted between Itar and con> 
lldenoe. 

In a word. I regard the oration on the treaty with Alexander as the 
real work tx Demosthenes, but of Demosthenes dejected and terrified, 
willing to speak consistently with himself, yet not daring to speak all 
<hat he ftds. It may be compared to the performance of an eminent 
painter necessarily executed at a time when his hands or eyes laboured 
under some disorder, in which.we find the traces of his g«iiliui and abili- 
ti« obsoortd by many marks of his present infirmly. 



ON THE TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 



Wb should by all means, Atiienians, concur widi 
those who so strennoui^y recommend an exact adhe- 
rence to our oaths and treaties, if they really speak 
thdr sentiments; for nothinjg^ is so becoming the 
character of free states as a strict attention to honesty 
and justice. Let not these men, therefore, who urge 
the necessity of this attention embarrass our coun- 
cils by harangues which their own actions contra- 
dict : let them submit to an examination ; if their 
sentiments are approved, they will for the future in- 
fluence the assembly; if not, let them give place to 
those whose opinions of our rights may seem more 
consonant to truth. Thus shall you determine, either 
to submit quietly to your wrongs and esteem their 
author as your fnend, or to prefer the cause of iustice 
to all other considerations, and to make such pro- 
visions for your interest with speed and vigour as 
none can possibly condemn. The very terms of our 
treaty, ana of those oaths by which the general peace 
was ratified, must on the first inspection show who 
are the transgressors : this I shsdl briefly prove in 
the most estential articles. 

Suppose this question asked:— What erentp Athe- 
nians, could most effectually excite your resentment I 
You would answer, an attempt to destroy your 
liberty. Should the family of Pisistratus now,re.yiye, 
ittd shotdd any man attempt to reinstate them.in their 
former power, ye would at once take up arms and 
brave all dangers rather than submit to these mas« 
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lers : or, if you should submit, you would be reduced 
to the condition of purchased slaves ; nay, to a worse 
condition* for no master wantonly kills his slaves; 
but those who are under the power of tyrants we see 
every day destroyed without the shadow of law, and 
exposed to insults still worse than death in the per- 
fiODs iofibeh- wives mid chil^en. 

Well, then, in open violation of his oaths, of the 
express terms of the general peace, hath Alexander 
Tpi^isUilefl the family of Philiad^fB In Messene. In 
tbi^ hath he ncted from a reg^ard to jiisti<?e, or fVoni 
his own arbitrary priiiciplea, in open contempt of you 
and of b»a engagements with the Greelcs 1 If, inen, 
au attempt to jjitrodutie arbitniry power iuto Athens 
would excite your utmost indignation^ would rouse 
you to ma in tain the treaty,— you ought not to be in^ 
different, you ought tiot io neglect this treaty, when, 
in equal violation of its sacred purport, other states 
are oppressed by the like power; nor should they who 
BO slnrenuously reeommend to you to adhere to your 
engagements leave those uncoatroUed who have on 
their part violated them in a manner so uotoriouau 
Such violation cannot be suflferett if you have the due 
regard to justice ; for it is expressly declared in our 
treaty, that he who should act as Alexander haih now 
done should be deemed an enemy io all included in 
Ihf! peace ; that all should take up Tirma against him 
and against hia dominions. If, then, we have the 
least regard to these our declarations, we are to con- 
sider him as our enemy who hath restored this family, 
iJut, say tiie favourers oT these tyraDta, " the sons of 
Phi Hades governed in Messene before tliis treaty waB 
con eluded^ and therefore were they restored by Alex- 
ander." Tfe is a ridieulous allegation : the tyrants 
of Sestnst established long before our treaty, were 
expelled from A miss a and Eresus, and this form of 
government declared to be in itself unjust and op- 
|jressi V e* It cannot, the n, beams tter o f i ndiflTe rence 
ihat Messene be exposed lo the like oppresBion* 
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. Besides* it 18 pTOTided in the Tery first article of the 
treaty, that the Greeks shall eiyoy their freedom and 
theirlaws. And if their freedom and their laws were 
the first points secured, what assertion can be con- 
eeiyed more absurd than that he who reduces them 
to slavery is not guilty of any vicdation of this treaty t 
Uf then, Athenians, you would adhere to your oaths 
and your engagements, if you have a regard to justice 
(and this, as I have observed, is the advice of your 
speakers), it is incumbent on you to take up arms, to 
collect your allies, and to declare hostilities against 
those who have really violated the peace. Have you. 
when some fair occasion offered, pursued your inters 
est with vigour, even though not induced by the mo^ 
tive of supporting justice I And now, when justice, 
and a fair occasion^ and your own interest, all con^ 
spire to rouse you, what other season do you wait 
for to assert your own liberty and that of Greece I 

I am now come to another point of rig^t reralting 
from this treaty. It is expressly fnrovided, that if any 
persons should subvert the constitutions subsistingin 
each state at the time of ratifying the peace* they 
should be deemed enemies to all included in the 
treaty. Consider, then, Athenians, that the Acheeaas 
of Peloponnesus at that time enjoyed democratical 
governments ; yet of these the Macedonian-hath sub- 
verted the constitution of Peliaene b^ expelling most 
of its citizens; their Icirtunes he distributed amon^ 
his domestics, and Ch»ron the ^mnestler he established 
tjnrant of the city. In this treaty w^re we included, 
which thus directs that th^ who act in this manner 
shall be regarded as enemiesu Shall we not then re- 
gard' them as enemies, pursuant to the tenor, of those 
engagements by wiuoh we are aH equally obliged! 
Or can any of those hirelings of the Macedonian*- 
those whose riches are the wages of their treason — 
be so abandoned as to forbid it % They cannot plead 
ignorance of these things ; but to such a pitch of in- 
fl^ncc}.have thtey arrived, that, guarded, as it weie» 
D2 
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by the armies of the tyraiit« they dare to call on i»to 
idihere to oaths already violat^, as if peijury were 
Iris prerogative: they force you to subvert your lawi 
■by releasing those who stood condemned at our tri- 
bunals, and in various other instances drive you to 
illegal measures. Nor is titis surprising: for the^ 
yvho %ave «old themselves to the enemies of their 
country eannot have the least regard to law, the least 
j^verence for oaths. The names of these, and but 
!the names, serve them to impose on men who coma 
to this assembly for amusement, not for business, 
and never once reflect that th(^ preseisit indolence 
must prove the cause of some strange and terrible 
^Jisorders. 

' Here, then, 1 repeat what I at first asswted, that we 
Jihetfld agree with those who recommend an adhe- 
rence to the general treaty: unless tfeey suppose 
that in recommending this adher^ice they do not of 
consequence declare ihat no act of ii^ustice should 
be commfkted, or iftia^ne it yet a secret that arbi- 
trary power hath been estabUsbed in the place of 
popidar ^vemments, attd that many free constitu- 
tions have been subverted. But such a supposition 
is utterly ridiculous : for these are the very terms of 
the treaty: "The dir>3ctors and guarantees appointed 
#6r the general security shall take care that, in the 
several states included in this peace, there shall be 
ho deaths or hanishments contraiyto the laws estab- 
lished in each fio<Hety« no confiseafioBs, fM> new divi- 
sions of land, no abodtl4on«f debts, no granting free^ 
dotn to slaves, for the purposes of innovation.'' But 
far from preventing these things^ these men them- 
tSelves contribute to introduce l^mi and what 
punishment can %e equal to their gnilt who are 
the contravers of these evils in the eeveral states, 
^hich were deemed of sudi consequence as to 
'demand the united care of the vAnAe body to prevent 
them ! 
^ lihalliiowixiefilioit another point in which ilili 
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treaty h infVh)^. It is expitesaly provided, thai 
''no flying f>arCtes ehtil make excuisioiis from any 
•of the cUtes incladed in the treaty, and commit ho»> 
tilities on any other of the confederated cities; aad 
that whatever people should thus offend are to be 
excluded from the alliance.** But so little doth the 
Macedonian scruple to commit hostilities, that his 
hostilities are never suspended ; nor are any free 
from them that he can possibly infest. And much 
more flagrant are his later hostilities, as he tiath by 
his edict established tyrants in different places ; in 
Sicyon, his master of exercises. I f, then, we should 
conform to the treaty, as these men insist, the citiee 
gmhy of these actions should be excluded from the 
confederacy. If the truth must be concealed, I am 
not to declare that these are the Macedonian cities: 
but if, in defiance of the truth, those traitorous parti* 
sans of Maeedon persevere in urging us to obeenre 
the general treaty, let us ' concur with them (their 
advice is just and equitable): and, as this treaty 
directs, let us exclude those from the alliance who 
liave been thus guilty, and consider of the measures 
necessar^r to be pursued against people so insokttt 
.and aspiring, whose schemes and actions are thus 
invariably criminal, and who treat their soienm en- 
gagements with contempt and ridicule. Why will 
they not acknowledfife that these consequences are 
Just! Wotdd they have every article that oppoaes 
our interest donilrmed ? ev^ry article that ^Mrours us 
erased ! Are these their notions of justice I If any 
part of our engagements provides for the intorest oc 
our enemies, in opposition to this state, are they to 
contend for that! but if by any other part our 
rights and interests are secured against our ene« 
imea, are all their utmost efforts to be directed 
^igamst this ? 

To convince you still more clearly that none of 
Ihe Orsefcs will accuse rou of infringing this treaty^ 
Init will acknowledge it as an obligation that yon 
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hare aiisen ainffly to detect those who really in- 
fringed it, I shsul run over a few of its numerous, 
articles. One article is thus expressed : ^ The unitinjj^ 
parties shall all have the full liberty of tne seas : 
none shall molest them or seize their vessels on pain 
of being regarded as the common enemy." And 
now, my fellow-citizens, it is notoriously evident to 
you all that the Macedonians have done these things* 
To such a pitdi of lawless insolence have they pro« 
oeeded, as to seize the ships of Pontus and send 
them into Tenedos. Every pretence was invented to 
detain them ; nor were they at last released before 
we had decreed to equip <Mie hundred ships, to send 
them instantly to sea, and had actually aj^inted 
Menestheus to command them. 
. When such and so many are the outra^s com- 
mitted by others, is it not absurd that their friends 
in this assembly should not endeavour to prevail on 
them to change their conduct, instead of advising 
us to adhere to engagements so totally neglected on 
the other side ? As if it were expressly provided 
that one party might transgress when they pleased, 
and that the other should not resist. And could the 
Mace<k)nians have acted a more lawless and a more 
senseless part than to have so far abandoned all 
regard to their oaths that they had wellnigh forfeited 
their sovereignty of the seas V ' Nay, they have in- 
disputably forfeited this right to us, whenever we 
are disposed to assert it : for they are not tp expect 
that no penalty is to be incurred from violating the 
treaty because they have for some time past discon- 

1 The maritime force of Macedon seems to bavc been, cvch at tMs 
time, scarcely greater tham tbat of Atkeas, notwithstanding all the 
attention of Philip to increase and improve it ; for we shall immediately 
find the orator recommending to his countrymen to maintain a supe- 
riority at sea. Bui tiiis sovermgnty of the veas, which is here acknow« 
lodged to belong to the Macedonians, seems to have been the consequence 
cf tim treaty made with Philip immediately uStej the battle of Chero- 
n^a, in which the Athenians were obliged to give up the domonion of 
the isl ands, and Samoa was declared ihe bound of their teirrlterttt auft 
^piwtictioiv 
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ttttned timr irMattons. No; tliey should ndher be 
itriett pirated that they haire hHherto enjoyed the ad^ 
Tanfti^ of our indolence aad total aversion to snaia^ 
tain our rights^ 

Oan any thing be conceived more mortifying than 
thataU other p^ple, Greeks and Barbarians^ shooM 
dread our eemity; but that these men of sudden 
lifl9nenoe shoidd make us oontesaptiMe, even to our-« 
selves, by sednmng and forcing us ta their purposes I 
as if they had the conduct of affairs at Abdera or 
Maronsa^* not at Athens. But while they are de- 
|»-es8ing^ their own country and aggrandiziiiyg its ene« 
uies, tb^ do not consider that by iMrescnbing the 
rules of justice in a manner so totally unjust, th^ 
in effect acknowledge that their countrjr is irresisti* 
Ue; for this is tacitly to confess, that if we have a 
due attention to our interests, we shall easily subdue 
our enrnmes* And in this tliey rightly judge : for 
let us take care to maintain a supenotity at sea ; let 
us but take care of this, and we shall effectually 
eeem-e noble aceesttons to our present land force ; 
especially if fortune should so far favour us as to 
ennh the mesk now guarded by the armies of tyrants ; 
if some of them shodd perLui, and others discover 
tkeir insigtiificanoe. 

Tiiese, then, have been the iniisotions of the Mace« 
dpniaa with respect to maritime affairs, besides the 
oibers already mentioned; but we have just now 
se€^ ^e most extravagant instance of the pride and 
insoleme of his people m daring to sail mto the 
Pirsus, manifestly contrary to the treaty concluded 
with us. Nor is this their infraction the less crirai^ 
sal because but one sh%) of war presumed to enter 
our harbour. It plainly appears that this was aa 

t Abdera or MnrMiflBa.>-TwD «itlM of mnall comequenoe fai Thnee. 
The widtrattmdinf ^ an Abderiiewn a proverb to taoftmrn a remaric- 
able 4leflciancy in point of jj^onius and acuteneas ; UKNich this despiaed 
dty had produced Demoorima, a pJiUoaopher of no amail reputatton in 
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experiment, whether we might not prove so inatten- 
tive as to sufier them hereafter to come in with 
loore; and that in this as well as other instances 
they renomice all regard to decrees and conventions: 
for that they meant gradually to introduce and to 
halntuate us to such encroachments appears from 
this, that he who then put in with his ship (which 
together with its convoy should have been destroyed) 
demanded libertv to bwld small vessels in our port : 
for this proves that their purpose was not to obtain 
the privilege of entering our harbour, but to gain 
the absolute command of it. It cannot be alleged 
that this demand was made because the materials 
for building ships are in plenty at Athens, — for they 
are brongm hither from great distances, and procured 
with difficulty, — and that they are scarce at Maeedon 
(where they are sold at the cheapest rates to any that 
will purchase). No ; they were in hopes to gam the 
power of building and loading vessels in our port, a 
power expressly denied by treaty ; and thus gradu- 
ally to proceed to other enormities. In such con- 
tempt have they been taught to hold you by their 
instructers in this city, who direct their whole con- 
duct ; and thus are they persuaded that this state is 
irrecoverably lost in indolence, incapable of pro- 
viding for its interest, and utterly regardless whether 
the actions of a t3nrant be conformable to his treaty 
or no. 

To this treaty I advise you to adhere; in that 
sense, I mean, which I before explained : and the 
experience of my afi;e warrants me to assure you 
^at your rights will be thus asserted without the 
least ofience to others, and the occasions favourable 
to your interests most effectually improved. These 
are the terms of the treaty; we must act thus, ''if 
we would be included." They, then, who act differ- 
ently are not to be included. And therefore let us 
now, if ever, refuse to pay an abject submission to 
the directions of others : else must we renounce the 
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memory of those ancient and illustrious honours 
which we of all other people can most justly hoast. 
Xf you command me, Athenians ! I shall now move 
you in form, pursuant to the tenor of our engagement, 
to declare war against those who have violated the 
treaty. 



THE OaiTION OF DINARCHUS AGAJN5T 
DEMOSTHENES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thc reader ia here jnvsented with a translation of a perfbrmance 
which we And, in some editioiie, annexed to the public orations of De* 
mosthenes. It is an artfhl, jspirited, and Timlent invective against him, 
when, in the decline of life, he had fUlen into disfrace and the displeS' 
sore of his countrymen. The occasion of it is distinctly reconnted by 
Plutarch ; who informs us, that some time aAer the fhmotis contest 
about the crown, in which Demosthenes gained so complete a triumph 
orer his rival iEsehines, one Har)Ndns, who bad been In the service of 
Alexander, fled to Athens with the remains of an Immense fortnne, which 
had been dissipated by his Ituury, and there sought ref\ige fttMn the 
anger of his master, whose severity towards his nivourites alarmed and 
prompted him to this flight. The orators received his money, and 
laboured to gain him the protection of the state. Demosthenes, on the 
contrary, urged to his countrymen the danger of exposing themselves to 
an unnecessary and uigustiflable war by entertaining this lYigitive. Har< 
palus, however, found means to soften his severity by a present of a 
magnificent vase, accompanied with twenty talents : and when it was 
expected that Demosthenes would have exerted bis abilities in the 
assembly against Harpalus, he pleaded indisoosition, and was - silent. 
Tliis is the sum of Plutarch's account. But Pausanios, wno seems to 
have conceived a more fkvourable opinion of the integrity of Demos- 
thenes, observes, as a proof of his innocence, that an authentic account 
was sent to Athens, aAer the death of Harpalus, of all the sums dis- 
tributed by him in this city, and of the persons to whom each was paid - 
and that i i this account no mention was at all made of Demosthenes, 
although PhilQxenus, who procured it, was his particular enemy , as well 
as Alexander. But, however this may be, the rumour of Harpalus*» 
practices, and the repcMrt of thecormption of Demosthenes in particular, 
raised a considerable Purment at Athens. Dmnosthenes strenuously 
asserted his innocence, and proposed that the council of Areopagus 
should proceed to a strict inquiry into this distribution stipposed to have 
been made by Harpalus, dedaring his readiness to submit ta their seiv 
fence, whatever it might be. Contrary to bis expectations, the report of 
the Areopagus condemned him. In vain did he represent this report as 
the eflbci of the malicious practices and contrivance of his enemies. He 
was brought to his trial : Stratocles managed the prosecution, in which 
be was assisted by Dinarchus, who, though he gave a (hvoiurable testi- 
flBony to the character of Demosthenes on a subMquent occasion (in the 
oration against Aristogiton), yet now inveighed against htm with Ibe 
■tmost Tindeoes in the fiiUtfwinf oxatioii. 



lUE ORATION OP DINARCHUS AGAINST 
DEMOSTHENES. 



This your minister, Athenians! who hath pro- 
nounced sentence* of death on himself should he be 
convicted of receiving any thing from Harpalus— 
this very man hath been clearly convicted of accept- 
ing bribes from . those whom in former times he 
afi^cted to oppose with so much zeal. As Stratocles 
hath spoken largely on this subject ; as many arti- 
cles of accusation have been anticipated; as the 
council of Areopagus hath made a report on this 
inquiry so consonant to equity and truth — a report 
confirmed and enforced by Stratocles, who hath pro- 
duced the decrees enacted against these crimes — it 
remains that we who are now to speak (who are en- 
gaged in a cause of more importance than ever came 
before this state) should request the whole assembly, 
first, that we obtain your pardon if we should repeat 
some things already urged (for here our purpose is, 
not to abuse your patience, but to inflame your in- 
dignation); and, secondly, that you may not give 
up the general rights and laws of the community, or 
exchange the general welfare for the speeches of the 
accused. You see that in this assembly it is Demos- 
thenes that is tried : in all other places your own 
trial is depending. On you men turn their eyes, and 
wait with eagerness to see how far the interest of 
your country will engage your care ; whether you 
are to take on yourselves the corruption and iniquity 
of these men, or whether you are to manifest to the 
worid a just resentment against those who are bribed 
to betray the state. 

D«M. Vol. II— E 
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This last is fully in your power. The assembly 
hath made a fair decree.' The citizens have disco- 
vered their desire to detect those speakers, whoever 
they may he, who, to the disgrace and detriment of 
the community, have presumed to receive ffold from 
Harpalus. Add to this, that you yourself, Demos- 
thenes, and many others, have moved in form that 
the council, agreeably to ancient usage, should enter 
into an inquiry whether any persons had been thus 
guilty. The council hath made this inquiry; not 
Uiat your instances were wanting to remind them 
of their duty, or that th^ wished to sacrifice the 
truth, the trust reposed in them, to von, but from a 
full persuasion (as the Areopagites have expressed 
it) of the influence of such practices on all oui 
counsels and transactions, and a firm resolution never 
to plead the danger of being exposed to calunmy 
when they were to detect the man who attempted to 
bring disgrace and danger on his country. 

And although the dignity and propriety of this pro- 
cedure have received the approbation of the people, 
Demosthenes has recourse to complaints, to appeals, 
to malicious accusations, now that he finds himself 
convicted of receiving twenty talents of gold. Shall 
then this council, on whose faith and justice we rely^ 
even in the important case of premeditated murder, 
to whom we commit the vengeance due to this crime, 
who have an absolute power over the persons and 
lives of our citizens, who can punish every violation 
of our laws, either by exile or by death — shall this 
council, I say, on an inquiry into a case of bribery, 
at once lose all its authority ? " Yes ; for the Areo- 
pagus hath reported falsely of Demosthenes." Ex- 
travagant ana absurd! What! report falsely of 
Demosthenes and Demades, against whom even the 
truth seems scarcely to be declared with safety I You 
who have in former times moved that this council 

lA Mr dtena.]— 1%at it, t deene oommittinc the oofniaanM of tlM 
' — aUefed ■filiiiri>eiMMUMiMt» Ac totbe oonrt of Araopacns. 
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should take cognizance of public affairs, and have 
applauded their reports; you, whom this whole city 
hath not been able to restrain within the bounds of 
justice, hath the council reported falsely against 
you! Why then did you declare to the people that 
you were ready to submit to death if condemned by 
the report of this council ? Why have you availed 
yourself of their authority to take off so many of 
our citizens t Or whither shall we have recourse! 
to whom shall we intrust the detection of secret 
viUany! if you, notwithstanding all your affected 
regard to our popular government, are to dissolve 
this council, to whose protection our lives have been 
intrusted ; to whose protection our liberty and our 
constitution have oftentimes been intrusted; by 
whose protection that person of thine hath been pre- 
served (for, as you pretend, it hath frequently been 
attempted) to utter these calumnies against them ; 
to whose care we have committed our secret archives, 
on which the very being of our state depends. 

But it is ' ju8t — it is just, I say, that the council 
should meet with these returns of calumny: for I 
shall freely speak my sentiments. One of these two 
methods should they have pursued ; either instantly 
have entered into the first inquiry relative to the 
three hundred talents sent hither by the King of 
Persia, as the people directed, and then this monster 
would have been punished, his accomplices in cor- 
ruption detected, — and all his traitorous practices, by 
which Thebes was betrayed to ruin, being clearly 
laid open, an ignominious death would have freed us 
from him ; or, if vou were inclined to pardon this 
crime in Demosthenes, and thus to propagate the 
race of corrupted hirelings within your city, this dis- 
covery of your sentiments should have determined 
them not to enter into any inquiry on information 
of the money received by Demosthenes : foiv now, 
when the council of the Areopagus had nobly and 
equitably proceeded to a full detection of this man 
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and his accomplices; when, regardless of the power 
of Demosthenes and Demades, they have adhere^ 
inviolably to truth and justice, still Demosthenes 
goes round the city, utters his invectives against this 
council, and boasts of his services in those speeches, 
which you shall hear him instantly use to deceive 
the assembly. — ** It was I who gained you the alli- 
ance of Thebes !" — No ! you it was who ruined the 
common interest of both states. " I drew out the 
forces of Chaeronaea !" — No ! you were the only per- 
son who there fled from your post ! " For you have 
I engaged in several embassies." And what would 
he do — what would he demand — ^had these his nego- 
tiations been successful, when, having ranged through 
the world only to involve us in such calamities and 
misfortunes, he expects to be rewarded with a liberty 
of receiving bribes against his country, and the privi- 
lege of speaking and of acting in this assembly as he 
pleases! To Timotheus, who awed all Pelopon- 
nesus by his fleet, who gained the naval victory at 
Copcyra over the Lacedaemonians, who was the son 
of Conon, the man who restored liberty to Greece, 
who gained Samos, and Melhone, and Pydna, and Po- 
tidaba, and besides these twenty cities more ; you did 
not ajdmit those important benefits which he con- 
ferred on us to have any weight against the integrity 
of your tribunals, against those oaths by which you 
were engaged in pronouncing sentence. No: you 
imposed on him a fine of one hundred talents, be- 
cause that he had by his own acknowledgment 
received money from the Chians and the Rhodians. 
And shall not this outcast, this Scythian^ (for my 
indignation will not be restrained), whom not one 
man, but the whole body of the Areopagus hatli, on 
full inquiry, declared guilty of receiving bribes, de- 
clared a hireling, and fully proved to be a corrupted 

1 A term of reproach which the enemies of Demosthenes firequeutly 
made use of. His grandfather (by his mother's side) bad, in ihe time or 
lis exile, married « woman of Scyttala. 



traitor to his country — shall he not be punished with 
that severity which may serve as an example to 
others? he, who hath not only been detected in re- 
ceiving money from the king, but hath enriched 
himself with tne spoils of the state, and now could 
upt even be restrained from sharing the vile wages 
which Harpalus here distributed? 

And can the negotiations of Demosthenes at 
Thebes be deemed equivalent to the smallest part of 
the noble actions of Timotheus? Who can refrain 
from laughter to find you patiently attending, while 
he presumptuously displays his pretended services, 
and dares to compare them with those of Timotheus 
and of CoHon ? Actions worthy of our state, worthy 
of the glory of our ancestors, disdain all comparison 
with those of an abandoned wretch ! — Here I shall 
produce the decree enacted against Timotheus, and 
ihen return to my subject — Read ! 

(Tho decree.) 

Such was this citizen, Demosthenes, that he might 
reasonably have expected pardon and favour from 
his fellow-citizens of those days. Not in words, but 
actions, did he perform important services to his 
country. His princi[4es were steady, his conduct 
uniform, not various' and changeable like yours. He 
never made so unreasonable a request to the people 
as to be raised above the laws. He never r^uire^ 
that those who had sworn to give sentence justly 
should break through that sacred tie ; but submitted 
to stand condemned, if such was the judgment of 
his tribunal. He never pleaded the necessity of 
limes ; nor thought in one manner and harangued in 
another. And shall tills miscreant live, who, besides 
his other numerous and heinous crimes, hath aban- 
doned the state of Thebes to its destruction, when 
for the preservation of that state he had received 
three hundred talents from the King of Persia! for, 
^hen the Arcadiaxis marehed to the iathmos, revised 
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to treat with the ambassadors of Antipater, and re- 
ceived those of the unfortunate Thebans, who with 
difficulty gained access to them by sesi, appeared be- 
fore thern in the form of wretched suppliants, declared 
that their present motions were not intended to dis- 
solve their connexions with Greece, or to oppose the 
interests of that nation ; but to free themselves from 
the intolerable yoke of Macedonian tyranny, from 
slavery, from the horrid insults to which freemen 
were exposed ; when the Arcadians were disposed 
to assist them; when they commiserated their 
wretched state ; when they discovered that, by the 
necessities of the times alone, they had been obliged 
to attend on Alexander, but that their inclinations 
were invariaWy attached to Thebes and to the liber- 
ties of Greece ; when Astylus, their mercenary gene- 
ral, demanded (as Stratocles hath informed you) 
ten talents for leading a reinforcement to the 
Thebans; when the ambassadors applied to this 
man, who they well knew had received the king's 
money, — requested, besought him to grant such a sum 
for the preservation of the state; — then did this 
abandoned, this impious, this sordid wretch (when 
there was so fair a prospect of saving Thebes) refuse 
to part with ten talents out of all the vast treasures 
which he received ; insensible to the affecting con- 
sideration urged by Stratocles, tl\at there were those 
who would give as great a sum to divert the Arca- 
dians from this expedition, and to prevent them from 
assisting Thebes. 

Has then Greece but slight, but common injuries 
to urge against Demosthenes and his sordid avarice 1 
Hath the man so highly criminal the least pretence 
to mercy t Do not his late and former offences call 
for the severest punislmient ? The world will hear 
the sentence you are this day to pronounce. The 
eyes of all men are fixed on you, impatient to learn 
the fate of so notorious a delinquent. You are they 
Wfho, for crimes infixutely less heinous than his» have 
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heavily and inexorably inflicted punishments on 
many. Menon was by you condemned to death for 
having subjected a free youth of Pallaene to his ser- 
vile offices. Themistius, the Amphidnaean, who had 
abused a Rhodian woman that performed on the harp 
in the Eieusinian ceremonies, was by you condemned! 
to death. The same sentence you pronounced on 
Euthymachus for prostituting a maiden of Olynthus. 
And now hath this traitor furnished all the tents of 
the Barbarians with the children and wives of the 
Thebans. A city of our neighbours and our allies 
hath been torn from the very neart of Greece. The 
plougher and the sower now traverse the city of the 
Thebans, who united with us in the war against 
Philip. I say, the plougher and the sower traverse 
their habitations ; nor hath this hardened wretch dis- 
covered the least remorse at the calamities of a' 
people to whom he was sent as our ambassador; 
with whom he lived, conversed, and enjoyed all that 
hospitality could confer : whom he pretends to have 
himself gained to our alliance : whom he frequently 
visited in their prosperity, but basely betrayed in 
their distress. Our elder citizens can mform us, that 
at a time when our const) tution was destroyed, — when 
Thrasybulus was collecting our exiles in Thebes, in 
order to possess himself of Phyle, — ^when the Lace- 
daemonians, now in the height of power, issued out 
their mandate forbidding sdl states to receive the 
Athenians, or to conduct them through tlieir terri- 
tories, — this people assisted our countrymen in their 
expedition, and published their decree, so often re- 
cited in this assembly, '* that they would not look on 
with unco'^cern should any enemy invade the Athenian 
territory." Far diflferent was the conduct of this 
man, who affects snch attention to the interests of 
our allies, as you shall soon hear him boast. The 
very money which he received to preserve this people 
from ruin he refused to part with. Let these things 
ttok deep into your minds. Think on the calamities 
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which ^ariae from traitors ; let the wretched fate of 
the Olynthians and the Thebans teach you to make 
the just provision for your own security. Cut off 
the men who are ever ready to sell the interests of 
their country for a bribe, and rest your hopes of 
safety on yourselves and the gods. These are the 
means, Athenians, the only means of reforming our 
city ; to bring offenders of eminence to justice, and 
to inflict a punishment adequate to their offences. 
When common criminals are detected, no one knows, 
no one inquires their fate. But the punishment of 
great delinquents commands men's attention ; and a 
rigid adherence to justice, without regard to persons, 
is sure to meet with due applause. Read the decree 
of the Thebans — ^produce the testimonies — ^read the 
letter. 

* (The decree. Tbe teetimonles. The letter.) 

He is a corrupted traitor, Athenians ! of old a cor- 
rupted traitor! This is the man who conducted 
Philip's ambassadors from Thebes to this city ; who 
was the occasion of putting an end to the former 
war; who was the accomplice of Philocrates, the 
author of the decree for making peace with Philip, 
for which you banished him : the man who hired 
carriages for the ambassadors that came hither with 
Antipater ; who entertained them ; and introduced 
the custom of paying obsequious flattery to the Mace- 
donians. Do not, O Athenians ! do not»suffer thid 
man, whose name is subscribed* to the misfortunes 
of this state, and of all the states of Greece, to 
escape unpunished ; when Heaven hath been so far 
favourable to us that one of those pests of our com- 
munity is driven froir the city, the life of the other 
forfeited to the state, let us not obstinately reject 

I b eubscribed, Ac.]— That ie, who was Uie author of all those de- 
crees which were purposely contriTed to bring on these mlsfbrtunes. 
The name of the person who proposed any 4'V^t<riuiy or decree, to the 
•aseaUy was always afllxed to it ; and Uie ezpreasion in the oriffioal to 
•apposed to aUuds to this custom. 
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these favours; let the men most eminently g^nilty 
bear the load of our offences ; so may we form happy 
presages of our future fortune. For what oocasion 
should we reserve this man 1 When may we hope 
that he will prove of advantage to us t I call on this 
assembly ; I call on all those who attend this trial ; 
— say, in what affairs hath he engaged, either private 
or public, that he hath not ruined. Did he not enter 
the house of Aristarchus, and there concert his de- 
signs t and did he not (the fact is well known) force 
this Aristarchus from the city loaded with the infa- 
mous imputation of contriving the murder of Nicode- 
mus V And such a friend did he find in Demosthenes, 
that he regarded him as his evil genius, as the author 
of all his misfortunes. But I must pass over his 
private conduct^ for the time will not admit of a 
minute detail. From the moment that he first began 
to direct our affairs, hath any one instance of ffood 
fortune attended us ? Hath not all Greece, ana not 
this state alone, been plunged in dangers, calamities, 
and disgrace 1 Many were the fair occasions which 
occurred to favour his administration; and all these 
occasions, of such moment to our interests, did be 
neglect. When any friend to his country, any use- 
ful citizen, attempted to do us service, so far was 
this leader, who is imimtient to boast of his great 
actions, from co-operating with such men, that he 
instantly infected them with the contagion of his 
unhappy conduct. Charidemus went over to the 
King of Persia, resolved to approve himself our 
friend, not by words, but actions ; and to purchase 
security for us and for the Greeks by his own dan- 
gers. This man went round the public places, framed 

» This sentence in tlie original is somewhat embarrassed ; hot I ha^ 
endeavoared to express the general purport pf tt. Nieodemus, a natire 
of AplMdnSt had been found dead, with bis eyes torn out. As he was 
known to hare been a fHend to Eubulus, who was in the party that op- 
posed Demosthenes, the suspicion of this murder fell on the orator, who 
was said to hare pemnaded Aristarchus, a youth with whom he was 
connected in nriendship, to commit it. Aristarchus was oubUdy ascnsed| 
and M to aroid the oonseousncss.— Pem. Orat. la 104 
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lii9 speeches, and pretended to a share in these trans- 
actions. Then came the severe reverse of fortune ; 
all our expectations were utterly defeated* Ephialtes 
sailed out: he hated Demosthenes; yet, from neces- 
sity, admitted him to share in his councils* — The 
fortune of the state destroyed him. Euthydicus as- 
sumed the conduct of public affairs; he professed 
himself a friend to Demosthenes. — He perished. 
You know these things much better than I: shall 
not then the experience of the past direct your judg- 
ments of the future ? Can any services be expected 
from him % Yes ; the service of forming contrivances 
in favour of our enemies on some critical emergency. 
Such was the time, when the Lacedaemonians had 
encamped, when tlie Eleans united wiih them, when 
tliey were reinforced with ten thousand mercenaries: 
Alexander said to be in India ; all Greece inflamea 
with indignation at the ignominious state to which 
traitors had reduced every community; impatient 
of distress, and earnest for relief. In this conjunc- 
ture, who was the man, Demosthenes, that had the 
direction of our councils ? In this perilous conjunc- 
ture (net to mention other like occasions) did you, 
whom we shall hear expressing the utmost indigna- 
tion at the present fallen state of Greece — did you 
propose any decree t Did you assist us with your 
counsels t did you supply us with your treasures t 
Not at all ! You were employed in ranging through 
the city, providing your whisperers, forging letters, 
• * •• * the disgrace of his illustrious country was 
then seen trimly decked with his rings, indulging in 
effeminacy and luxury amid the public calamities ; 
borne through our streets in his sedan, and insulting 
the distresses of the poor. And can we expect fu- 
ture services from him who hath neglect d all past 
occasions of serving us ? O goddess Minerva ! O 
Jupiter protector ! May our enemies ever have such 
counsellors and leaders ! 

1 Tbif poMafe is suppoaed tP be isa|ierftct in tbe cQplM. 
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Men of Athens ! do you yet remember the actions 
of jrour ancestor^l They, when the state was 
threatened with many and great calamities, encoun- 
tered dangers for your safety in a manner worthy 
of their country, worthy of their free condition, 
worthy of their reputation. I shall not here engage 
in a long detail of our most early times; of the 
actions of Aristides and Themistocles, who fortified 
our city, and brought in such immense tributes, the 
free and voluntary coi^tributions of the Greeks. Let 
us confine ourselves to the actions performed a little 
before? our own days, the actions of Cephalus, of 
Thraso, of Heliodorus, of other great men, some of 
whom are yet alive. When the citadel of Thebes 
was possessed by the Lacedasmonian forces,' they 
assisted those exiles who attempted to rescue their 
country; they braved the dangers of war, and gave 
liberty to a neighbouring state that had long been 
subjected to slavery. Cephalus was the man whose 
decree roused our fathers to this expedition ; who, 
in defiance of the Lacedaemonian power, of the 
hazards of war, of the danger of advising measures 
whose event was precarious, proposed the resolution 
that the Athenians should march out and support the 
exiles who had now possessed themselves of Thebes. 
And our fathers did issue forth : in a few days the 
Spartan garrison was forced out; the liberty of 
'Hiebes restored ; and the conduct of this state ap* 
proved worthy of our aneestors. These were coun* 
sellers, Athenians ! these were leaders worthy of yon 
and of your country: not such miscreants as those 
who never did, never can prove useful to tlie public ; 
attentive only to the preservation of their own vile 
persons, to amassing their sordid gains ; who rencter 
their country more inglorious than themselves ; who 
now, when evidently convicted of bribery* practise 
all their arts to deceive you, and expect, amid their 

1 flee notarcb^iD tbe Uh of Pelopidas. 
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baseness, to find credit and security in the fruits of 
tlieir avarice* Let their long course of iniquity at 
lengrth meet the just punishment. Let them die; 
their own sentence hath condemned them. 

Is it not scandalous, Athenians ! that your opinion 
of the guilt of Demosthenes should depend only on 
our representations ? Do you not know that he is a 
corrupted traitor, a public robber, false to his friends, 
and a disgrace to the state? What decrees, what 
laws have not been made subservient to his gain T 
There are men in this tribunal who were of the 
Three Hundred when he proposed the law relative 
to our trierarchs.' Inform those who stand near you 
how, for a bribe of three talents, he altered and new* 
modelled this law in every assembly; and, just as 
he was feed, inserted or erased clauses. Say^in the 
name of Heaven ! think ye, O men of Athens ! that 
he gained nothing by his decree which gave Diphilus 
the honours of public mamtenance and a statue? 
Was he not paid for obtaining the freedom of our city tO' 
Chffirephilus, and Phidon, and Pamphilus, and Philip, 
and such mean persons as Epigenes and CononT 
Was It for nothing he procured brazen statues to 
Berisades, and Satyrus, and Gorgippus, those de* 
tested tyrants, from whom* he annually receives » 
thousand bushels of com — although he is ready to 
lament the distresses of his fortune 1 Was it for 
nothing he made Taurosthenes an Athenian citizen, 
whoensfeved his countrymen, and, together with his 
brother Callias, betrayed aHEubiea to Philip 1 whom 
our laws forbid to appear in Athens, on pain of suf* 
fering the punishment of those who return from 
exile.' Such a man this friend to our constitution 
enrolled among our citizens. These and many other 

1 This was the law of which Bsmosthenes speaks in the oration on 
the Crown, by which every citizen was bound to contribute to the ex* 
pQBM of the navy in |»t»portioa to his fortune, instead of Just paying one* 
irixteenth part of the expense o( <me ship, wliatever might be bis circumr 
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insianoes, in which he hath prostituted our honourit 
can be proved by authentic evidence. And could 
he who gladly descended to small gains resist thQ 
temptation of so great a sum as twenty talents 1 
Six months hath the Areopagus been engaged in then 
inquiry into the conduct of Demosthenes, Demades* 
and Cephisophon. And was all this time wasted 
only to make a false and unjust report % The whole 
body of our citizens, and of the Greeks, now iax their 
eyes on you (as I before observed), impatient for the 
result of this day's business, earnest to be informed 
whether corruption may expect its just punishment, 
or fear no control; whether the authonty of our 
tribunals is to be confirmed or destroyed by tho 
sentence passed on Demosthenes; a man whose 
public conduct hath long since called for severe 
vengeance; who is obAoxious to all the curses ever 
denounced within this city; who hath sworn falsely 
by the tremendous furies, and all the divinitiea 
whose names are sacred in the Areopagus; who 
hath been devoted to destruction in every assembly^ 
as he is convicted of bribery, and hath dealt in- 
sidiously with his country, in defiance of the awful 
execration;^ whose declarations are ever different 
from his private sentiments; who gave to Aruftarchus. 
the most shocking and nefarious advice. If there 
be any punishment due to perjury and villany, surely 
he must this day, this moment, feel its utmost weight* 
—Ye judges, hear the execrations i 

[The execrationa.] 

And now, ye judges, so prone to falsehood and 
absurdity is Demosthenes, so devoid of shame, so 
insensible to his conviction, to the awful purport of 
these execrations, that, as I am informed, he pre- 
sumes to urge against me that I was once condemned 
by the Areopagus; and that I am guilty of the greatest 

1 The awfod execration.>-Wh1c1i was pronoiinced bv tha herald. o» 
the opening of evvry aaaembly* againit tboae who sboold aet or apeak t» 
gMipnsJorilce of the oonmnuitj. 

Dem. Tol. U.— T 
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inconsistency, in first objecting to the authority of 
this council, in my own case, and now founding my 
accusation against him on their authority. Thus, in 
order to deceive certain persons, hath he framed a 
tale utterly false and groundless. But, that he may 
not deceive you by this insinuation ; that you may 
be assured that the Areopagus never did, never can 
condemn me ; but that I was, indered, treated injuri- 
ously by one wicked man, on whom you inflicted 
the just punishment of his guilt : I shall first briefly 
state this affair, and then return to my allegations 
against Demosthenes. 

There are two methods in which the Areopagus 
may proceed to an indictment against any person. 
And what are these ? By entering into an inquiry, 
either of their own mere motion and pleasure, or by 
direction of the popular assembly. There is no 
other way. If, then, thou darest to assert, monster 
as thou art, that the proceedings against me were in 
consequence of the assembly's direction, produce the 
decree, name my accusers, — as 1 have done in the 
present case, shown the decree by which the council 
was directed to enter into this inquiry, and produced 
the accusers chosen by the people, who have so fully 
displayed thy guilt. If this can be done in my case 
I am ready to submit to death. But if you allege 
that the Areopagus proceeded against me of its own 
motion, produce some members of the council t9 
attest this, as I shall to attest the contrary. The 
man, like you an abandoned traitor, who so falsely 
charged both me and the council, I in>peached before 
the Five Hundred, convicted of being suborned by 
Timoeles to ccmduct the prosecution against me, 
and prevailed on his judges to punish him with due 
severity. — Take the evidence which 1 produced in 
this cause, whose truth and validity were never 
questioned; and which I shall now produce. Read. 

[Tbe evkleiice.] 

Nor is it at all wonderful, Athenians ! that when 
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Pistias, a member of the Areopagus, accused me of 
injustice (falsely charging both me and the council), 
truth should for a while l^ borne down ; and that his 
malicious accusations should gain some credit against 
a man whose infirmities and retired life render^ him 
unable to make the necessary defence* But now, 
when the whole body of the Areopagus hath solemnly 
pronounced that Demosthenes nath been guilty of 
accepting twenty talents, in contempt of his duty» 
and the good of his country; when this your popular 
leader, on whom all your hopes were fixed, is con- 
victed of clandestinely receiving bribes; shall the 
laws, shall justice, shall truth have less weight than 
the speeches of Demosthenes ? Shall the csdumnies 
he utters against the council prevail against the 
whole force of evidence? The council, saith he, 
hath frequently indicted persons of illegal proceed- 
ings, who have been acquitted on a fair trial ; and, 
in some cases, scarcely a fifth part of the judges con- 
curred with the Areopagus. But such cases are easily 
accounted for. This council takes cognizance of all 
crimes whatever, which are either referred to them 
by you, or belong immediately to their own jurisdic- 
tion ; and, in such proceedings, they do not act like 
you (let not my freedom give offence), who are fre- 
quently influenced by pity rather than directed by 
justice ; but, in whatever cases our laws are violated, 
they consider only the evidence, and indict the guilty} 
well knowing, that if slight offences are neglected, 
men wiU be habituated and embc^dened to proceed 
to greater. Hence are their indictments returned to 
you against several delinquents of the inferior kind.^ 
These, when brought to trial, you acquit ; not from 
the least suspicion of this couneiPs integrity, but 
because you are inclined to mercy rather than to 

I Particalar inttancei of these are mentioned in the text: but.astbey 
cannot be intereatinf to tbe English reader, I ha¥e chosen tbe general 
expression. The same liberty haih been talcen in this oration, in some* 
tijcnes omitting names and circQmsUuices wjtiicji could not ^e eitjiar 
Ufbtor beaaty totbetrOTrtatioft. 
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rigour, and deem the punishment prescribed by the 
letter of the law too great for their offences. In 
these cases, Demosthenes, were the declarations of 
the council false T By no means ! And yet, in these 
and other cases, have you acquitted those whom they 
declared guilty. Thus, when the Areopagus was 
directed to inquire whether Polyeuctus had gone to 
Megara and held an intercourse with our exiles, and 
to report their determination, they reported that he 
had gone thither. Accusers were chosen ; he was 
brought to a trial ; you acquitted him, although he 
confessed that he had gone to Megara, to Nicophanes, 
who married his mothe r. For you thought it no such 
heinous offence that he had held an intercourse with 
his own father-in-law when in exile and distress, 
and had assisted him to the utmost of his power. In 
this case, Demosthenes, no objection lay to the pro- 
ceedings of the council : these were acknowledged 
to be just. Yet was Polyeuctus acquitted by his 
judges ; for the Areopagus is only to consider and 
declare the fact ; but the criminal, as I have observed, 
was deemed worthy of the mercy of his tribunal. 
And are we from such cases to conclude, that no 
credit is due to the declarations of the Areopagus, 
by which you and your accomplices are charged 
with corruption? Show your judges, if you can, 
that your case is at all similar to those I have hinted 
at; that the guilt of bribery deserves mercy; and 
then you may expect mercy. But what saith the 
law t In other pecuniary matters it directs that the 
injurious party shall be fined in twice the value of 
his fraudulent ^ains. In the case of bribery two dif- 
ferent punishments are prescribed : the first is death, 
that the example of the delinquent may serve as a 
terror to others : the second, a fine, tenfold of the 
bribe received, that they who proceed to such enor- 
mities may be disappointed in their sordid hopes of 
gain. 
To this do you object that all the persons thus 
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declared guilty by the Areopagus confessed that their 
Judgment was fair and equitable, bi)t that you have 
objected to their determination I No ; you. are the 
only person who have solicited to be judged by their 
sentence. You yourself prefenred the decree by 
which you are now condemned : you made the whole 
assembly a witness to your concessions: you your- 
self directed that death should be your punishment 
if the council declared tlrat you had received any 
part of those treasures which Harpalus brought 
hither: you yourself have moved in former cases 
that the Areopagus should have jurisdiction over all 
our citizens, jabould proceed agreeably to our ancient 
laws to punish all delinquents. To this council, 
which you now call an otigardiieal faction, did you 
implioitly resign this wh<^e city. By your decree, 
which acknowledged its authority^ were two Athe« 
niana, the father and the son« delivered to the execu* 
tionen by your deoree was a^sceadant of our great 
deliverer Harmodius cast into chains : the decision of 
. the Areopagus condemned Antipho to torture and 
death :* in obedience to its authority, and in execu- 
tion of its just sentence, did you banish Arclnnus 
from the city as a traitor. And do yoxx attempt to 
invalidate this authority in your own case I Is this 
just! Is this consonant to our laws I 

On you, ye judges, I denounce the vengeance of 
the tremendous goddesses wh« possess this land, of 
the heroes x^our countiy, of Minerva 4>ur patroness, 
of all our other guardian divinities, if ye suffer Ihis 
corrupted XraAUx to escape, whom the etate hath 
given into your hands*; whose counsels have ruined 
oiur fortune, defeated our hopes, betrayed us to our 
assailants ; whom our enemies wished to live, con- 
vinced that he must prove our destruction; whose 
death our friends regard as the only ev«nt which can 
xaise us from this fallen states aJod lor whose j^ 

. Jfle6 0oteMUieflntfaMiftrtheRigidttkMHiritiBAtit>p.ll. 

r2 
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punishment they therefore breathe their warmest 
Mrisfaes, their most fervent prayers to the gods. To 
these gods I too pour out my petitions, tfiat they 
may save the Athenians, who now see their children, 
their wives, their honour, all that they account valu- 
able, exposed to danger. 

What shall we say, ye judges, to those who stand 
waiting tlie event of this cause, if (which Heaven 
avert !) the craft of this impostor should deceive you ? 
When we depart from this tribunal, with what face 
can each of you enter under his own roof, if you dis- 
miss this traitor, whose roof was polluted by his cor- 
rupt gains ? And if you pronounce that coimcil void 
of credit and authority, which we have hitherto re- 
garded as highly awful and august, what hopes, my 
countrymen! (Oh! consider this) what hopes can 
we conceive, on any perilous emergency, if we teach 
men to despise the danger of receiving bribes against 
their country? and if an assembly, the guardians of 
their country on such emergencies, be branded with 
disgrace t 

Let us suppose the case, that, agreeably to the 
decree of Demosthenes, Alexander should, by his 
ambassadors, demand the gold which Harpalus 
brought hither; that, to confirm the sentence of the 
Areopagus, he should send back the slaves, and direct 
us to extort the truth from them* What should we 
then say ? Would you, Demosthenes, then move for 
a declaration of war? you, who have so nobly con- 
ducted our former wars ! And if such should be the 
resolution of the assembly, which would be the fairer 
procedure, to take that money to ourselves which 
you secreted in order to support our war ; or to load 
our citizens with taxes, to oblige our women to send 
in their ornaments, to melt down our plate, to strip 
our temples of their offerings, as your decree directed 1 
Though from your houses in the Pyrseus, and in the 
city, you yourself contributed just fifty drachmae; 
and nobly hath yooat twenty talents repaid such 
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botmty ! Or, would yon move that we should not 
declare war; but that we should^ agreeably to your 
decree, return the gold conveyed hither to Alexander! 
In this case, the community must pay your share. 
And is this just, is this equal dealing, is this consti* 
tutional^ that our useful citizens should be taxed to 
glut your avarice! that men of avowed property 
^ould contribute, while your property lies concealed, 
notwithstanding you have received one hundred and 
fifty talents, partly from the king's, partly from Alex- 
ander's treasure ; all carefully secreted, as you justly 
dread the consequences of your conduct ! that our 
laws should direct that every public speaker, every 
leader of our forces should recommend himself to 
the confi(tence of the public, by educating children, 
and by possessing land within our territory, nor 
assume the direction of our affairs until he had givea 
these pledges of his fidelity; and that you should 
sell your patrimonial lands, and adopt the children 
of strangers, to elude the force of laws and oaths ! 
that you should impose military service on others, 
you who basely fled from you/ own post 1 

To what causes, Athenians ! is the prosperity or 
the calamity of a state to be ascribed ? To none so 
Eminently as to its ministers and generals. Turn 
your eyes to the state of Thebes. It subsisted once; 
it was once great; it had its soldiers and com- 
manders. Tliire was a time (our elder citizens de- 
clare it, and on their authority I speak), when Pelo- 
S'das led the Sacred Band; when Epamixx^ndas and 
s colleagues commanded the army. Then did the 
Thebans gain the victory at Leuctra; then did they 
pierce into the territories of Laced2emon, before 
deemed inaccessible; then did they achieve many 
and noble deeds. The Messenians they reinstated 
in their city, after a dispersion of four hundred years. 
To the Arcadians they gave freedom and independ- 
ence ; while the world viewed their illustrious con- 
duct with applause. On the other hand, at what 
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time did they act ignobly, unworthy of their native 
magnanimity? When Timolaus called himself 
Philip's friend, and was corrupted by his gold; when 
the traitor Proxemw led the mercenary forces col- 
lected for the expedition to Amphissa ; when Thea- 
genes, wretched and eonrui^, like this man, was 
made commander of their band ; tfien did these three 
men confound and utterly destroy the affairs of that 
state and of all Greece. So indisputably true it is 
that leaders are the great cause of aU the good and 
all the cVil that can attend a comtnunity. We see 
this in the instance of our own state. Reflect, and 
eay at what time was this city great and eminent in 
Greece, worthy of our ancestors, and of their illus- 
trious actions? when Conon (as our ancient citizens 
inform us) gatn^ the navai victory at Cnidos ; when 
Iphicrates cut off the detaehment of the Lacede- 
monians ; when Chabrias defeated the Spartan fleet 
at Naxos ; when Timotheus triumphed m the sea^ 
fij(ht near Corcyra. Then, Athenians ! then it was 
that the Lacedsmonians, whose wise and faithful 
leaders,* whose adherence to their ancient institu- 
tions had tendered them iUustnous, were reduced so 
low, as to appear before us, like abject supi^ieants, 
and implore for mercy. Our state, whi<4i they had 
subverted, by means of those who then conducted 
our affiairs, «once more became the soveceign of 
Greece-; aad ao wonder, when the men now men- 
tioned were our generate, and Arcfaimis and Cephalus 
our ministers. For what is the great security of 
every state and ^nation? Good generals and aide 
ministers* 

Let this be duly -and attentively oensidered, and 
let us no longer suffer by the corrupt and wretched 
oonduct of Demosthenes. Let it not be imagined 
ihat we shall ever want good men and faithful coun* 

1 The word ffYtfitav seema to bare been som^lme* used by tbe orator 
«8 a general term, 8ignUyinc,notonlycooiin«od«EBtakV»ribiitpDp«lir 
iKdeiyaxidMoivutn. 
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scllors. With all the generous severity of our 
ancestors, let us exterminate the man whose bribery, 
whose treason, are evidently detected; who could 
not resist the temptation of gold ; who hath involved 
his country in calamities the most grievous: let us 
destroy this pest of Greece ; let not his contagion 
infect our city; then may we hope for some ch^ge 
of fortune, then may we expect that our affairs will 
flourish. Attend, Athenians! while we read the 
decree proposed by Demosthenes, this friend to 
liberty, in the midst of our public disorders^ imme- 
diately after the engagement at Ch2eronea. Hear 
also the oracle of Dodona, the voice of Dodonsean 
Jove himself (for long since have we been warned 
to guard against leaders and ministers). — ^First read 
the oracle. 

[The oracle.] 

Now read this fine decree : — 

^ [Part of tbe deeree.}^ 

He is a friend to liberty, indeed, who issues out 
his mandate for our citizens to take up arms, him- 
self spiritless and dastardly ! who, it displeased at 
any of his countr3rmen, orders them to the post of 
toil and labour; and assumes, in every instance, a 
despotic power of acting as he pleases ! — Now read 
the rest. 

[Tbe re«t of the decree.] 

You hear, ye judges, that the ambassadors are all 
named in the decree. But the instant this man was 
informed of the battle of Chaeronea, and that Philip 
was preparing to invade us, he procured himself to 
be nominated an ambassador, that he might fly from 
the danger which threatened us ; and with a shame- 
less insensibility to the distresses of his country, 
did h«^hen secrete eight talents of the public 
money, while other citizens were freely contributing 
to the necessities of the state from their own for- 
ttmes. Such was this minister, and such the occa- 
sions, the only occasions he ever took of going 
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abroad : the first, immediately after the engagement, 
when he fled from the danfi^r of his country: the 
second, when, protected by his office of chief inspector 
of the solemnities,' he went to Olympia to confer 
with Nicanor: a man worthy to be intrusted with 
the interests of his country, worthy to be regarded 
as our great resource in tinie of danger, who, when 
his fellow-citizens are called forth to meet their 
enemies, flies from his post and hides himself at 
honoe ; when the danger is at home, and his aid de- 
manded here, pretends that he is an ambassador, and 
runs from the city! When there was a real occa- 
sion for an embassy, to induce Alexander to peace, 
he refused to move one step from home ; but when 
it was once reported that this prince was so favour- 
ably disposed towards us as to permit those to return 
whom his power had banished, and that Nicanoi' had 
come to Olympia, then did he offer his services as 
inspector of the solemn rites. Such is this man's 
conduct : if we are to take the fiel(l, he is confined 
at home; if this be the scene of duty, he is an 
ambassador ; if really sent on an embassy, we find 
liim a fugitive P 

Attend to those decrees of Demosthenes which 
empower the Areopagus to inquire into such corrupt 
practices — when he himself, and when other eitizens 
were accused; and, by comparing cases so exactly 
parallel, convince yourselves of the infatuation of 
bemosthenes. 

1 Apx(0cwp<af. Tbe ntine of tbdr offiee wtio went u depatiefl to 
oQbr sacrifices. 4cc. at the most faraoiM temples, or (as in the present 
case) to attend at the public games. The scenes of sudi sidemnitiss 
vmn exempt IVom alt hoetilitiee, and the persons of the Bmooi and 
apxiOcvpoi were sacred and inviolable. 

2 Nicanor was the agent of Alexander, sent to the public games to bm- 
claim his mastei^s kind intentions to the Greeks. 

8 Plutarch informs us <in his Li fe of Demosthenes) that the orator was 
appointed, with some other Athenians, to go on an embassy to Alexandsr 
immediately after the destruction of Thebce, in order to conclude a treatf 
with this prince ; and that, when be bad proceeded so (kr as to Citberon, 
he began to reflect seriously on the danger of tbe Macedonian's resent 
ment, and returned home in a fit dMerrar. So Our Us arrnaor^i ilUai 
tiODt are fioaUnm^ by history. 
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[A dBeroe*] 

Did you, Demosthenes, propose this decree t You 
did : it cannot be denied. Was the report of the 
Areopagus decisive in this case ? It was. Were the 
delinquents punished with death 1 They were : your 
decree had its due weight: it cannot be denied. 
Now read that decree which Demosthenes preferred 
against Demosthenes. Attend, ye judges ! — He hath 
detected, he hath informed against Demosthenes 
(this is the fact, in one word)t and on himself hath 
he justly pronounced the sentence of death. And 
now, when he is consigned over to you judges se- 
lected from the body of our citizens, sworn to obey 
the laws and resolutions of the assembly, how will 
you proceed? Will you impiously defy the ven- 
geance of the gods ? Will you violate all that is ac- 
counted just and sacred among men ? O no, my 
countrymen ! by no means ! Grievous and scan- 
dalous would it be, if other citizens, not more un- 
worthy, not more criminal than Demosthenes, should 
be destroyed by his decrees; while he himself, con- 
victed by himself, and by his own decree, rfiould 
despise you and your laws, and triumph in his im- 
punity. This very council, this place, these tews, 
this very speaker were the causes of all the severity 
which hath been or may be feh by other delinquents. 
The same speaker hath, m the presence of the popu- 
lar assembly, committed the decision of hts own 
cause to the same council. You were witnesses of 
this, of the compact which he made with his country. 
He drew up the decree by which he is condemnea : 
he deposited it with the mother of the gods, the guar- 
dian of all oin* public acts and laws. It would be 
impious to rescind it; to invoke the gods as wit- 
nesses to the integrity of your decisions, and to de- 
cide in opposition to tnose facts which the gods have 
sanctified. Neptune, when condemned by this coun- 
cil, in his contest with Mars, submitted to its de- 
eisioik The tremendous furies, witnesses of ita 
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ientence in the cause of Orestes, of the sanctity 
and integrity of its judgment, have fixed their resi- 
dence in this council. And how will you proceed, 
you who affect the character of ciNisinnmate piety 1 
Shall the wicked arts of Demosthenes prevail on you 
to invalidate its authority? No, Athenians! your 
wisdom cannot suffer it : you are this day to give 
sentence in no ordinary or trivial cause : you are to 
determine the safety of your country: you are to 
pronounce sentence on corruption, on those wicked 
practices which involve the world in calamity. If^ 
then, you now exert yourselves to the utmost, exter- 
minate those criminals, and correct the shameless 
eagerness of receiving bribes, then (if Heaven so 
pleases) you shall enjoy prosperity; but if you per- 
mit your public speakers to sell you, such negligence 
must prove the ruin of your country. 

In our popular assembly, Demosthenes proposed 
^as a thing indispensably required by the rules of 
justice) that all the treasure brought into Attica by 
Haipalus should be seized and kept for Alexander : 
but say, how shall we keep this treasure, if you se- 
crete your twenty talents, if another secures his sum, 
if Demades is to have his ample portion, if the rest 
are to possess their sevenil shares as specified in the 
report? Sixty-four talents are declared to be the 
amount of such distributions: and which is the 
nobler and the )uster procedure, to intrust the whole 
to the state until the people shall have come to some 
fair determination, or to suffer our orators and some 
generals to divide the spoil! To intrust it to the 

Jmblic must, in my opinion, be universally acknow- 
edgedjusi and reasonable: that it should be pos- 
sessed by private persons can never be pretended. 

Many, and various, and inconsistent are the alle- 
ffations which you shall hear this man urge, ye 
Judges! for he knows tliat heretofore you have 
always suffered Kim to amuse you with airy hopea 
and false tepr^entationa; nor ever ce<ained the 
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memory of his promises longer than while he was 
delivermg them. If, then, the state is to be still loaded 
with the baseness and accursed fortune of IMmos* 
thenes, I can only say, that whatever may be the 
event, we must submit: but if we still retain the due 
regard to our country, if we still retain the just ab- 
horrence of wicked and corrupted men, if we would 
redeem our fortune and form happy presages of fu- 
turity, we must be deaf to the intreaties of this aban- 
doned impostor ; we must not suffer his artfid tears 
and insidious supplications to prevail on us. Which 
of you, Athenians ! is so credulous— who so in- 
considerate, who so inexperienced in all past and 
ranesent affairs, — as to expect that a state reduced 
from such grandeur to its present ignoble condition 
(from what cause or what fortune I shall not say), 
— a state that now finds its distresses aggravated 
and its dangers increased by the corrupt practices of 
(me of its citizens, loaded with odious unputations, 
obliged to justify his conduct, to obviate the su»- 
{Hcion of having received money which some indi- 
viduals have secreted; — ^that such a state, I say, can 
still be saved by the services of such a mant Why 
•hotdd I mention the numerous instances of his false 
and inconsistent conduct? how at one time he in- 
sisted and proposed that no divinity riiould be ad- 
mitted but sucn as descended to us from ancient 
tradition, and the next moment dedared that the 
people should not contend with Alscander about his 
claim of divine honours ? how, when he himself was 
in dancer of a tiial, he impeached Callimedon of 
eonspirmg with the exites at Meffara to destroy our 
eonstitutwn, and thru at one& wiudrew hisimpeadi- 
mentt how, in the assembly lately convened, hb 
procured and suborned a witness to testify that a de- 
sign was formed acainst om* stores, but never pre- 
ferred a decree ; oiuy alarmed us with these informa- 
tions just to serve the inresent purpose T — Of all thes« 
things you have been 
PiM. vox., n.— O 
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He is, indeed, my countrymen, an impostor and a 
profligate : no true Athenian, as all his conduct and 
transactions declare. What ships of war were pro- 
vided for the state in his administration, as in that 
of Eubulusl What conveniences or buildings for 
our marine ? When did he, by any decree or any 
law, regulate our cavalry? What force, either by 
land or sea, did he provide, when so many fair occa- 
sions offered after the fatal engagement at Chaeronea ? 
What offerings did he deposite in our citadel to grace 
the shrine of our patroness? What edifices hath he 
erected in our port, in our city, or in our territory? 
None. And shall this man, who in war hath proved a 
coward, in his civil conduct useless, who hath never 
once attempted to oppose or control the traitorous 
enemies of the state, who hath wavered and changed, 
and deserted the service of the people, — shall this 
man find mercy ? No. If you are wise, if you have 
a generous regard for yourselves and for your coun- 
try, embrace this happy opportunity : deliver to the 
hand of justice those public speakers whose comip- 
tion hath disgraced the state, and guard against that 
danger which the gods by their sacred oracles have 
frequently denounced; the danger to be apprehended 
from leaders and counsellors. Hear the words of 
this oracle. — Read. 

[Tbe oracle.] 

But how can we have one mind, how can we all 
conspire to the general interest, if our ministers and 
leaders are suffered to desert that interest for a 
bribe ?^ If you and all the people are to see your 
native soil, your religion, your children, your wives, 
exposed to the danger of utter ruin, while they form 
their iniquitous schemes in concert, affect to be se- 
veie, and to inveigh against each other in public ; but 
in piivateali conspire and concur in one design, that 

1 It appears plainly tbat this oracle concluded ^tb recommending 
maidmlty, ao as to form a emmsxion with this passage, in which prob> 
■My thb Tsry words of the oncbi are repeatad. 
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of deceivinfif and abusing your credulity! What is 
really the conduct of a minister true to the commu- 
nity, and sincerely an enemy to those who act and 
speak against its interest ? or, what is said to have 
been the regular tenor of their conduct who lived 
before your time, Demosthenes and Polyeuctes, when 
the state was involved in no distress ? Did they not 
bring criminals to justice t did they not impeach 1 
did they not prosecute them for illegal practices I 
Where is the instance in which you have imitated 
this conduct, you who affect such veneration for the 
people, who tell us that our security depends wholly 
on their determinations 1 Did you commence any 
prosecutions against Demades when his administra- 
tion had been so repeatedly and enormously iUe^ ? 
did you endeavour to control any of those his actions 
purposely calculated to oppose our interest 1 No ; * 
not one ! Did you impeach him when his conduct 
had in many instances violated our decrees and 
laws 1 Never ! — ^no : you suffered his statue to be 
erected in our city; you suffered him to obtain 
the honour of public maintenance, as if equal in 
merit to the descendants of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. On what occasion hath the people ever ex- 
perienced your affections? When nave they felt 
the good effects of your force and energy as public 
speaiers ? Is it then you boast this energy, when 
you deceive them, when you can gain their attention 
to your servile flattery ? •* No resource can you find 
abroad : your only refuge is in their kindness." First, 
you should have approved yourselves zealous in op- 
posing those whose counsels are repugnant to the 
people's interest ; then might you expect some credit 
when you declare that your only refuge is in the 
kindness of the people : but your declarations are 
false ; you have secured your resources abroad by 
vying with each other in abject flattery of those who 
confessedly devote themselves to the service of 
Alexander; who confessedly have shared those 
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bribei which the council hath thus detected and 
condemned. You, Demosthenes, in particular, have 
had your interview with Nicauor in the presence of 
all Greece : you have been at Olympia ; you have 
consulted the god. Thus it is plain that you are in 
no danger from abroad. Yet you represent your 
condition as truly pitiable, traitor and hireling as you 
are, vainly imagining that your wicked artifices shall 
deceive, and that you shall escape the punishment 
due to your oftences: thus have you proved more 
shameless and abandoned than Demaoes himself. 
He, indeed, did not disguise his guilt; he confessed 
that he had received and would receive gold ; but 
then he did not presume to show his face in public ; 
he did not dare to object to the report of the council, 
.though he never moved that the sentence of the 
council should be decisive in his case ; never con- 
demned himself to die if adjudged guilty of bribery 
by the council. But such was your dependence on 
your fair speeches, such was your contempt of the 
simplicity of your countr3rmen, that you thought it 
easy to persuade your judges that in your case only 
the Areopagus liad reported falsely; against you 
alone theu* sentence had been unjust : — but who can 
admit of such a thought ? 

And now, my fellow-citizens, consider how you 
are to act. The people have returned to you an in- 
formation of a crime lately committed. Demos- 
thenes stands first before you to suffer the punish- 
ment denounced against sol whom this information 
condemns. We have explained his guilt with an 
unbiassed attention to the laws : will you then dis- 
cover a total disregard of all these offences ! Will 
you, when intrusted with so important a decision, 
invalidate the judgment of the people, of the Areopa- 
gus, of all mankind 1 Will you take on yourselves 
the guilt of these men ? or will you give the world 
an example of that detestation m which this state 
liolds traitors and hirelings that oppose our interests 
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for a bribe 1 This entirely depends on you. You, 
the fifteen hundred chosen judges, have tlie safety 
of our country in your hands. This day, this sen- 
tence you are now to pronounce must establish this 
city in full security, if it be consonant to justice ; or 
must entirely defeat all our hopes, if it gives support 
to such iniquitous practices. Let not the false tears 
of Demosthenes make an impression on your minds, 
nor sacrifice our rights and laws to his supplications. 
Necessity never fdrced him to receive lus share of 
this gold ; he was more than sufficiently enriched by 
your treasure. Necessity hath not forced him now 
to enter on his defence : his crimes are acknowledged; 
his sentence pronounced by himself. The sordid 
baseness, the guilt of all his past life have at length 
brought down vengeance on his head : let not then 
his tears and lamentations move you. It is your 
country that much more deservedly claims your pity ; 
your country, which his practices have exposed to 
danger; your country, which now supplicates its 
sons, presents your wives and children -before you, 
beseeching you to save them by punishing this 
traitor : that country, in which your ancestors, with 
a generous zeal, encountered numberless dangers, 
that they might transmit it free to their posterity, in 
which we find many and noble examples of ancient 
virtue. Here fix your attention. Look to your re- 
ligion, the sacred rites of antiquity, the sepulchres 
of your fathers, and give sentence with an unshaken 
integrity. When Demosthenes attempts to deceive 
and abuse you with his tears and wailings, then turn 
your eyes to the city, reflect on its former glory, and 
consider whether Demosthenes hath been reduced to 

g -eater wretchedness by the city, or the city by 
emosthenes : you wiU find that he, from the time 
that he was intrusted with our affairs, rose from the 
condition of a writer of speeches, and hired pleader 
for Ctesippus and Phormio, to a state of affluence 
superior to all his countrsrmen : fron^ obscurity, from 
G2 
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a birth ennobled by no ancestry, he rose to emi* 
Hence; but that the city hath been reduced to a con- 
dition utterly unworthy of its ancient illustrious 
honours. 

Despimng, then, the entreaties, the false artifices of 
this man, kt justice and integrity be your only ob- 
jects. Consider the good of your country, not that 
of Demosthenes. This is the part of honest, upright 
judges. And should any man rise to plead in favour 
of Demosthenes, consider that such a man, if not 
involved in the same guilt, is at least disaffected to 
the state ; as he would screen those from justice who 
have been bribed to betray its interests ; as he would 
subvert the authority of the Areopagus, on which our 
lives depend, and confound and destroy all our laws 
and institutions. But should any orator or general 
rise to defend him, in hopes to defeat an indictment 
by which they themselves must be attacked, suffer 
them not to speak ; consider that they have been ac- 
complicea in entertaining and conveying Harpalus 
away; consider that these men do really speak 
against their country, and are the common enemies 
of our laws and constitution : silence such insidious 
advocates. If the facts alleged be false, let that be. 
proved : and especially let your indignation fall on 
nim who foolishly relies on his power of speaking; 
who, when evidently convicted of receiving bribes, 
adds to his guilt by attempting to practise his arti- 
fice on you. Inflict that punishment on him which 
the honour of your country and your own honour 
^mand: else, by one vote, by one sentence, will 
you bring down all their guilt who have or may 
be convicted of corruption on yourselves and on the 
people ; and you yourselves will condemn that ill- 
judged lenity wmch now suffers them to escape, 
when it is no longer in your power to prevent the 
fetal consequences. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discharge my part of 
ibif piOfleciiticHi. I have assisted without regsffd to 
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any consideration but that of Justice and the interest 
of the state. I have not deserted the cause of my 
country, nor sacrificed the trust reposed in me by Uie 
people to pnvate favour. I but request that your 
sentence may be directed by the same principles. 
And now let those speak who are to succeed me in 
this prosecution. 



APPENDIX TO THE NOTES ON THE 
PHILffPIC ORATIONS. 



TBI OoncliMton to the Philippic Orations contatM a hrie^ account of 
the OTerthrow of Grecian liberty by the arma of Macedon. The addition 
of the oration of Dinarchua to the present collection affords an occasion 
of deducing the history of onr orator himself, fVom his public administra- 
tion down to the fhtal pennd of his life. A short time before he had 
been loaded with the imputation of having suffered himself to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalns, he had a (hir occasion of explaining the general ten«r 
of his public conduct ; and on this occasion (I mean his contest with 
.Sschines about the Crown) the people gave a AiU and ample testimony 
to the wisdom and integrity of his counsels, to his patriotic zeal and 
iudefhtigable ardour in the service of his country. 

Yet his character, great and splendid as it certainly was, had yet one 
fhult, which obscured and disgraced its lustre— that of too passionate a 
regard for money: and the indelicate means to which ho descended of 
acquiring riches diverted the attention of severe observers from the 
noble purposes to which he applied them. Faction must have con- 
tributed to increase the clamour which the suspicion of his avarice ex- 
cited ; and both might have conspired to give credit to the late aecosa- 
tion of his enemies. The testimony of Pausanias (as mentioned in the 
introduction to the oration of Dinarchus) affords a very strong presump- 
tion of his Innocence in this case. His own steady appeal to the justice 
of his country ; his forwardness in promoting an inquiry imo the private 
practices of Harpalos, and the zeal which he expressed for detecting 
those who had been really guilty of receiving his money, seem to be no 
indications of his own guilt ; unless it be supposed that he had arrived 
to a pitch of consummate hypocrisy, and even of tbily. The sentence 
of the Areopc^rus, indeed, condemned him ; but this sentence would have 
more weight had we any authentic evidence that, amid aJl the corruption 
anddegtsueracy of Athens, this council still maintained its purity and 
integrity. A private man (as Dinarchus himself declares) found means 
to corrupt one Areopagite. The Macedonian faction mif;bt, with equal 
ease, have corrupted the whole council ; and although the authority of 
this oouncil afihrded a plausible and popular argument to our orator's 
accusers, yet the people did not always pay an implicit deference to their 
authority. The other persons wh > were on this occasion pronounced 
ffuilty by the Areopagus, were, when brought to trial, acquitted by their 

radges, though Demosthenes was condemned in the first heat and vio* 
fence of the public resentment. 

In consequence of his condemnation he was committed to prison until 
be should pay the fine of fifty talents imposed on him. The disgrace of 
hia asntence operated powerfully on his bodily IVame ; he grew impatient 
and unable to endnre tlie rigour of confinement, and by the connivance 
of his keepem ftrand means to escape, and to fly ftom the city. He 
«hoM TrcBxene fbr his residence, where he lived for some time in a 
^oomy and dejected state of exUe; firequently turning his fy^e towards 
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Atdet (tmfB nalarelil and boraUnf into teva. nd tavtmdf wvnii^ 
tbe youth wbo Tiaited him not to meddle in poUtieal alRura. 

While Demoathenes continued in this melancholy atato the Oreeka, 
Impatient of subjecUont and stUi poe o ea ood with bopea of reeoTerinf 
their ancient glory, took the advantage of Alezaoder'a abaanoe, and bagaa 
to concert roeaaorea fbr reducing the Macedonian power, and recovering 
t\}r:- -- -r '-"!— r "" - T^r: ^^*t — - of A?=;a encouraged them in theoa 
dj4[H}ijjLH»nK ; iuwj i,t^:j>iLr]4'iii;^, rcn ALNLMiiiiii u i eminence, waa aooQ DMida 
emnmnndet of n larpie body e>r rc>r4;i^ tlidi hud been diamiaaed flrom tlM 
bervlcc of the MaceJoci^iiiiis Btid v^'Cs «up|i]itid by hia country with all 
HDcessnrieB for fhe vij^or^u^ urotceruiton of ^var. In the midat of these 
prDpuraiktna fldticfl Was r^txtvod of Ali^iEiiidnr'a death, which increaaed 
Lhe hoped atid nDiinitiad tbe rt!<mes of th<; t Greeks. The Athenians, in 
inn r+ '--'■>'■ uii-*:".iP.u..r( ,\-.,.,f ^,rLU.,««.|.i,sr<^ n, the several states, to nrgo 
Uji 1 to take up arms for the 

re .-T,. IV .. ,7 i.i.iTry Im.; ^\..: ..^.l.-, i : I b QtHiost attention to tlwss 
remonstrances, collected their forces, marched ander the command of 
.gained some advantages onrer the Bfaoedonians, p re ss e d for- 
' ' * ' itipater the governor of Maeedon, and 
I their general Leosthenes was onfor- 
tnnately slain, as he was visiting the works, and directing the aiege witii 
the Airest prospect ofsnccess. 

During these conunotiona in Greece, Demosthenea, though an exila^ 
eoold not remain an unconcerned spectator. A seal for oppoaing ths 
upogreaa of the Macedonian power had ever be«i hia atrongeat paaaion. 
eaameviolenl " . .. - ,^. 



Leosthenes, gained some advantagei 
ward into Tbessaly, deftated Antip 
blocked him up in Lamia, where th 
tunately slain, as he was visiting thfl 
the Airest prospect ofsnccess. 

During these conunotiona in Gre( 
could not remain an unconcerned i 
vfogreaa of the Macedonian power li 

He atlU retained the aame violent impressiooa ; and, transpoitiBd to find hia 
countrymen now Aill of that aiHrit which his lifb had been spent ia 
raising, he attended the Athenian deputies firom city to city, assiattng and 
supporting their remonstrances. He was strenuously of^osed byPy- 
theas, an Athenian, who had revolted to Antipater. Th«9se two partisans 
happened to meet in Arcadia, where the heat of their opposition was 
inflamed to a considerable degree of passion and animosity. ** When- 
ever,'' said Pytheaa, ** we see aaHaa* milk brought into a flunily, we coo- 
elude that it ia distempered; just so, when Athenian ambassadoni ars 
Introduced into any einr, we may presume that it labours under disor- 
ders." ** True,'' replied Demosthenes, "and as assss' milk is ever brought 
Into a flimily to restore its health, oo the Athenians never send imhseii 
dora to any city but to put an end to the diaorders which on>reaa it.* 

The livelineaa of thia anawer had more efltet than all the pathetis 
remonstrances and entreatiea of DenuMthenea. b delighted the imagi- 
nations and flattered the vanity of his countrymen. We may well mx^ 
pose that their condemnation had been violent and precipitate when so 
slight an incident vras sufficient to reconcile hon to their Ihvour. Ho 
was instantly recalled : a ship was despatched to convey him home ; 
and no sooner did he land at the Pinens than he found himself sur- 
rounded by the whole body of his fbUow-citiaens, and oongratolated by 
their nnited acclamadons. 

The fine formerly imposed on him could not indeed be remitted. But 
an expedient was found to elude the law. It had been usual to assign 
a. sum of money to the person who was intrusted to provide for the 
celebration of a festival in honour of Jupiter the saver. To this office 
Demosthenes was appointed, and for the performance of it the people 
assigned him fifty talents, the sum in which he had been condemned. 

But Demosthenes did not long enjoy his present triumph. A con 
lyanUe reioforcemsnt which Antipater raeetved llrom Asia enabled 
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him to p r i we t ote the war with new rigour against the confederated 
Greeks, whom he defeated at Cranon in lliessaiy. Each ntate was now 
Ibroed, by a prompt submission, to reconmiend themselves to the mercy 
of the conqueror. The severest terms were imposed on the Athenians* 
Th^r fbrm of p^vemment was changed to an oligarchy ; they were 
obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison ; and Antipater demanded 
that ten of their public speakers (in which number Demosthenes was 
included) should be given up to his vengeance. Alexander had made 
the like demand, and the Athenians bravely refused to comply. But 
now Demosthenes fbund than by no means inclined to protect hinv 
He therefore fled fh>m the city; and his fickle countrymen, with a 
■hameftil servile adulation to the conqueror, condemned him to death. 
He gahied Calauria, an obscure island, and there took sanctuary in a 
tem[de of Neptune. But he was quickly pursued to the place of his 
retirement by Archias, one of the principal instruments of Antipacer's 
revenge, attended by a party of soldiers. This Archias, who had for- 
merly been a tragedian, appeared before Demosthenes, affected to 
commiserate his condition, and gave him hopes of pardon and security. 
To this he replied, with a cold contempt, ** You never could affiect me 
on the stage, nor can your promises make the least impression." When 
Archias began to speak m more peremptory and menacing terms, 
** Now," said Demosthenes, *' you pronounce the very dictates of the 
Bfecedonian oracle ; before, you but acted a part. I desire but a moments 
respite, that I may send some directipns to my fomily." He then re- 
tired, and seemed employed in wriung for a while. Archias and his 
flNddiers drew near, and found him with his head bowed down and 
covered. They Imputed his behaviour to timidity and unmanly terror, 
and pressed him to rise. The great Athenian had now completely 
exeeuted his fhtal purpose ; and perceiving that the poison he had taken 
by this time had seized bis vitals, he uncovered his head, and fixing 
MS eyes on Archias, "Now," said he, "you need not scruple to act the 
part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast out this corpse unburied." (Al- 
ludrag to a speech in the Antigone of Sophocles, in which Creon orders 
that the body of Polynices should be exposed to dogs and birds of prey.) 
** O gracious Neptune !" continued Demosthenes, *' 1 will not defile thy 
temple : while I yet live I retire fhom this holy place, which Antipater 
and the Macedonians have not left unpolluted." He then rose, and de- 
sired to be supported ; but, as he passed by the altar, in a feeble and 
trembling pace, he sunk down and expired with a groan. 

Thus died Demosthenes, at the age of sixty years. His countrymen, 
ever wavering and inconsistent in their conduct, regretted the death of 
that man, whom they had basely given up to destruction ; and, by the 
honoura which they paid to his memory, seemed desirous to eflhce the 
■tain of their ingratitude. 

Among other honoure paid to their illustrious citizen, his statue was 
erected In the city with an inscription on its base to the following 
purport: 

If, with a sage and martial soul inspired. 
Thine arm had conquered as thy counsels fired, 
Greece then had braved the Macedonian sword, 
Nor bow*d submissive to her conquering lord. 

An inscription which possibly may, without presumption, be pro- 
nounced defoctive in point of delicacy, as it professes to do honour 
Demosthenes, but at the same time keeps in Hill view the great 114 
DOtorioasly exceptionable part of his character 
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vbole p ro CT e aa of that imp 
Atheu maintatned against tke Maeedonians, DemosthenM and JB»- 
diines had erer been distingniahed by tlieir weight and Inflnenoe in 
the aaaembliea of their state. They had adopted diflbrent syttema of 
ministerial ccmdaet, and stood at the liead of two opporite parties, eaeh 
80 powerl\il as to prerail by tarns, and to deftat tlie sdiemes of their 
antagonist. The leaders had on several occasions avowed their mntmU 
opposition and animositr. Demosthenes, in partienlar, had brought an 
impeachment against his rival,, and obliged him to enter into a formal 
defence of his conduct during an embassy at the court of Macedon. His 
resentment was confirmed by this desperate attack; and his sncoess in 
bearing up agahist it encouraged him to watch some ihvounble oppor- 
tunity for retorting on liis accuser. 

The defoat at Charonea afforded this opportunity. The pec^le In general 
were, indeed, too equitable to withdraw their confidence fhmi Demos- 
thenes, although his measures had been unsuccessful. But fhetion. 
which Judges, or affocts to Judge, merely by events, was violent and 
clamorous. The minister was reviled, his conduct severely scrati- 
nixed, his errors agnavated, his policy condemned, and he hhnaelf 
threatened vrith inquiries, trials, and inmeachments. The seal ot his 
partisans, on the other hand, was roused by this cmpositioo, and they 
deemed it expedient to procure some public solemn declaration in fhvour 
of Demosthenes, as the most effectual means to silence his accusers. 

It was usual with the Athenians, and indeed with all the Ch-eeks, 
when they would express their sense of extraordinary merit, tocrown 
the person so distinguished with a chai^etfrf' (dive inlerwovea with giM. 
The ceremony was perfbrmed in some populous sssemMy, convened 
either fbr business or entertamment; and proclamation was made in 
due fbrm of the honour thus eonferrsd, and the services for which it 



To procure such an honour fbr DeiDOsdMDes at i 
tire was thou^ the most eflbetnal means to oonfonna the claBMNur of 
his enemies, ue had lately been intrasled with the repair of the fbrti- 
ications of Athens, in which he expended a considerable sum of his 
swn, over and above the pubtto appointment, and thus enlarged the 
woit beyond the letter of his instructions. It vras therefore agrasd that 
Oteslphon, one of his aealous fHends, should take this oeceslon of mov- 
ing the senate to prepare a deaee(to be ratified by the popular assem- 
bly) redting this particular service of Demosthenes, lepi sssnt i ng Mm 
M a eitimn of distinguished merit, and ordatnlag that a goMm tttmm 

Dim. Vol. IL— H 
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(as tt was called) should be conferred on him. Tb give this tranmintioa 
the greater solemnit}', it was moved that the ceremony should be per- 
fbrmed in the theatre of Bacchus durinc the festival held in honour of 
that god, when not only the Atheniai*s, hut other Greeks fhHn all pans 
of the nation were assembled to see the tragedies exhibited in that 
festivaL 

The senate agreed to the resolution. But, before it could be referred 
to the popular assembly for their confirmation JSschines, who had ex- 
amined the whole transaction with all the severity that hatred and jeal- 
ousy could inspire, pronounced it irregular and illegal both in form and 
matter, and without delay assumed the common privilege of an Athe- 
nian citizen to commence a suit against Ctesiphon as the first mover 
of a decree repugnant to the laws, a crime of a very heinous nature in 
the Athenian polity. 

The articles on which he founds his accusation are reduced to these 
tbrse: 

L Whereas every citizen who has borne any magistracy is (Aliged 
by law to lay a ftill account of his administration before the proper oA* 
eers, and that it is expressly enacted that no man shall be capable of 
receiving any public honours till this his account has been duly examined 
and approved ; Ctesiphon has yet moved that Demosthenes should re- 
ceive a crown previously to the examination of his conduct in the oJIcs 
conferred on him, and before the passing of his ac -oants. 

IL Whereas it is ordained that all crowns cooferred by the commu- 
nity of citizens shaU be presented and proclaimed in their assembly, 
and in no other place whatsoever ; Ctesiphon hath yet proposed that 
the crown should be presented and proclaimed in the theatre. 

in. Whereas the laws pronounce it highly penal for any man to insert 
a felsehood in any motion or decree ; Ctesiphon hath yet expressly de- 
clared, as the foundation of this his decree, that the conduct of Demoa- 
thenes hath been ever excellent, honourable, and highly serviceable to 
the state ; a point directly opposite to the truth. 

The two former of these articles he endeavours to establish by an 
appeal to the laws and ordinances of Athens. Here he was obliged to 
be critical and copious, which may render the first parts of his pleading 
Dot so agreeable to an EngUsh reader as that in which he enters into 
the public transactions of his country and the ministerial conduct of 
his adversary. 

The prosecution was commenced in the year of the fetal battle of 
Charonea. But the final decision of the cause had been suspended about 
eight years : and this interval was Ml of great events, to which each 
of the speakers ftequenUy alluded. 

It was the first care of Alexander on liis accession to the throne to 
nndeceive those among the Greeks who> IUm Demosthenes, had afiected 
« to despise his youth. He instantly inarched into Peloponnesus, and de- 
manded the people of that country to accept him as commander of their 
ftrees against I^rsia. The Spartans alone sullenly refused. The Athe- 
nians, on their part, were intimidated, and yielded to his demand with 
greater exprsastous of reverence and submission tlian they had ever 
paid to hia fttber. He returned to Maoedon to hasten hia preparationa, 
Wliera be found it necesaary to march against his barbaroua ndghbours, 
who were meditating a descent on his kingdom. His conflicts with 
these people occaaioned a report to be spread through Greece that the 
yoong king had fellen in batUe. The Macedonian Action were alarmed : 
thfliropposera indnstrioosly propagated the report, and excited thaGieeka 
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Id Mbe this oppo rt a n ity U> rise up aninsC a pofwer wbieh had redoeed 
tkna to a state of ifDeninioas snbjectioii. Itie Thebaos mibappily 
yielded tasnch instances, took anna, and alaofluered tbe Macedonian 
farrison that bad been stationed in their citadel. 

Bat this insirienee and cruelty did not long reanain vnpunished. Alex* 
aader soddMily apiwared betbre their i^ates at the head of his army, and 
in a fbw davs beearae master of their dty, where he executed his tch- 
feanee with Are and sword. Tbe miserable state of descrfation end 
captiTily to which the Thebans were thus reduced is attributed in the 
lUlowing oration lo the pemicioos counsels and machinationa of De- 
mosthenes, and displayed in the most lively and pathetic terms. 

Nor did this extraordinary mstance of rigour ftil of ita intended efliiet 
The Greeks were astonished and confounded. The Athenians thought 
it expedient lo send a deputation of their citizens to congratulate the King 
of Macedon on his late successes. Demosthenes was one or the per- 
sons chosen to execute this commissioo; but, conscious of the resent- 
inent which his well*known seal against the Maoedmiian interest must 
have merited ttom Alexander, he deseited the other deputies while they 
wane on their journey, and returned precipitately to Athens. Nor, 



indeed, were his apprehensions noondless; for, although the addreM 
was graciously reoeiTed, yet the king took this occasion of complaining, 
in a manner which marked his superiority, of those fhctioiis leadera 



J the AtheniaMi, to whom he allbctcd to impnte all the caldmitiea 
•f Greece, fVom the battle of Chsrooea to the destruction of Thebes. 
He demanded that sereral of the public speakers, and Demoathvnes 
among the rest, should be d^ivered up to tbe power of the ampbictyooie 
coan^ there to abidetheir trial, and to meet the punishment due to their 
otfbnces. This waa in eflbct to demand that they shoold be detirered 
into his own handa. The Athenians were in the utmost consternation, 
h«t ftnmd meana to deprecate his reoaiUnent, and prevail on him to bo 
aatislled with the banishroent of Charidemus, one of his most distln- 
gnished opposers ; who accordin^y repaired lo the court of Darina, 
where hia sage counsel, that tbe Persian should avoid an engagement 
with Alexander, provoked the haughty and capridoua tyrant to pot him 
lo death. 

During Alexander^ tenooa expeditioo into Asia, and the p r o gr es s of 
his stupendous victories, Greece enjoyed a sort of calm, and the Atho> 
Biana ibund Idaore to decide the ecmtest between their rival statesmea 
The parties now appeared befbre a number of judgea, probably not leas 
than five hundred, and theae chosen Ihim the citiiens at large, men of 
hvely and warm imaginations, and of all others most susceptible of the 
impressions made by the force and artifloe of popular eloquence. The 
paniaans of each me crowded round to assist and support their ftiend : 
and the tribunal waa surrounded, not only by the citixens of Atliens, but 
by vast numbers IVtmi all parte of Greece, curious to hear two so cele- 
brated sp«Bkers on a snbjeiBt so ensaglng as the late national transao- 
tkma, and to be witnesses of the decision of a cause which had bmm 
§K aome yeara the object of general attention and expectation. 



THE ORATION OF ^SCHINES AGAINST 
CTESIPHON. 



You see, Athenians! what forces are prepared, 
what numbers formed and arrayed, what soliciting 
through the assembly, by a certain party : — and aU 
this to oppose the fair and ordinary course of jus- 
tice in the state. As to me, I stand here in firm 
reliance, first on the immortal gods, next on the laws 
and you, convinced that faction never can have 
greater weight with you than law and justice. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that the presidents 
of our senate and of our popular assembly would 
attend with due care to the order of their debates; 
that the laws ordained by Solon to secure the de- 
cency of public speaking might still preserve their 
force ; that so our elder citizens might first arise in 
due and decent form (as these laws direct), without 
tumult or confusion, and each declare in order the 
salutary counsels of his sage experience ; that, after 
these, our other citizens who chose to speak might 
severally, and in order, according to their ages, pro- 
pose their sentiments on every subject. Tlius, in 
my opinion, would the course of government be more 
exactly regulated, and thus would our assemblies be 
less frequently engaged in trials. But now, when 
these institutions, so confessedly excellent, have 
lost their force ; when men propose illegal resolu- 
tions without reserve or scruple ; when others are 
found to put them to the vote, not regularly chosen 
to preside in our assemblies, but men who have raised 
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ihemselyes to this dimity by intrigue ; when if any 
of tke other senators on whom the lot of presidency 
hath fairly f^^len should discharge his office faith- 
fully, and report your voices tndy, there are men 
who threaten to impeach him, men who invade our 
rights, and regard the administration as their private 
property ; who have secured their vassals, and raised 
themselves to sovereignty; who have suppressed 
such judicial procedures as are founded on estab- 
lished laws, and in the decision of those appointed 
by temporary decrees consult their passions ; now, 
1 8ay5 that most sage and virtuous proclamation is no 
longer heard, ^ Who is disposed to speak of those 
above fifty years old I** and then, ^ Who of the other 
citizens in their turns ?" Nor is the indecent license 
of our speakers any longer restrained by our laws, 
by our magistrates;' no, nor by the presiding tribe 
which contains a full tenth part of the community. 
If such be our situation, such the present circum- 
stances of the state, and of this you seem convinced, 
one part alone of our polity remains (as far as I may 
presume to judge) — prosecutions^ of those who vio- 
late the laws. Should you suppress these — should 
you permit them to be suppressed — I freely pro- 
nounce your fate ; that your government must be 
gradually and imperceptibly given up to the power 
of a few. You are not to l^ informed, Athenians, 
that there are three different modes of government 
established in the world ; the monarchic the gov- 

t By ow maftatntefl.>-In ttie origiiMl, <* hy tbe parytaiies, nor by Um 
proedri ;** ofuvnich offlcera some accoant has been already ^ren in Uie 
iDtrodvetion tia the Ant Philippic oration translated. 

2 Prosecutions, 4tc.]— These any eitixoi might commence afaUist tbs 
author of any decree or public resolution which he deemed of pernicious 
tendency, or repugnant to the estaMkdied lawa The mover of any new 
law was also liable to the like prosecuUoD : and this was necessary in a 
constitution like that of Athens, where all the decisions were made in 
large and tumultuons assemblies. Here a Ibw leaders might easily 
gain an absolute authority, and prerail on the giddy multitode to con- 
sent to any proposition whaterer (if enforced by plansible argnmentsX 
valess they were restrained by the fear of bdng called to account for thfS 
moHtaoM tMf had made, and the resolutions passsd at their histancsa. 
H2 
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ernment of the few, and the free republic. In the 
two former the administration is directed by the 
pleasure of the ruling powers; in free states it is 
regulated by establislM?d laws. It is then a truth, of 
which none shall be ignorant, which every mati 
should impress deeply on his mind, that when be 
enters the tribunal to decide a case of violation of 
the laAVs, he that day gives sentence on his own 
liberties. Wisely therefore hath our legislator pre- 
scribed this as the first clause in the oath of every 
judge ; " I will give my voice agreeably to the laws r 
well knowing that when the laws are preserved 
sacred in every state the freedom of their constitu- 
tion is most effectually secured. Let these things 
be ever kept in memory, that your indignation may 
be kindled against all those whose decrees have been 
illegal. Let not any of their offences be deemed of 
little moment, but all of the greatest importance : 
nor suffer your rights to be wrested from you by any 
power ; neither by the combinations of your generals, 
who, by conspiring with our public speakers, have 
frequently involved the state in danger ; nor by the 
solicitations of foreigners, who have been brought 
lip to screen some men from justice, whose adminis- 
tration hath been notoriously illegal. But as each 
inan* among you would be ashamed to desert from 
his post in battle, so think it shameful to abandon the 
post this day assigned to you by the laws, that of 
guardians oi the constitution. 

Let it also be remembered that the whole body of 
our citizens hath now committed their state, their 
liberties, into your hands. Some of them are present 
waiting the event of this trial ; others are called away 
to attend oh their private affairs. Show the due 
rever^iee to these ; remember your oaths and your 

1 Am each man, dce.l—To perceire the whole force and artiflee of thia 
■imiUtade, the reader fa to recc^ect, that at the battle of Chsronea De 
■MMPQtienea betrayed the utmost weaknesa and cowardice, a matter of 
gnat triumph to hia enemieB, and a constant aalijcet of thetr ridienla. 
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Iftwi ; and if we convict Ctesiphon of having proposed 
decrees, illega^ false, and detrimental to the state, 
reverse these illegal decrees, assert the freedom of 
^onr constitution, and pmiish those who have admin- 
istered your affairs in opposition to yom* laws, in con- 
tempt of yotir constitution, and in total disregard of 
your interest. If, with these sentiments impressed 
on your minds, you attend to what is now to be pro- 
posed, yottmust, I am convinced, proceed to a decision 
just and religious, a decision of the utmost advantage 
to yourselves and to the state. 

As to the general nature of this prosecution, thus 
far have I premised, and, I trust, without offence. Let 
me now request your attention to a few words about 
the laws relative to persons accountable to the pub- 
lic, which have been violated by the decree proposed 
by Ctesiphon. 

In former times there were found magistrates of 
the most d^stinipriished rank, and intrusted with the 
management, of our revenues, who in their several 
stations were g^lty of the basest corruption, but 
who, by forming an interest with the speakers in the 
senate and in the popular assembly, anticipated their 
accounts by public honours and declarations of ap- 
plause. Thus, when their conduct came to a formal 
examination, their accusers were involved in great 
perplexity, thenr judges in still greater; for many ci 
the persons thus snb^t to examination, though con- 
victed on the clearest evidence of having defrauded 
the public, were yet suffered to escape from justice; 
and no wonder. The judges were ashamed that the 
•ame man, in the same city, possibly in the same 
year, should be publicly honoured in our festivals, 
that inrodamation shoidd be made ^ that the people 
had conferred a golden crown on him on account of. 
his integrity and virtue;" — that the same man, I say, 
m a short time after, when his conduct had been 
brought to an examination, should depart from the 
tribunal condemned of fraud. In their sentence^ 
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therefore, the judges were necessarily obliged to 
attend, not to the nature of those offences, but to the 
reputation of the state. 

Some of our magistrates,' observing this, framed a 
law (and its excellence is undeniable) expressly for* 
bidding any man to be honoured with a crown whose 
conduct had not yet been submitted to the legal ex- 
amination. But notwithstanding all the precaution 
of the frame'rs of this law, pretences were still found 
of force sufficient to defeat its intention. Of these 
YOU are to be informed, lest you should be unwarily 
betrayed into error. Some of those who, in defiance 
of the laws, have moved that men who yet stood 
accountable for their conduct should be crowned are 
still influenced by some deme of decency (if this 
can with propriety be said of men who propose reso- 
lutions directly subversive of the laws) ; they still 
seek to cast a kind of veil on their shame* Hence 
are they sometimes careful to express tb^ir resolu- 
tions in this manner: *^ that the man whose conduct 
is not yet submitted to examination shall be honoured 
with a crown when his accounts have first been ex- 
amined and approved." fiut this is no less injurious 
to the state ; for by these crowns and public honours 
is his conduct prejudged 9nd his examination antici- 
pated, while the autlu>r of such resolutions demon- 
strates to his hearers that his proposal is a violation 
of the laws, and that he is ashamed of his offence. 
But Ctesiphon, my countrymen, hath at once broken 
through the laws relative to the examination of our 
magistrates ; he hath scorned to recur to that subter- 
fuge now explained: he hath moved you to confer 
a crown on Demosthenes previously to any examina- 
tion of his conduct, at the very time while he was 
yet employed in the discharge of his magistracy. 

Iliith«oriffiaal,vo«o4cn7(ri(: L«.onei>ftlKM«wliow«reap|)olDt«| 
to rerise the laws, and to propoae the amendment or abrofatfcm of such 
M were foond incmTenient, as well as sueb new laws as ihs pubUt 
. . . ^ A^ — ^ *"-! woL L Mts 1, p. 7A 
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. But there is another evasion of a different kind to . 
which they are to recur. These offices, say they, to 
which a citizen is elected by an occasional decree, 
are by no means to be accounted magistracies, but 
commissions or agencies. Those alone are magis^ 
trates whom the proper officers* appoint by lot in the 
temple of Theseus, or the people elect by suffira^e in 
their ordinary assemblies, such as generals of the 
army, commanders of the cavalry, and such like ; all 
others are but commissioners who are but to execute 
a particular decree. To this their plea I shall oppose 
your own law — a law enacted from a firm conviction 
that it must at once put an end to all such evasions. 
In this it is expressly declared, that all offices what- 
ever ai^inted by the voices of the people shall be 
accounted magistracies. In one general term the 
author of this law hath included |dl. All hath he de- 
clared ** magistrates whom the votes of the assembly 
have appointed,'* and particularly ^ the inspectors of 
public works.** Now Demostnenes inspected the 
repair of our walls, the most important of public 
works. ** Those who have been intrusted with any 
public money for more than thirty days ;. those who 
are entitled to preside in a tribunal.*** But the in- 
wpecton of works are entitled to this privilege. What 

1 TiM proper oflloer«.}—b the origina}, the AemoCliete: f. «. tbe sbt 
inferior archoiM who were called by Uiia feaeral name, ^i^e eaeli of 
Hie flrat tnree bad Us peculiar title. 

t There was aearoelv any Atbenian at all employed toi public buslneM 
k«t bad aoroe aort of ^riadiction aunexed to bis office. Inferior snita 
and oontroTersies were thus multiplied, and found perpetual emplovmenC 
tar tbia liroly, meddling people, wbo were trained flrom thoir youtb, and 
eoDStantly exercised in tbe arts ofmanaginft and oondueting suits at law. 
Tliis was their ferourite employment, and became tbe cbaracteriatio 
mark of an Athenian. "I saw,»» says Lucian (in Icaro-MenipX " tbe 
Eiryptian tilling bla ground, the I*bcenician at his traffic, the Cilician 
fobbing, tbe Spartan under the lash, and tbe Atbenian at hla lawsuit.** 
And this suggests the real ralue of that compliment which Virgil ia sup- 
posed to pay tbM people in that well-known passage, " Orabunt causaa 
neliua,** &e. Critics have diseorered in it disHonetty, qffeeted emiUmpi 
of eloquence, inuidunu detraction flrom the merit of CloeTO, Ae. And 
yet it seems to amount to no more than an acknowledgment of tbeit 
Mperiar skiU in legal ferma and pleadings and the arts of Utigatioa 
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then doth the law direct! That all such i^otild 
assume, not their ** commission,*' but their ** magis- 
tracy ,*• having first been judicially approved (for even 
the magistrates appointed by lot are not exempted 
from this previous inquiry, but must be first approved 
before they assume their office). These are also 
directed by the law to submit the accounts of their 
administration to the legal officers, as well as every 
other magistrate. And for the truth of what I now 
advance, to the laws themselves do I appeaL— Read* 

ITbelawt.] 

Here, then, you find that what these men call com- 
missions or agencies are declared to be magistracies. 
It is your part to bear this in memory ; to oppose the 
law to their presumption ; to convince them that yon 
are not to be influenced by the wretched sophistical 
artifice that would defeat the force of laws by words ; 
and that the greater their address in defending their 
illegal proceedings, the more severely must they feel 
your resentment : for the public speaker should ever 
use the same language witn the law. Should he at 
any time speak in one language, and the law pronounce 
another, to the just authority of law should you grant 
your voices, not to the shameless presumption of the 
speaker. 

To that argument on which Demosthenes relies as 
utterly unanswerable I would now briefly speak. 
This man will say, " I am director of the fortifica- 
tions. I confess it ; but I have expended of my own 
money for the public service an additional sum of one 
hundred mine, and enlarged the work beyond my 
instructions : for what then am I to account, unless a 
man is to be made accountable for his own benefi- 
cence V* To this evasion you shall hear a just and 
good reply. In this city, of so ancient an establish* 
ment and a circuit so extensive, there is not a man 
exempted from account who has the smallest part in 
the affairs of state. This I shall show, first, in in- 
stances scarcely credible : thus the priests and priest* 
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esses are by the laws obliged to account Uxr the dis- 
charge of their office, all in general, and each in nu> 
ticular ; although they hare received no more man 
an honorary pension, and have had no other duty but 
of offering up their prayers for us to the gods. And 
this is not the case of single persons only, but of 
whole tribes, as the Eumolpidae,' the Ceryces, and all 
the others. Again, the tnerarchs* are by the law 
made accountiS>le for their conduct,' although no 
public money hath been committed to their charge ; 
although they have not embezzled large portions of 
their revenue, and accounted but for a small part; 
althouffh they have not affected to confer bounties on 
you, while they realhr but restored your own prop- 
erty. No : they confessedly expended their paternal 
fortunes to approve their zealous affection for your 
service; and not our trierarchs alone, but the great- 
est assemblies in the state are bound to submit to the 
sentence of our tribunals. First, the law directs that 
the council of the Areopagus shall stand accountaUe 
to the proper officers, and submit their august trans- 
actions to a legal examination ; thus our greatest ju- 
dicial body stands in perpetual dependence on your 
decisions. Shall the members of this council, then, 
be precluded from the honour of a crown 9 Such has 
been the ordinance from times the most remote. And 
have they no regard to public honour t So scrupu- 
lous is their regard, that it is not deemed sufficient 
that their conduct should not be notoriouslv criminal ; 
their least irregularity is severely punished, — a disci- 
pline too rigorous for our delicate orators. Again, 
our lawgiver directs that the senate of ^ve hundred 
shall be bound to account for their conduct ; and so 
great diffidence doth he express of those who have 
not yet rsndered ruch account, that in the very begin- 
ning of the law it is ordained ** that no magistrate 
who faaUi not yet passed through the ordiiuury ex« 

i flroB thair fbondin, BoMlfM 

,rr 



1 BoMlpite, *«.>- VkMfllM 10 ealM flroBthair Ibt 
■Id Oeryx, who tadM iMMditary liflit oTnriMtliooa. 
< The tftenuPebc.}~8M ^<oL L note S, p. as. 
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amination shall be pennitted to go abroad." But here 
a man may exclaim, " What ! in the name of Heaven, 
am I, because I have been in office, to be confined to 
the cityl"—- Yes, and with good reason; lest, when 
you have secreted the public money and betrayed 
your trust, you might ei^joy your perfidy by flight. 
Again, the laws forbid the man who hath not yet ac- 
counted to the state to dedicate any part of his effects 
to religious purposes, to deposite any offering in a 
temjde, to accept of an adoption into any family, to 
make any alienation of his property ; and to many 
other instances is the prohibition extended. In one 
word, our lawgiver hath provided that the fortunes 
of such persons shall be secured as a pledge to the 
community until their accounts are fairly examined 
and approved. Nay, farther : suppose there be a man 
who hath neither received nor expended any part of 
the public money, but hath only been concerned ia 
some afiiedrs relative to the state, even such a one is 
bound to submit his accounts to the proper officers. 
^ But how can the man who hath neither received nor 
expended pass such accounts f The law hath obvi- 
ated this difficulty, and expressly prescribed the form 
of his accounts. It directs that it shall consist of 
this declaration : " I have not received, neither have 
I disposed of any public money." To confirm the 
truth of this hear the laws themselves. 

[Thelawi.] 

When Demosthenes, therefore, shall exult in his 
evasion, and insist that he is not to be accountable for 
the additional sum which he bestowed freely on the 
state, press him with this reply: ** It was then your 
doty, Demosthenes, to have permitted the usual and 
legal proclamation to be made. Who is disposed to 
prosecute 9 and to have ffiven an opportunity to every 
eitizen that pleased to have urged on his part that 
you bestowed no such additional sum ; but that, on 
Ae ocmtnury, having be«^ intrusted with ten talents 
for the repak of our fortificationSiyoureaUy expended 
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but a small part of this great sum. Do not assume 
an honow to which you have no pretensions ; do not 
wrest their suffrages from your judges ; do not act in 
piesumptuous contempt of the laws, but with due 
submission yield to their guidance. Such is the con- 
duct that must secure the freedom of our constitu- 
tion." 

As to the evasions on which these men rely, I trust 
that I have spoken sufficiently. That Demosthenes 
really stood accountable to the state at the time wlien 
this man proposed his decree ; that he was really a 
magistrate, as manager of the theatrical funds ; a 
magistrate, as inspector of the fortifications; that 
his conduct in either of these offices had not been 
examined, had not obtained the legal approbation, I 
shall now endeavour to demonstrate from the public 
records. Read in whose archonship, in what month, 
on what day, in what assembly, Demosthenes was 
chosen into the office of manager of the theatrical 
funds. So shall it appear, that during the execution 
of this office the decree was made vmich conferred 
this crown on him. — ^Read. 

[The eompatatfon of tlM timet.] 

If, then, I should here rest my cause without pro- 
ceeding farther, Ctesiphon must stand convicted; — 
convicted, not by the arguments of his accuser, but 
by the public records. In former times, Athenians, 
it was tne custom that the state should elect a comp- 
troller, who in every presidency of each tribe was to 
return to the people an exact state of the finances. 
But bv the implicit confidence which you reposed in 
Eubulus, the men who were chosen to the manage- 
ment of the theatrical money executed this office of 
comptroller (I mean before the law of He^emon was 
enacted), together with the offices of receiver and of 
inspector of our naval aflfairs ; they were charged 
with the building of our arsenals, with the repair of 
oar roads ; in a word, they were intrusted with the 

D«M. Vol. II.— I 
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conduct of almost all our public business. I say not 
this to impeach their conduct or to arraign their integr- 
rity; I mean but to convince you that our laws have 
expressly directed that no ^an yet accountable for 
his conduct in any one office, even of the smallest con- 
sequence, shall be entitled to the honour of a crown 
until his accounts have been regularly examined and 
approved ; and that Ctesiphon hath yet presumed to 
confer this honour on Demosthenes when engaged in 
every kind of public magistracy. At the time of this 
decree he was a magistrate as inspector of the forti- 
fications, a magistrate as intrusted with public money, 
and, like other officers of the state, imposed fines and 
presided in tribunals. These things I shall prove by 
the testimony of Demosthenes and Ctesiphon them- 
selves ; for in the archonship of Chsrondas, on the 
22d of the month Thargelion, was a popular assembly 
held, in which Demosthenes obtained a decree ap- 
pointing a convention of the tribes on the 2d of the 
succeeding month ; and on the 3d his decree directed, 
still farther, that supervisors should be chosen and 
treasurers from each tribe, for conducting the repairs 
of our fortifications. And justly did he thus direct, 
that the public might have the security of good and 
responsible citizens who might return a fair account 
of all disbursements. — Read these decrees. 

[The decree*.] 

Yes ; but you will hear it urged in answer, that 
to this office of inspector of the works he was not 
appointed in the general assembly either by lot or 
suffrage. This is an argument on which Demos- 
thenes and Ctesiphon will dwell with the utmost 
confidence. My answer shall be easy, plain, and 
brief; but first I would premise a few things on this 
subject. Observe, Athenians ! of magistracy there 
are three kinds. First, those appointed by lot or by 
election; secondly, the men who have managed 
public money for more than thirty days, or have in- 
spected public works. To theae the law adds an- 
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Other species, and expressly declares that all such 
persons as, in consequence of a re^lar appointment, 
nave enjoyed the right of jurisdiction, shall when 
approved be accounted magistrates : so that, shoiQd 
we take away the magistrates appointed by lot or 
suffrage, there yet remains the last kind of those 
appointed by the tribes, or the thirds of tribes, or by 
particular districts, to manage public money, all 
which are declared to be magistrates from the time 
of their appointment. And this happens in cases like 
that before us where it is a direction to the tribes to 
make canals or to build ships of war. For the truth 
of this I appeal to the laws themselves.— Read. 

[The law.] 

Let it be remembered that, as I have already ob- 
served, the sentence of the law is this« that all those 
appointed to any office by their tribes shall act as 
magistrates, when first judicially approved. But the 
Pandionian tribe hath made Demosthenes a masis- 
trate, by appointing him an inspector of the works ; 
and for thiiB purpose he hath been intrusted with 
public money to the amount of near ten talents. 
Affatn, another law expressly forbids any magistrate 
who yet stands accountable for his conduct to be 
honoured with a crown. You have sworn to give 
sentence according to the laws. Here is a speaker 
who hath brought in a decree for granting a crown 
to a roan yet accountable for his conduct. Nor hath 
he added that paving clause, " when his accounts 
have first been passed.*' I have proved the point of 
illegality from Uie testimony of your laws, from the 
testimony of your decrees, and from that of the oppo- 
site parties. How then can any man support a prose- 
cution of this nature with greater force and clearness! 

But farther, I shall now demonstrate that this de- 
cree is also a violation of the law by the manner in 
which it directs that this crown shall be proclaimed. 
The laws declare in terms the npiost explicit, (h^t if 
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any man receives a crown from the senate, the pro- 
clamation shall be made in the senate-house ; if by 
the people, in the assembly; never in any other 
place. — Read this law. 

[The law.] 

And this institution is just and excellent. The 
author of this law seems to have been persuaded 
that a public speaker should not ostentatiously dis- 
play his merits before foreigners : that he should be 
contented with the approbation of this city, of these 
his fellow-citizens, without practising vile arts to pro- 
cure a public honour. So thought our lawgiver. What 
are the sentiments of Ctesiphon 1 — Read his decree. 

[The decree.] 

You have heard, Athenians ! that the law directs, 
in every case where a crown is granted by the 
people, that the proclamation shall l^ made in pres- 
ence of the people, in the Pnyx, in full assembly : 
never in any other place. Yet Ctesiphon hath ap- 
pointed proclamation to be made in the theatre : not 
contented that the act itself should violate our laws, 
he hath presumed to change the scene of it. He 
confers this honour, not while the people are assem- 
bled, but while the new tragedies are exhibiting ; not 
In the presence of the people, but of the Greeks ; 
that they too may kuow on what kind of man our 
honours are conferred. 

And now, when the illegal nature of this decree is 
so incontestibly established, the author, assisted by 
his confederate Demosthenes, hath yet recourse to 
subtleties, in order to evade the force of justice. 
These I must explain ; I must so guard you against 
them that you may not be surprised by their per- 
nicious influence. These men can by no means 
deny that our laws expressly direct that a crown 
conferred on any citizen by the people shall be pro- 
claimed in the assembly, and in no other place. But, 
to defend their conduct, they produce a law relative 
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to our festivals ; of this they but quote a part, that 
they may more effectually deceive you ; and thus 
recur to an ordinance by no means applicable to the 
case before us. Accordingly they will tell you there 
are in this state two laws enacted relative to procla- 
mations. One is that which I have now produced, 
expressly forbidding the proclamation of a crown 
granted by the people to be issued in any other place 
but the assembly. The other, say they, is contrary 
to this : it allows the liberty of proclaiming a crown 
80 conferred in the theatre, when the tragedies are 
exhibited ; " provided always, that the people shall 
80 determine by their voices." On this law it is 
(thus will they plead) that Ctesiphon has foimded 
his decree. To this artifice I shall oppose your own 
laws, my assistants,' my constant reliance, through 
the whole course of this prosecution. If this be so, — 
if such a custom hath been admitted into our govern- 
ment, that laws repealed are still allowed to hold 
their place amid those in full force, — ^that two directly 
contradiotory to each other are enacted on the same 
subject^ — what «hall we pronounce on that polity 
where the laws command and forbid the very same 
things? But this is by no means the case; and 
never may your public acts be exposed to such dis«> 
order ! The great lawgiver to whom we owe our 
constitution was not inattentive to guard against 
such dangers. It is his express direction that in 
every year our body of laws shall be adjusted by 
the le^ inspectors in the popular assembly ; and if, 
after due examination and inspection, it shall appear 
that a law hath been enacted contradictory to a 
former law; or that any one when repealed shall 
Atill hold its place among those actually in force ; or 

t My aaaltCsDtB.1— TlM atriet import of tiM orlfinal expreMkm \m, 
mp eoutuel^ or my adhHKoU, So Uwt, by a bold flgnre, tbe law* art 
vepreaented as personally present, supportinji; the canse of JEschlnea, 
pleadinf on Ms side, deteetiiig the fUIacy and prevarioatioo of his advei^ 
nry.— 7\»ioTii2. 
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that any more than one have been enacted on ther 
same subject ; that in all such cases the laws shall 
be transcribed and fixed up in public on the statues 
of our heroes ; that the presidents shall convene the 
assembly, shall specify the authors of these several 
laws ; and that the proper officer shall propose the 
question to the people, that they may by their voices 
repeal some and establish others ; that so one single 
law and no more may remain in force on one subject* 
To prove this read the laws. 

[The lawi.] 

If, then, the allegations of these men were Just, 
and that in reality there were two different laws 
relative to proclamations, it seems impossible but 
that the inspectors must have detected this ; ^e presi* 
dent of the assembly must have returned them to 
their respective authors ; and the one or other must 
have been repealed-— either that which grants the 
power of proclaiming, or that which denies it. But 
since nothing of all this appears, these men must 
stand convicted of asserting what is not only false# 
but absolutely impossible. 

The source from whence they derive this falsehood 
I shall here explain, when nrst I have premised on 
what occasions these laws were enacted relative to 
proclamations in the theatre.— It hath been the cusi. 
tom in this city, during the performance of the trage* 
dies, that certain persons made proclamation, not of 
an act ordained of the peo]^e, but some, of a crown 
conferred on them by their tribe, or sometimes by 
their district ; of others, it was thus notified that 
they granted freedom to their slaves, to which they 
called on the Greeks as witnesses ; and (which was 
the most invidious case) some persons who had ob» 
tained the honours of hospitable reception In foreign 
states used their interest to gain a proclamation, im* 
porting tfiat such a community, as that of Rhodes, 
for instance, or of Chios, conferred a crown on theni 
on account of their virtue and magnanimUy. And 
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thk they did, not as men honoured by the senate or 
by the people, in consequence of your concession, 
by virtue of your suffrage, and with a due acknow- 
ledgment of your favour, but merely on their own 
authority, without any decree of yours. By these 
means it happened that the audience and the mana- 
gers and the performers were disturbed; and Uie 
men who obtained proclamations in the theatre were 
really more honoured than those on whom the people 
conferred crowns. These had a place assigned for 
receiving these honours — ^the assembly : in no other 
place could proclamation be made : the others dis- 
played their honours in the presence of all the 
Greeks. The one obtained their crowns from your 
decree by your permission ; the others without any 
decree. One of our statesmen, observing this, estab- 
lished a 1$LW by no means interfenng with that which 
respects persons crowned by the people; by no 
means tending to render this invalid : for it was not 
the assembly that was disturbed, but the theatre: 
nor was it his intention to contradict laws already 
established ; our constitution forbids this. No ; the 
law I mean solely regards those who are crowned 
without a decree of the people, by their tribe or dis- 
trict; those who give freedom to their slaves ; those 
who receive crowns from foreigners ; and it expressly 
provides that no person shall make their slaves free 
m the theatre; no persons shall be proclaimed as 
honoured with a crown by their tribe, by their dis- 
trict, or by any other people whatsoever (these are 
the words of this law), on pain of infamy to the 
herald w1k> shall make such proclamation. 

Since, then, it is provided that those crowned by 
the senate shall be proclaimed in the senate-house, 
those by the people m the assemUy; since it is ex- 
pressly forbidden thset men crowned by their districts 
or by their tribes shall have proclamation made io 
the theatre ; that no man may indulge an idle vanity 
1^ public hcmoiirsUius clandestinely pioeured; sinos 
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the law directs, still further, that no proclamation 
shall be made by any others, but by the senate, by 
the peopde, by the tribes, or by the districts, respec- 
tively; if we deduct all these cases, what will 
remain but crowns conferred by foreigners ? That 
I speak with truth the law itself affordb a powerful 
a^ument. It directs that the golden crown cx)n- 
ferred by proclamation in the theatre shall be taken 
from the p>erson thus honoured and consecrated to 
Minerva. But who shall presume to impute so illib- 
eral a procedure to the community of Athens 1 Can 
the state, or can a private person be suspected of a 
epirit so sordid, that when they themselves have 
granted a crown, when it hath been just proclaimed, 
they should take it back again and de^icBXe it 1 No; 
I apprehend that such dedication is made because 
the crown is conferred by foreigners, that no man, 
by valuing the affection of strangers at a higher rate 
than that of his country, may suffer corruption to 
steal into his heart, fi ut when a crown hath been 
proclaimed in the assembly, is the person honoured 
bound to dedicate it? No; he is allowed to possess 
it, that not he alone but his posterity may retain 
such a memorial in their family, and never suffer 
their affections to be alienated from their country. 
Hence hath the author of the law further pi-ovided, 
that no proclamation shall be made in the theatre of 
any foreign crown, unless the people shall so direct 
by their decree ; so the community which is desirous 
of granting a crown to any of our citizens may be 
obliged to send ambassadors and solicit your permis- 
sion, and the person crowned shall owe less gratitude 
to those who confer this honour than to you, by 
whose permission it is proclaimed. For the truth of 
this consult the laws themselves. 

[The laws.] 

When these men, therefore, insidiously alleged 
that the law hath declared it allowable to confer a 
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crown, by virtue of a decree of the assembly, re- 
member to make this reply : " True ; if such a crown 
be offered by any other state : but if it be the jgift 
of the Athenian people, the place of conferring it is 
determined. No proclamation is to be made Imt in 
the assembly." Wrest and tortui-e this clause, ** and 
in no other place whatever," to the utmost ; still you 
can never prove that your decree hath not violated 
the laws. 

There remains a part of this my accusation^ on 
which I must enlarge Mrith the greatest care — ^that 
which respects the pretence on which he hath pro- 
nounced this man worthy of the crown. These are 
the words of his decree : ** And the herald shall make 
proclamation in the theatre, in presence of the 
Greeks, that the community of Athens hath crowned 
him on account of his virtue and magnanimity; and 
(what is still stronger) for his constant and inviolable 
attachment to the interest of the state through the 
course of all his counsels and administration." And 
from henceforward I have but to lay before you a 
plain simple detail ; such as can give you no trouble 
m forming your determination : for it is my part, as 
the prosecutor, to satisfy you in this single point, 
that the praises here bestowed on Demosthenes are 
false : that there never was a time in which he com- 
menced a faithful counsellor, far from persevering 
in any course of conduct advantageous to the state. 
If this be proved, Ctesiphon must at once stand 
justly condemned ; for all our laws declare that no 
man is to insert any falsehood in the public decrees. 
On the other hand, it is incumbent on the defendant 
to prove the contrary. You are to determine on our 
several allegations. Thus then 1 proceed. 

To enter into a minute examination of the life of 
Demosthenies I fear might lead me into a detail too 
tedious. And why should I insist on such points as 
the circumstances of the indictment for his wound, 
brought before the Areopagus against Demomeles hii 
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kinsman, and the i^ashes he inflicted on his own 
head ? or why should I speak of the expedition under 
Cephisodotus, and the sailing of our fleet to the Hel- 
lespont, when Demosthenes acted as a trierarch, 
entertained the admiral on board his ship, made him 
partaker of his table, of his sacrifices and religious 
rites, confessed his just right to all those instances 
of affection, as an hereditary friend ; and yet, when 
an impeachment had been brought against him which 
affiScted his life, appeared as his accuser 1 "Why, 
again, should I take notice of his affair with Midias; 
of the blows which he received in his office of 
director of the entertainments; or how, for the sum 
of thirty minae, he compounded this insult, as well 
as the sentence which the people pronounced against 
Midias in the theatre 1 These and the like particu- 
lars I determine to pass over; not that I would 
betray the cause of justice ; not that I would recom- 
mend myself to favour by an aflected tenderness; 
but lest it should be objected that I produce facts 
true, indeed, but long since acknowledged and noto- 
rious. Say, then, Ctesiphon, when the most heinous 
instances of this man's baseness are so incontestibly 
evident that his accuser exposes himself to the cen- 
sure, not of advancing falsehoods, but of recurring 
to facts so long acknowledged and notorious, is he to 
be publicly honoured, or to be branded with infamy? 
And shall you, who have presumed to form decrees 
equally contrary to truth and to the laws, insolently 
bid defiance to the tribimal, or feel the weight of 
public justice 1 

My objections to his public conduct shall be more 
explicit. I am informed that Demosthenes, when 
admiUed to his defence, means to enumerate four 
different periods in which he was engaged in the 
administration of affairs. One, and the first, of these 
(as I am assured) he accounts that time in which we 
were at war with Philip for AmphipoUs : and this 
period he closes with the peace and alliance which 
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we concluded, in consequence of the decree proposed 
by Phflocrateff, in which Demosthenes had equal 
snare, as I ehall immediately demonstrate. The 
second period he computes from the time in which 
we enjoyed this peace down to that day when he 
put an end to a treaty that had till then subsisted, 
and himself proposed the decree for war. Tlie third, 
from the time when hostilities were commenced, 
down to the fatal battle of Chaeronea. The fourth 
is this present time. ^ 

After this particular specification, as I am informed, 
he means to call on me, and to demand explicitly on 
which of these four periods I found my prosecution ; 
and at what particular time I object to his adminis- 
tration as inconsistent with the public interest. 
Should I refuse to answer, should I attempt the least 
evasion or retreat, he boasts that he will pursue me 
and tear off my disguise ; that he will haul me to the 
tribunal, and compel me to reply. That I may then 
at once confound this presumption, and guard you 
against such artifice, I thus explicitly reply : Before 
these your judges, before the other citizens specta- 
tors of this trial, before all the Greeks who have 
been solicitous to hear the event of this cause (and 
of these I see no small number, but rather more than 
ever yet known to attend on any public trial) I thus 
reply ; I say, that on every one of these four periods 
which you have thus distinguished is my accusation 
founded. And if the gods vouchsafe me their as- 
sistance, — ^if the judges grant me an impartial hear- 
ing, — and if my memory shall faithfully recall the 
several instances of your guilt, I am fully confident 
that I shall demonstrate to this tribunal that the 
preservation of the state is to be ascribed to the gods, 
and to those citizens who have conducted our affairs 
with a truly patriotic and well-tempered zeal, and 
that all our calamities are to be imputed to Demos- 
thenes as their real author. And in this charge I shall 
cbBerre the very same method which, as I am in- 
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fonned, he intends to use. I shall begm with speak 
ing of his first period, then proceed to the second and 
the third in order, and conclude with observations 
on present affairs. To that peace, then, I now go 
back of which you, Demosthenes, and Philocrates 
were the first movers. 

You had the fairest opportunit}^ Athenians! of 
concluding this first peace in conjunction with the 
general assembly of the Greeks, had certain persons 
suffered you to wait the return of our ambassadors, 
at that time sent through Greece to invite the states 
to join in the general confederacy against Philip ; 
and in the progress of these negotiations the Greeks 
would have freely acknowledged you the leading 
state. Of these advantages were you deprived by 
Demosthenes and Philocrates, and by ihe bribes 
which they received in traitorous conspiracy against 
your government. If at first view Uiis assertion 
should seem incredible to any in this tribunal, let 
such attend to what is now to be advanced, just as 
men sit down to the accounts of money a long time 
since expended. We sometimes come from home 
possessed with false opinions of the state of such 
accounts: but when the several sums have been 
exactly collected, there is no man of a temper so 
obstinate as to dissemble or to refuse his assent to 
the truth of that which the account itself exhibits. 
Hear me in the present cause with dispositions of 
the same kind. And if with respect to past transac- 
tions any one among you hath come hither possessed 
with an opinion that Demosthenes never yet appeared 
as advocate for the interests of PhiUp, in dark 
confederacy with Philocrates ; if any man, I say, be 
80 persuaded, let him suspend his judgment, and 
neither assent nor deny until he hath heard (for jus- 
tice requires this). And if I shall obtain your atten- 
tion to a brief recital of these periods, and to the 
decree which Demosthenes and Philocrates jointly 
{proposed; if the fair state of truth itself shall con- 
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Tict Demosthenes of having proposed many decrees 
m concert Yfiih Philocrates, jointly proposed ; if the 
fair state of truth itself shall convict bemosthenes 
of having proposed many decrees in concert with 
Philocrates relative to the former peace and alliance ; 
of having flattered Philip and his ambassadors with 
a most abandoned and shameless servility ; of hav- 
ing precipitated our negotiations without waiting 
the return of our deputies, and forced the people into 
a separate peace, without the concurrence of the 
general convention of the Greeks ; of having betrayed 
Oersobleptes, King of Thrace, the friend and ally of 
this state, into the hands of Philip ; if I shall clearly 
prove these points, I make but this reasonable re- 
quest, that, in the name of Heaven, you would concur 
with me, that during the first of these four periods 
his administration l^th been by no means excellent* 
I shall proceed in such a manner that you may ac- 
company me without any difficulty. 

Philocrates proposed a decree, by which Philip 
was admitted to send hither his heralds and ambas- 
sadors to treat about a peace and an alliance. This 
decree was accused as a violation Qf the law : the 
time of trial came : Lycinus, who had first moved 
for this trial, now appeared as prosecutor; Philo- 
crates entered on his defence -. in this he was assisted 
by Demosthenes ; and Philocrates escaped. Then 
came the time in which Themistocles was archon. 
During his magistracy Demosthenes obtains a, seat 
in the senate as a member of that body, without 
any* inunediate right, or any reversionary title, but 
by intrigue and bribery ; and this in order to support 
Philocrates with all his power and interest, as the 
event itself discovered: for Philocrates prevailed still 

> Whhoiit vttjy Ac.}— Not etaosen by lot into tbe ofBce c€ m senator, 
nor appointed conditionally, to fill the ^ace of another on whom the kA 
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farther, so as to obtain another decree, by which ^t 
was resolved to choose ten deputies, who should 
repair to Philip and require him to send hither am- 
bassadors with full powers to conclude a peace. Of 
these Demosthenes was one. At his return to the 
city he applauded the treaty ; his report was exactly 
consonant with that of the other deputies ; suid he 
alone, of all the senators, moved that we should 
proceed to a scdemn ratification of the treaty with 
Philip^s ministers. 

Thus did he complete the work which Philocrates 
began. The one allows these ministers to repair to 
Athens ; the other ratifies the negotiation. What I 
am now to observe demands your utmost attention. 
Through the course of this treaty the other deputies 
(who on a change of affairs were exposed to all the 
malignity of Demosthenes) had scarcely any trans- 
actions with the ministers of Macedon. The great 
agents were Demosthenes and Philocrates ; and with 
good reason : for they had not only acted as depu- 
ties, but had also been authors of the decrees which 
secured these important points ; first, that you should 
not wait the return of the ambassadors sent to unite 
the Greeks against Philip ; that you should conclude 
this treaty separately, and not in conjunction with 
the Greeks : secondly, that you should resolve not 
only to conclude a peace but an alliance with Philip ; 
that if any of the states preserved a regard for us, 
they might at once be confounded with despair, 
when at the very time that you were prompting them 
to war they found you not only concluding a peace, 
but entering into a strict alliance with the enemy ; 
and lastly, that Cersobleptes should be excluded 
from the treaty ; that he should be denied a share in 
this alliance and this peace at the very time when 
his kingdom was threatened with an immediate m- 
vasion. 

The prince whose gold purchased these important 
points IS by no means to be accused. Before the 
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treaty was concluded, and previously to his solemn 
engagements, we cannot impute it as a crime that 
he pursued his own interests : but the men who trai- 
torously resigned into his hands the strength and 
security of the state should justly feel the severest 
effects of your resentment. He, then, who now 
declares himself the enemy of Alexander, Demos- 
thenes, who at that time was the enemy of Philip, — 
he who objects to me my connexions of friendship 
with Alexander, proposed a decree utterly subver- 
sive of the regular and gradual course of public 
business, by which the magistrates were to convene 
an assembly on the 8th of the month Elaphebo- 
lion, a day destined to the sacrifices and religious 
ceremonies in honour of Esculapius, when the rites 
were just preparing. And what was the pretence 
for choosing this solemn festival, on which no assem- 
bly hath ever been remembered 1 "In order,** saith 
he, " that if ambassadors should arrive from Mace- 
don, the people- may as soon as possible deliberate 
on sending their deputies to Philip." Thus, before 
the ambassadors had yet appeared, an assembly was 
secured to favour them ; you were at once precluded 
from all the advantages which time might produce, 
and your transactions fatally precipitated, mat you 
might conclude this treaty separately, not in con- 
junction with the Greeks, on the return of your 
ambassadors. Af^er this, the ministers of Philip 
arrived at Athens ; ours were still abroad, labouring 
to stir up the Greeks against Macedon. Then did 
Demosthenes obtain another decree, by which it was 
resolved that you should take into consideration, not 
only a peace, but an aUiance ; and this (without wait- 
ing for the return of your ambassadors) immediately 
after the festival of Bacchus, on the 18th day of the 
month. For the truth of this I appeal to the decrees. 

[The decKes.] 

After these festivals our assemblies were accord* 
ingly convened. In the first was the general resolu- 
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tion of our allies publUdy read : the heads of which 
I shall here briefly recite. They, in the first place, 
resolved that you should proceed to deliberate only 
about a peace. Of an alliance not one word was 
mentioned; and this not from inattention, but be- 
cause they deemed even a peace itself rather neces- 
sary than honourable. In the next place, they wisely 
provided against the fatal consequences of the cor- 
ruption of Demosthenes : for they expressly resolved 
still farther, that " it shall and may be lawful for any 
of the Grecian states whatever, within the space of 
three months, to accede in due form to this treaty, 
to join in the same solemn engagements, and to be 
included in the same stipulations." Thus Were two 
most important points secured. First, an interval 
of three months was provided for the Greeks ; a time 
sufficient to prepare their deputations ; and then the 
whole collected body of the nation stood well affected 
and attached to Athens; that if at any time the 
treaty should be violated, we might not be involved 
in war single and unsupported. These resolutions 
are themselves the amplest testimony to the truth 
of my assertions. 

[The resolotions of the allies.] 

To these resolutions I confess that I gave my 
voice, as did all the speakers in the first assembly : 
and the people in general rose with a firm persuasion 
that a peace indeed should be concluded ; but that as 
to an alliance, it would be most expedient to postpone 
the consideration of this, on account of the invita* 
tions sent through Greece, as this should be the act 
of the whole nation. Night intervened, and the next 
morning we were again assembled: but now De- 
mosthenes had taken care to secure the gallery, and 
to exclude all those who might speak against his 
measures. He declared that all the proceedings of 
the day before must be utterly ineffectual, unless the 
Macedonian ministers could be persuaded to concur; 
^at he on his part had no conception of a peace dis* 
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tinct from an alliance : we ought not, said he (I well 
remember his expression, which the odiousness boUi 
of the speaker and of the term itself hath impressed 
deeply on my mind) — we ought not to rend the 
alliance from the peace ; we ought not to wait the 
dilatory proceedings of the Greeks, but at once 
determine either to support the war alone or to make 
a separate peace. He concluded with calling up 
Antipater to the gallery: he proposed some ques- 
tions to him which had been previously concerted 
between them, and to which he instructed him in 
such a reply as might effectually defeat the interest 
of the state. Thus the dehberation ended in the 
full establishment of those measures to which the 
importunity of Demosthenes extorted your consent, 
and which were confirmed in form by the decree of 
Philocrates. ' 

Nothing now remained but to make an absolute 
resignation of Cersobleptes and the Thracian terri- 
tories : and this they effected on the 36th of the same 
month, before that Demosthenes had proceeded on 
the second embassy appointed for the solemn ratifi- 
cation of the treaty : for this hater of Alexander, this 
foe to Philip, this your public speaker, went twice on 
an embassy to Macedon, although he needed not 
have once accepted of this charge ; he who now urges 
you to spurn with contempt the Macedonians — ^he, I 
say, having taken his place in the assembly — ^1 mean 
that which was convened on the 26th, he whose 
intrigues procured him the dignity of a senator, be- 
trayed Cersobleptes into the hands of Phihp, with 
the assistance of his confederate Philocrates. For 
this Philocrates surreptitiously inserted in his decree 
— ^that decree which Demosthenes proposed in form 
— the following clause among many others : ** That 
the several representatives of the allies shall be 
bound to enter into solemn ratifications of the peace 
with the ministers of Philip on this very day.^ But 
Cersobleptes had no remresentatives Aen present; 
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and therefore he who moved that the representatives 
should then swear to the treaty by direct conse- 
quence excluded Cersobleptes from the treaty, who 
had not been at all represented in this assembly. 
To prove the truth of this, read the authors of this 
decree and the name of the president who proposed it. 

[Tbe deeree.o-Tbe president.] 

A noble institution this — a truly noble institution, 
Athenians ! this exact preservation of our public 
records ! Thus they remain unalterable, and never 
change from one to the other party, with our variable 
politicians ; but, whenever we are pleased to resort 
to them, afford us ample satisfaction as to the real 
characters of those who, after a long course of 
baseness, affect to be thought men of worth and ex- 
cellence, on any change of circumstances. 

It remains that I produce some instances of his 
abandoned flattery. ' For one whole year did Demos- 
thenes enjoy the honour of a senator; and yet in all 
that time it never appears that he moved to grant 
precedency to any ministers : for the first, the only 
time, he conferred this distinction on the ministt^rs 
of Philip; he servilely attended to accommodate 
them with his cushions and his carpets : by the dawn 
of day he conducted them to the theatre ; and, by his 
indecent and abandoned adulation, raised a universal 
uproar of derision. When they were on their depart* 
lire towards Thebes he hired three teamsof mules, and 
conducted them in state into that city. 'Hius did he 
expose his country to ridicule. But, that I may 
confine myself to facts, read the decree relative to 
the grant of precedency. 

[The decree.] 

And yet this abject* this enormous flatterer,^ when 

t Enonnems flatterer, fte.]— The reader may not be displeased with 
Ibe following account of this transaction from Piatarcb, together with 
tbo reflfictions of the biographer : — 

^ Vamottbenes, having reoelTeO piivate taifiNrmatlon oT Pbilip*s death. 
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he had been the first th^t received advice of Philip's 
death, from the emissaries of Charidemus, pretended 
a divine vision, and, with a shameless lie, declared 
that this inteUigence had been conveyed to him, not 
by Charidemus, but by Jupiter and Minerva ! Thus 
he dared to boast that these divinities, by whom he 
had sworn falsely in the day, had condescended to 
hold communication with him in the night, and to 
inform him of futurity. Seven days had now scarcely 
elapsed since . the death of his daughter, when this 
wretch, before he had performed the usual rites of 
mourning, before he had duly paid her funeral 
honours, crowned his head with a chaplet, put on his 
white robe, made a solemn sacrifice in despite of law 
and decency; and this when he had lost his child — 
the first, the only child that had ever called him by the 
tender name of father ! I say not this to insult his 
misfortunes ; I mean but to display his real character : 
for he who hates his children, ne who is a bad parent, 
cannot possibly prove a good minister. He who is 
insensible to that natural affection which shoidd 
engage his heart to those who are most intimate and 

ta order to inspirit his countrymen, appeared in the senate with an air 
of gayety, pretending to have seen a vision, which promised some good 
fortune to the Athenians. Immediately after arrives an express with 
the All! account of this event. The people in a transports joy sacrifles 
to the gods finr the good tidings, and decree a crown to Pausanias. Or 
, this occasion Demosthenes appeared in public, with a chaplet on his 
head, and in splendid attire, although it was but the seventh day flrom 
the death of his daughter, as JEschines observes, who discovers his 
own want of flnnness and elevation by reproaching him on this account 
as devoid of natural affbction. As if tears and lamentations were the 
inflEillible signs of tenderness and sensibility, he objects to hira that be 
bore his misfortune with composure. I do not say that it was right to 
wear chaplets and to offer sacrifices on the death of a prince who has 
used his good fortune with so much moderation. It was rather bass 
wad ungenerous to pay him honours, and to enrol him among their citi 
sens, when alive ; and, when he bad been killed, to break out into such 
extravagances, to insult over his dead body, and to sing himins of joy, 
as if they themselves had peribrmed some great exploit. But I can by 
BO means condemn Demosthenes for leaving it to the women to mourn 
over the misfortune of his fhmily, and exerting himself in what he 
deemed the service of his country on this emergeoey."— P/iU. m T% 
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near to him, can never feel a greater regard to your 
welfare than to that of strangers. He who acts 
wickedly in private life cannot prove excellent in his 
public conduct : he who is base at home can never 
acquit himself with honour when sent to a strange 
country in a public character; for it is not the man, 
but the scene that changes. 

By what fortunate revolution he hath been enaUed 
to assume a new character (for I now come to the 
second period) ; whence it is that Philocrates, for the 
same conduct in which he was equally concerned, 
hath been impeached and condemned to exile, while 
Demosthenes supports his station and maintains the 
power of impeaching others ; and by what means this 
abandoned wretch hath been enabled to plunge you 
into such calamities ; — these are points which merit 
your peculiar attention. 

When Philip, then, had possessed himself of Ther- 
mopylae by surprise ; when, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, he had subverted the cities of the Phocians ; 
when he had raised the state of Thebes to a degree 
of power too great (as we then thought) for the times 
or for our interest ; when we were in such consterna- 
tion that our effects were all collected from the coun- 
try and deposited within these walls, — the severest 
indignation was expressed against *the deputies in 
general who had been employed in the negotiation 
of the peace, but principally, and above all others, 
against Philocrates and Demosthenes ; because they 
had not only been concerned in the deputation, but 
were the first movers and authors of the decree for 
peace. It happened at this juncture that a difference 
arose between Demosthenes and Philocrates, nearly 
on the same occasion which you yourselves suspected 
must produce animosities between them. The fer- 
ment which arose from hence, together with the 
natural distemper of his mind, produced such coun- 
sels as nothing but an abject terror could dictate, 
together with a malignant jealousy g[ the advantages 
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which Pfailocrates derived from his corrnption. He 
concluded, that by inveigbiiig against his colleagues 
and against Philip, Philocrates must inevitably fall ; 
that the other deputies must be in danger ; that he 
himself must gain reputation ; and, notwithstanding 
his baseness and treachery to his friends, he must 
acquire the character of a consummate patriot. The 
enemies of our tranquillity perceived his deigns: 
they at once invited him to the gallery, and extolled 
him as the only man who disdained to betray the 
public interest for a bribe. The moment he appeared 
oe kindled up the flame of war and confusion. He it 
was, Athenians, who &st found out the Serrian fort, 
and Doriscum, and Ergiske, and Murgiske, and Ga- 
nos, and Ganides, — ^places whose very names were 
hitherto utterly unknown : and such was his power 
in perverting and perplexing, that if Philip declined 
to send his ministers to Athens, he represented it as 
a contemptuous insult on the state ; if he did send 
them, they were spies and not ministers ; if he in- 
clined to submit his disputes with us to some impar- 
tial mediating state, no equal umpire could be found, 
he said, between us and Philip. This prince gave us 
up the Halonesns : but he insisted that we should not 
receive it unless it was declared, not that he retigned^ 
imt rtMtortd; thus cavilling about syllables. And to 
crown all his conduct, by pa3ang public honours to 
those who had carried their arms mto Thessaly and 
Magnesia, under the command of Aristodemus, in 
direct violation of the treaty, he dissolved the peace, 
and prepared the way for calamity and war. 

Yes, but by the alliance of the Euboeans and the 
Thebans did he (for thus he boasts) surround our 
city with walls of brass and adamant. But the truth 
is, Athenians, that in these transactions he committed 
no less than three most enormous offences, of which 
you are utterly uninformed. Although I am impa- 
tient to come to that grand article, — ^the alliance of the 
Thebans, yet, for the sake of order, I must begin with 
that of the Euboeans. 
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You, my counlr3rmen,had received many and great 
injuries from Mnesarchus the Chalcidian, the father 
of CaUias and Taurosthenes (the man whom he hath 
now presumed, for the sake of a wretched bribe, to 
enrol among the citizens of Athens), and also from 
Themisan the Eretrian, who in time of profound 
peace wrested Oropus from you ; yet you consented 
to bury all this in oblivion ; and when the Thebans 
had invaded Eubcea in order to enslave the cities, 
within five days you appeared in their defence with a 
powerful armament ; and before thirty days had yet 
elapsed, you obliged the Thebans to capitulate and to 
evacuate the island. Thus absolute masters of Eu- 
bcea, you reinstated its cities and communities in all 
their privileges ; you generously and equitably relied 
on their faith, and thought it highly unjust to retain 
the memory of ancient animosities when they im- 
plicitly resigned themselves to your honour. Yet to 
these important obligations the people of Chalcis did 
by no means make the due returns. On the contrary, 
when you had passed into Euboea to assist Plutarch, 
at first indeed you were received with all the appear- 
ances of friendship ; but when once we had advanced 
beyond Tamynas, and passed the eminence named 
Cotylaeum, — CaUias, now perceiving that we had en- 
camped in a dangerous situation, from whence it was 
impossible to disengage ourselves but by a victory, 
and where we could receive no reinforcement either 
by sea orla^d, — ^this CaUias, I say, on whom Demos- 
thenes, having received his bribes, so freely lavishes 
his applause, coUected an army from aU quarters of 
Eubcea, which he reinforced with a detachment sent in 
by PhUip ; while his brother Taurosthenes, he who 
so graciously salutes and smUes on every citizen, 
brought down his band of mercenaries from Phocis, 
and U>th advanced with a firm purpose to destroy us ; 
and had not some deity graciously interposed to save 
our army, and had not aU our forces, both infantry, 
and cavalry, performed extraordinary acts of valour 
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at the hippodrome of Tamynas, and after a complete 
victory obliged the enemy to lay down their arms, 
the state must have been exposed to a defeat the most 
disgraceful. For a defeat is not of itself the greatest 
of calamities^ but when that defeat is the conse- 
quence of an engagement with dishonourable ene^ 
mies, then the calamity is doubled. 

Yet, notwithstanding tliis treatment, you were 
again reconciled to these people ; and Cailias, now 
restored to your favour, preserved appearances for a 
little time, but soon returned with extraordinary vio- 
lence to his natural dispositions. His pretence was 
to form a convention of the Euboean states at Chal- 
cis ; his real design to fortify the island against us, 
and to secure to himself a sovereignty of peculiar 
importance ; and hoping to prevail on Philip to assist 
him in this design, he went over to Macedon, was 
constantly in Philip's train, and came to be regarded 
as one of those who are styled his companions. But 
having forfeited this prince's favour by his offences, 
he was obliged to fly ; and having rendered himself 
obnoxious at Thebes, he retired from that city also; 
and thus his course of conduct, more uncertain and 
variable than the Euripus that flows by his native 
habitation, involved him in the resentment both of the 
Thebans and of Philip. In the midst of his confu- 
sion and perplexity, when an army was actually pre- 
paring to march against him, he saw but one resource 
left, and this was to prevail on ^e Athenians, by ac- 
knowledging him as their confederate, to enter into 
solemn engagements to defend him if attacked by any 
enemy ; and it was evident that he must be attacked 
unless you were to prevent it. Possessed with this 
design,'he sent hither his deputies, Glaucetes, Empe- 
don, and Diodorus, so distinguished in the race,* who 

t In the race.]— In tbe OTiginal the runner in the long race. And wbi^ 
•wr air oT ridicule tbe speaker affects to throw on this accompUshment, 
tbe foot-race, it is well known, held a distinfi^iiisbed rank among the 
athletic exercises or Gie«ce. Tlie common course was a stadiaiiH or six 
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came with airy hopes for the people, but with money 
for Demosthenes and his associates. And three ma- 
terial points there were, for all of which he then bar- 
gained: first, that he should not be disappointed of 
our alliance; for if the Athenians were to remember 
his former offences and to reject him as a confede- 
rate, he had but one melancholy alternative — either 
to fly from Chalets, or to suffer himself to be taken 
and put to death ; with such formidable powers were 
both Philip and the Thebans now preparing to sur- 
round him. In the second place, the manager and 
mover of this alliance was to contrive (and for this 
gold was liberally bestowed) that the Chalcidians 
should not be obliged to attend the convention held 
at Athens. The third point was, that they should be 
excused from paying their contributions. Nor was 
Callias defeated in any one of these schemes. No.* 
This Demosthenes — this foe to tyrants, as he calls 
himself— this man whom Ctesiphon declares a failii- 
ful minister — ^betrayed the most critical interests of 
the state, and by his decree obliged us to take up 
arms on every occasion in defence of the Chalcidians. 
Tliis was the purport, though not the formal style 
of the decree : to secure his point in the most deli- 
cate and least offensive manner, he artfully changed 
a single phrase, and ordained that the ChaJcidian 
should take up arms if on any occasion the Athenians 
should be attacked. But as to the acknowledgment 
of our superiority in the general convention, — as to 
obliging the confederates to pay their subsidies, the 
great support of war, — these articles he entirely gave 
up; — he who disguises the basest actions by the 
most honourable names ; whose importunity obliged 
you to declare that you were resolved to send assist- 
ance to any of the Greeks that needed it, but that you 

hundred and twenty-flve feet. Sometimes the racers returned back 
•gain, performing what was called SiavXoij ot the double course. But 
the ioXtxoSpofioi (as Diodoms is here styled) was the man who coald 
continue his career for twelve stadia, or more. 
I See History of the Life of Philip, b. i^. sect. 3. 
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JWaml flmpesd all farther engagements of aUtanee, 
which flhonld be fcnrmed only with those whose good 
offices yon had experienced. To prove the truUi of 
my assertions, I im>dQee the instrament of Callias, 
the.traaly of alliancey and the decree. 



Nor is it his most heinons offence that he hath sold 
onr interests, our rights of preced^icy, and oar sub- 
sidies : what I have now to produce must be acknow- 
ledged still more enormous. For to such a pitch of 
insolence and extravagance did Callias proceed, and 
to such scHtdid corruption did Demosthenes descend, 
— 4ie whom Ctesiphon hath thus applauded — that they 
contrived in your presence, in your view, in the midst 
of your attention, to defraud you of the contributions 
from Oreum, and of those from Eretria, to the amount 
of ten talents. And when the representatives of 
these states had appeared in Athens, they sent them 
back to Chalcis to assist in what was called the con- 
vention of Euboea. By what means and by ^dial 
iniquitous practices they effected this will deserve 
your serious regard. 

I am, then, to inform you that Callias was now no 
longer satisfied to negotiate with us by his emissaries. 
He appeared in person; he rose up and addressed 
himseU to the assembly in a speech concerted by De- 
mosthenes. He told us that he was just arrived from 
Peloponnesus, where he had been lately employed in 
settling the subsidies which each city was to pay in 
order to siq>port a war against Philip ; the whole 
amounting to a hundred talents. He distinguished 
the sums to be paid by each state. The contributions 
of all the Achseans and Megaraeans he rated at sixty, 
those of the cities of Euboea at forty talents; a sum, 
as he observed, sufficient to maintain a formidable 
annament both by sea and land. Many other Gre- 
cian states were ready to join m this supply, so that 
tiiere would be no deficiency either in money or in 

Dsai. y«L. IL^L 
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forces. These were the effects of his public negotia- 
tions; but he had besides carried on some secret 
transactions which were not to be explained (of these 
some of our own citizens were witnesses), and then 
he called on Demosthenes by name, and required him 
to confirm this by his testimony. With a face of 
gravity and importance Demosthenes then rose, be- 
stowed the most extravagant applause on CaUias, 
and pretended to be well acquainted with his secret 
transactions. He declared himself ready to report 
the success of his own embassy to Peloponnesus and 
of that to Acamania. The sum of all was this, that 
by his means the whole body of the Peloponnesians 
and all the Acamanians were ready to march against 
Philip ; that the amount of their several contributions 
would be sufficient to complete an armament of one 
hundred ships of war, ten thousand infantry, and one 
thousand horse ; that to these were to be added the 
domestic forces of each state, from Peloponnesus 
more than two thousand heavy-armed foot, and from 
Acamania the same number ; that all these states had 
freely resigned the chief command to you ; and that 
their preparations were not fixed to some distant 
time, but were to* be completed by the 16th of the 
month Anthesterion, as, by his direction and appoint* 
ment, the states were to hold their convention at 
Athens at the time of full moon : for in these cases 
the man acts a distinguishing and peculiar part. 
Other boasters, when they advance their falsehoods, 
are careful to express themselves in vague and ob- 
scure terms, from a just dread of being detected: but 
Demosthenes, when he would obtrude his impostures, 
first adds an oath to his lie, and imprecates all the 
vengeance of Heaven on his own head. And then, 
if he is to assure us of events which he knows will 
never be, he has the hardiness to assign their particu- 
lar times ; if to persuade us that he has negotiated 
with those he never saw, he enters into a distinct de- 
tail of their names, — thus insinuating himself into 
your confidence, and imitating^ the natural and explicit 
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manner of those who speak truth ; so that he is doubly 
an object of detestation, as he is base and false, and as 
he would confound all the marks of truth andJionesty. 
When he had finished, he presented a decree to 
the secretary longer than the Iliad, more frivolous 
than the speeches which he usually delivers, or than 
the life which he hath led ; filled with hopes never 
to be gratified, and with armaments never to be 
raised. And while he diverted your attention from 
his fraud, while he kept you in suspense by his flat- 
tering assurances, he seized the favourable moment 
to make his ffrand attack, and moved that ambas- 
sadors should oe sent to Eretria, who should entreat 
the Eretrians (because such entreaties were mighty 
necessary) not to send their contribution of itve 
talents to Athens, but to intrust it to Callias ; again, 
he ordained that ambassadors should be appointed to 
repair to Oreum, and to prevail on that state to 
unite with Athens in strict confederacy. And now 
it appeared, that through this whole transaction he 
had been indfluenced by a traitorous motive ; for these 
ambassadors were directed to solicit the people of 
Oreum also to pay their five talents, not to you, but 
to CalUas. To prove the truth of this read the de- 
cree, — ^not aU the pompous preamble, the magnificent 
account of navies, the parade and ostentation; but 
confine yourself to the point of fraud and circumven- 
tion, wmch were practised with too much success 
by this impious and abandoned wretch, whom the 
decree of Ctesiphon declares to have persevered, 
through the course of all his public conduct, in an 
inviokible attachment to the state. 

[Tlwdaeiee.] 

Here is a grand account of ships and of levies, of 
(he fidl moon, and of conventions. Thus were you 
amused by words ; while in fact you lost the con- 
tributions of your allies, you were defrauded of ten 
talents. 
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It remains that I inform you of the real motive 
which prompted Demosthenes to procure this decree; 
and that was a bribe of three talents; one received 
from Chalcis, by the hands of Callias, anothei from 
Eretria, by CUtarchus, the sovereign of this state : 
the third paid by Oreum ; by which means the stipu- 
lation was discovered; for, as Oreum is a free state, 
all things are there transacted by a- public decree. 
And as the people of this city had been quite ex- 
hausted in the war with Philip, and reduced to the 
utmost indigence, they sent over Gnosidemus, who 
had once been their sovereign, to entreat Demos-^ 
thenes to remit the talent ; promising^ on this con- 
dition, to honour him with a statue of bronze, to be 
erected in their city. He answered their deputy^ 
that he had not the least occasion for their paltry 
brass; that he insisted on his stipulation, which 
Callias should prosecute. The people of Oreum» 
thus pressed by their creditor, and not prepaied ta 
satisfy him, mortgaged their public revenues ta 
Demosthenes for this talent, and paid him interest 
at the rate of one drachma^ a month for each mina» 
until they were enabled to discharge the principaL 
And, to prove this» I produce the decree of tho 
Oreitans. — Read. 

[Tbe deeree.l 

Here is a decree, Athenians, scandalous to our 
country. It is no small indication of the general 
conduct of Demosthenes, and it is an evidence of tho 
most flagrant kind, which must condemn Ctesiphon 
at once ; for it is not possible that he who nath 
descended to such sordid bribery can be that man 
of consummate virtue which Ctesiphon hath pre- 
sumed to represent him in his decree. 

And now I proceed to the third of these periods | 
which was, indeed, the fatal period, distinguished by 

I At the rate of one draehmi, /tt.}-^AX tbe nMs of about tmltf fm 
tent per annum. 
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Ae calamities in which Demosthenes involved all 
Greece as well as his own city, by his impious profa- 
nation of the Delphian temple, and by the iniquitous 
and oppressive treaty in which he engaged us with 
the Thebans. But mrst I must speak of his offences 
towards the gods. 

There is a plain, Athenians, well known by the 
name of Cyrrna, and a port now called the devoted 
and accur$ed> This tract the Cyrrhaeans and Acrar 
gallidae inhabited; a lawless people, whose sacrile- 
"^ous violence profaned the shrine of Delphi and the 
offerings there deposited, and who presumed to rebel 
against the ampMctyonic council. The amphictyons 
in genera], and your ancestors in particular (as tra- 
dition hath informed us), conceive^! the justest resent- 
ment, and addressed themselves to the oracle, in order 
to be informed by what punishment they might sup- 
press these outrages. The priestess pronounced her 
answer, that they were to wage perpetual war against 
the Cyrrhaeans and Acragallidae, without the least 
intermission either by day or night ; that they were 
to lay waste tl eir lands, and to reduce their persons 
to slavery; that their possessions were to be set 
apart from all worldly purposes, and dedicated to 
the Pythian Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and to 
Minerva; and that they were not to cultivate their 
lands nor to suffer them to be cultivated. In conse- 
quence of Uiis oracle the amphictyons decreed, and 
Solon the Atibenian was the first mover of this decree 
(the man so eminent for making laws, and so con- 
versant in the arts of poesy and philosophy), that 
they should take up arms against these impious men, 
in obedience to the divine commands of the oracle. 
A sufficient force being accordingly raised by the 
amphictyons, they reduced these men to slavery, 
demolished their harbour, razed their city, and con- 
secrated their district, as the oracle directed : and to 
confirm these proceedings, they bound themselves 
by an oath, that they would never cultivate this con- 
L2 
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secrated land, nor suffer others to cultirate it; bm 
that they would su[^rt the rights of the god, and 
defend this district thus consecrated with their per* 
sons and all their power. Nor were they contente4 
to hind themselves hy an oath conceived in the usual 
form;— they enforced it by the addition of a most 
tremendous imprecation. Thus it was expressed i 
**If any shall violate this engagement, whether 
city, or private person, or community, may such viot 
lators be devoted to the vengeance of Apollo, of 
Diana, of Latona, and of Minerva ! may their kmda 
never yield their fruits! may dieir women never 
bring forth children of the human form, but hideous 
monsters! may their herds be accursed with un-» 
natural barrenness ! may all their attempts in war, aU 
their transactions in peace be ever unsuccessful i 
may total ruin for ever pursue them, their familiest 
and their descendants ! and may they never (diese 
are the very terms) appease the oflfended deities^ 
either Apollo, or Diana, or Latona, or Minerva! but 
may all their sacrifices be for ever rejected !" To 
confirm the truth of this, let the oracle be read) 
listen to the imprecations, and recall to mind the 
oath by which your ancestors were engaged in conn 
Junction with the other amphictyons. 

THB ORACLE. 

Still sball thMe toweps their toeieBt pride Tn«*T^n t 
Nor force nor Talear e*er their runpert gaja ; 
Till Amphitrite, queen oTazvre waves, 
The haIlow*d lands of sovereign PhcDbns litet ; 
1H\ round his seat her threatening suives Ryur, 
And burst tumultuous on the sacred snore. 

[The oath.—The imprecation.l 

Yet, notwithstanding these imprecations, notwith^ 
standing the solemn oath and the oracle, which to 
this day remsun on record, did the Iberians and the 
AmjihissaBans, or, to speak more properly, their 
loagistratesy lawless and abandoned men, once more 
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icUIthfate thifl district, restore the devoted and ac- 
loorsed harbour, erect buildings there, exact taxes 
from all ships that put into this harbour, and by thehr 
bribes eom4>t some of the pylagorae who had been 
^nt to Delphi, of which number Demosthenes was 
one. Fqr» being chosen into this office, he received 
a thousand dracmnae from the Amphissaeans, to take 
no notice of their transactions in the amphictyonic 
eouncil. And it was stipulated, still farther, that for 
the time to come they should pay him at Athens an 
. annual sum of twenty minae out of their accursed 
and devoted revenues; for which he was to use his 
utmost efiforts on every occasion to support the 
interest of the Amphissaeans in this city. A trans- 
action which served but to give still farther evidence 
to tius melancholy truth, that, whenever he hath 
formed connexions with any people, any private per- 
sons, any sovereign magistrates, or any free com* 
munitie8,he hath never failed to involve them in 
calamities the most deplorable. For now, behold 
how Heaven and fortune asserted their superior 
power against this impiety of the Amphissaeans ! 

In the archonshipof Theophrastus, when Diognetus 
was ieromnemon, vou chose for pylagorae Midias 
(tliat man who on many accounts I wish were still 
alive) and Thrasydes ; and with these was I joined 
in commission. On our arrival at Delphi, it hap* 
pened tlmt the ieromnemon Diognetus was instantly 
seized with a fever, and that Mklias also shared the 
came misfortune. The other amphictyons assem- 
l)led; when some persons who wished to approve 
ihemselveli the zealous friends of this state informed 
us that the Amphissaeians, now exposed to the power 
of the Thebans, and studious to pay them the most 
servile adulation, had introduced a decree against 
this city, by which a fine of fifty talents was to be 
imposed on Hoe community of Athens, because we 
had deposited some golden shields m the new temple 
bdbr* it had be«n comfdetely Wished, which bore 
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the following, and a very just inscription : — ** By the ' 
Athenians; taken from the Medes and Thefoans, 
when they fought against the Greeks.** 

The ieromnemon sent for me, and desired that I 
should repair to the amphictyons, and speak in de- 
fence of the city, which I had myself determined to 
do. But scarcely had I begun to speak, on my first 
appearance in the assembly (where I rose with some 
warmth, as the absence of the other deputies in- 
creased my solicitude), when I was interrupted by 
the clamours of an Amphissaean, a man of outrageous 
insolence, who seemed a total stranger to politeness, 
and was, perhaps, driven to this extravagance by 
some evil genius. He began thus: — ^''Ye Greeks, 
were ye possessed with the least degree of wisdom, 
ye would not suffer the name of the Athenians to be 
mentioned at this time ; ye would drive them from 
the temple as the objects of divine wrath." He then 
proceeded to take notice of our alliance with the 
Phocians, which the decree of Crobylus had formed, 
and loaded the state with many other odious imputa- 
tions, which I then could not hear with temper, and 
which I cannot now recollect but witfi pain. His 
speech inflamed me to a degree of passion greater 
than I had ever felt through my whole life. Among 
other particulars, on which I shall not now enlarge, 
it occurred to me to take notice of the impiety of uie 
Amphissaeans with respect to the consecrated land; 
which I pointed out to the amphictyons from the 
place where I then stood, as the temple rose above 
the Cyrrhaean plain, and commanded the whole pros- 
pect of that district. " You see," said I, ** ye am- 
phictyons, how this tract hath been occufHed by the 
people of Amphissa: you see the houses and factories 
they have there erected. Your own eyes are wit- 
nesses that this accursed and devoted harbour is 
completely furnished with buildings. You your- 
selves know, and need not any testimony, that they 
have exacted duties, and raised large sums of wealth 
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from this haibonr.*' I then produced the oracle, the 
oath of our ancestors, and the imprecation by which 
it wag eoofirmed; and made a solemn declaration, 
that ''for the peOfde of Athens, for myself, for my 
children, and for my family, I would support the 
xi|^hts of the god, and maintain the consecrated land 
with all my might and power; and thus rescue my 
country from Uie guilt of sacrilege. Do you, ye 
Greeks," thus did I proceed, '' determine for your- 
selyes, as ye judge proper. Your sacred rites are 
now prepared; your victims stand before the altars; 
vou are ready to offer up your solemn prayers for 
plessings on yourselves and on your countries }— but 
O consider, with what voice, with what fronl^ with 
what confidence can you Inreathe out your petitions, 
if ye suffer these sacrilegious men, thus devoted and 
accursed, to escape with impunity. The impreca- 
tion is not conceived in dark or doubtful terms. 
No : the curse extends, not only to these impious 
jMTofaners, but to all those who suffer their profana. 
tion to pass unrevenged. These are the vei^^ words 
with which the awful and affecting form is closed : 
May they who permit them to escape unpunished 
never o&r up an accepts^le sacrifice to Apollo, or 
to Diana, or to Latona, or to Minerva ! but may all 
their devotions be r^ected and abhorred !" 
. When I had urged these and many other particu- 
lars I retired from the assembly; when a consider- 
able clamour and tumult arose among the amphic- 
tyons : and the debate was now no longer about the 
shields which we had dedicated, but about the pun« 
ishment due to the Amphissaeans. Thus was a con- 
siderable part of that day wasted, when at length a 
herald arose and made proclamation, That all the 
inhabitants of Delphi, above the age of sixteen, both 
riaves and freemen, should the next morning, by sun- 
rise, assemble in the adjoining plain, called the plain 
^vietims^ with spades and mattocks : and by another 
proclamation it was ordained that the representativei 
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of the several states should repair to the same plaoo 
to support the rights of the god and the consecrated 
land ; and that, if any representatives should disobey 
this summons, their state was to be excluded from 
the temple, as sharing in the sacrilege, and involved 
in the imprecation. The next day we accordingly 
repaired to the place appointed, from whence we 
went down to the Cyrrhaean plain ; and having there 
demolished the harbour, and set fire to the buildings, 
we retired. During tliese transactions the Locrians 
of Amphissa, who are settled at the distance of sixty 
stadia from Delphi, assembled in arms, and fell on 
us with their whole force; and, had we not with 
difficulty gained the town by a precipitate flight, we 
must have been in danger of total destruction. On 
the succeeding day Cattyphus, who acted as presi- 
dent of the council, summoned a convention of the 
amphictyons; so they call an assembly formed, not 
only of the representatives, but of all who come to 
offer sacrifice or consult the oracle. In this con* 
vention many accusations were urged against the 
Amphissaeans, and much applause l^stowed on our 
state. The whole debate was closed with a resolu* 
tion, by which the ieromnemons were directed to 
repair to Thermopylae, at a time appointed, previous 
to the next ordinary assembly, with a decree pre- 
pared for inflicting the due punishment on the Am- 
phissaeans, for their sacrilegious offences against the 
god and the consecrated land, and for their outrage 
on the amphictyons. To prove the truth of this I 
produce the resolution itself. 

[Tlw resoliitkm.] 

And when at our return we reported this resolu- 
tion, first in the senate, and then in the assembly of 
the people ; when we had made a full relation of all 
our transactions to the people, and the whole state 
determined to act agreeably to the dictates of piety | 
when Demosthenes* from his private connexions 
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.wHh Amphissa, laboured to defeat this purpose, and 
-Iris iniquitous practices were by me clearly detected 
in your presence ; when he found it impossible to 
<kfeat the interests of his country by a public oppo- 
sition, he had recourse to secret management in the 
senate. There, having first taken care to exclude 
all private citizens, he gained a resolution (by taking 
advantage of his inexperience who moved it) which 
he produced to the popular assembly: and this reso- 
lution he contrived to be confirmed by the voices of 
the people, and to be made their decree, at a time 
when the assembly was actually adjourned, when I 
was absent (else I never should have suffered it), and 
when the people were dismissed from their attend- 
ance. The purport of the resolution was this : " That 
the ieromnemon and pylagorae, who should at any 
time be deputed by the Athenians to execute these 
oflSces, should repair to Thermopylae and to Delphi, 
at the times ap{K)inted by our ancestors." — This was 
speciously expressed, but it concealed the basest 
purpose, which was, to prevent our deputies from 
attending the extraordinaory council at Thermopylse, 
necessary to be held before the next stated day of 
assembly. 

But there was another clause in this resolution 
still plainer and more virulent. It directed that the 
ieromnemon and pylagoras, who should at any time 
be appointed by the Athenians, were to have no sort 
of intercourse with this extraordinary council, either 
in word, or deed, or decree, or any transaction what- 
ever. " To have no sort of intercourse." — ^What is 
the intent of thist Shall I declare the truth 1 or 
Shan I speak to please you? The truth, by all 
means : for by consultinff only your gratification in 
all that is here delivered nath the state been reduced 
to its present condition. The real purpose, therefore, 
of this clause is, that we shotdd renounce all regard 
to the oath by which our ancestors were engaged, to 
the awful imprecation, and to the oiacles of the god. 
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Agreeably to this resdution we staid at hittntv 
while all the other deputies assemUed at Thermo- 
pylse, except those of one people, whose name I 
eannot bear to mention : (and never may any Grecian 
-state suffer calamities in the least like theirs !) in this 
assembly it was resolved to undertake a war against 
the Amphisseeans; and Oattyphus the Pharsaliaoy 
who then presided in the assembly, was appointed 
general. Nor was Philip at this time in Macedon; 
no, nor in any part of Greece, but removed as far as 
Scythia ; he who Demosthenes presumes to say was 
by me brought down on the Greeks. In the first 
expedition, when the Amphissseans were at their 
mercy, they treated them with the utmost modera* 
tion; and, for their most heinous offences, they only 
imposed a fine, which was to be paid to the god by 
a time appointed; removed the most notorious^ 
criminal and principal authors of the saciilege, and 
restored those who had been banished on account of 
their scrupulous regard to religion. But when this 
fine was not discharged, when the principal offenders 
were recalled home, and the innocent and religious 
men whom the amphictyons had restored were once 
more expelled ; then was the second expedition made 
against the Amphissseans, a consideralirile time after, 
when Philip was on his return from the Scythian 
expedition. And now, when the gods preseAiied you 
with the sovereign command in this holy war, by the 
corruption of Demosthenes were you deprived or thai 
honour. 

And did not the gods warn us of our danger t did 
they not urge the necessity of vigilance in a language 
scarcely less explicit than that of mani Surely 
never was a state more evidently protected by th«r 
gods, and more notoriously ruined by its popdar 
leaders. Were we not sufficiently alarmed by that 
portentous incident in the mysteries, the sudden deatb 
of the initiated ? Did not Amsniiades still further 
warn us of our danger, and urge us to send deputiest 
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to Delphi ta consult the godt And did not Demos- 
thenes oppose this design t did he not say the Pythian 
priestess was inspired* by Philip? rude and brutal as 
he is ; insolently presuming on that full power to 
which your farour raised hun. And did he not at 
last, without one propitious sacrifice, one favourable 
omen, to assive us of success, send out our armies 
to manifest and inevitable danger! Yet he latelv 
presumed to say that Philip did not venture to marcn 
mto our territories ; for this very reason, because his 
sacrifices had not been propitious. What punishment 
Uierefore is due to thy offences, thou pest of Greece 1 
If the conqueror was prevented from invading the 
territories of the vanouished by unpropltious sacri- 
fices, sbouldst thou, who, without the least attention 
to futurity, without one favouraWe omen, hast sent 
our armies to the field — shouldst thou be honoured 
with a crown for those calamities in which thou hast 
involved the state, or driven from our borders with 
ignominy? 

And what can be conceived surprising or extraor- 
dinary that we have not experienced ? Our lives 
have not passed in the usual and natural course of 
human affairs : no, we were bom to be an object of 
astonishment to posterity. Do we not see the King 
of Persia, he who opened a passage for his navy 
through Mount Athos, who stretched bis bridge across 
the Hellespont, who demanded earth and water from 
the Greeks ; he who in his letters presumed to style . 
himself sovereign of mankind from the rising to the 
setting sun ; now no longer contending to be lord 
over others, but to secure his personal rafety ? Do 
not we see those crowned with nonour, and ennobled 
with the command of the war against Persia, who 
rescued the Delphian'temple from sacrilegious hands? 
Hath not Thebes, our neighbouring state, been in one 

1 Wm inspired, 4bc.]--Deinofitlicnes expreMed ihln by an artificial 
phrasQ, " the prtastoM I^ilippisod,** on which tbe advenRU7 Ibands hta 
charge of rtideneM and brutality. 
Dem. Vol. II.— M 
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day torn from the midst of Greece t And, although 
this calamity may justly be imputed to her own perni- 
cious councils, yet we are not to ascribe such infatua- 
tion to any natural causes, but to the fatal influence 
of some evil genius. Are not the Lacedsemonians, 
those wretched men, who had but once slightly inter- 
fered in the sacrilegious outrage on the temple, who 
in their day of power aspired to the sovereignty of 
Greece, now reduced to display their wretchedness 
to the world by sending hostages to Alexander, ready 
to submit to that fate which he shall pronounce on 
themselves and on their country ; to those terms 
which a conqueror, and an incensed conqueror, shall 
vouchsafe to grant ? And is not this our state, the 
conunon refuge of the Greeks, once the great resort 
of all the ambassadors from the several cities, sent 
to implore our protection as their sure resource, now 
obliged to contend, not for sovereign authority, but 
for our native land? And to these circumstances 
have we been gradually reduced from that time when 
Demosthenes first assumed the administration. Well 
doth tlie poet Hesiod pronounce on such men, in one 
part of his works, where he, points out the duty t)f 
citizens, and warns all societies to guard effectually 
against evil ministers. I shall repeat his words ; for 
I presume we treasured up the sa3dngs of poets in our 
memory when young, that in our riper years we 
might apply them to advantage. 

When one man's crimes the wrath of Hearen iworofce^ 

Oft hath a nation felt the fhtal stroke. 

Contagion^s blast destroys, at Jove's cmnmand. 

And wasteAil fhmine desolates the land, 

Or, in the field of war, her boasted powers 

Are lost ; and earth receives her prostrate towers. 

In vain in gorgeous state her navies ride ; 

Dash'd, wrecked, and buried in the boisterous tide. 

Take away the measure of these verses, consider 
only the sentiment, and you will fancy that you hear, 
not some part of Hesiod, but a prophecy of the 
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administration of Demosthenes ; for true it is, that 
both fleets and armies, and whole cities have been 
completely destroyed by his administration ; and, in 
my opinion, neither Phr3rrondas, nor Eurybatus, nor 
any of those most distinguished by their villanies in 
former times hare been equal to this man in the arts 
of imposture and deceit ; this man, who (hear it, O 
earth ! hear it all ye gods, and all of human race 
who have the least regard to truth !) dares to meet 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and shamelessly assert 
that the Thebans were induced to the confederacy 
with us, not by the conjuncture of their affairs, not 
by the terror which possessed them, nor yet by x)ur 
reputation ; but by the negotiations of Demosthenes. 
True it is, that before this time we sent many ambas- 
sadors to Thebes, all of them united with that state 
in the strictest connexions. First we sent our general 
Thrasybulus, a man highest above all others in the 
confidence of the Thebans; after him Thraso, on 
whom the Thebans conferred the honours of hospi- 
tality ; then again Leodamas, nothing inferior to De- 
mosthenes in the powers of eloquence, and in my 
opinion a much more pleasing speaker; Archldemus, 
another powerful speaker, whose attachment to 
Thebes had exposed him to considerable danger; 
Aristophon, the popular leader, who had long incurred 
the censure of being in his heart a Boeotian. Add 
to these Pyrandrus, the public speaker, who is yet 
alive. And yet not one of these was ever able to 
prevail on them to unite in alliance with our state. 
I know the cause ; but I must not insult their calami- 
ties. — ^The truth is (as I conceive), that when Philip 
had wrested Nicna from them, and delivered it to 
the Thessalians ; when he had transferred the war 
from Phocis to the very walls of Thebes, that war 
which he had before repelled from the territories of 
Bceotia; and when, to crown all, he had seized, and 
fortified, and fixed his garrison in Elataea, then did 
their fears of approachkig ruin force them to apply 
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to Athens ; and then did you march out and appear 
at Thebes, with all your power, both of infantry and 
cavalry, before Demosthenes had ever proposed one 
syllable about an alliance. For it was the times, the 
{present terror, and the necessity of uniting with yon, 
which then brought you to Thebies; not Demosthenes. 
And let it be observed that in these his negotiations 
he committed three capital offences against the state. 
In the first place, when Philip made war on us only 
in name, but in reality pointed all his resentment 
against Thebes (as appears sufficiently from the 
event, and needs not any farther evidence), he insidi- 
ously concealed this, of which it so highly concerned 
us to be informed; and pretending that the alliance 
now proposed was not the effect of the present con- 
juncture, but of his negotiations, he first prevailed 
on the people not to debate about conditions, but to 
be satisfied that the alliance was formed on any 
terms ; and having secured this point, he gave up all 
Boeotia to the power of Thebes, by inserting this 
clause in the decree, that if any city should revolt 
from the Thebans, the Athenians would grant their 
assistance to such of the Bc^tians only as should be 
resident in Thebes; thus concealing fiis fraudulent 
designs in specious terms, and betraying us into his 
real purposes, according to his usual practice ; as if 
the Boeotians, who had really laboured under the 
most grievous oppression, were to be fully satisfied 
with the fine periods of Demosthenes, and to forget 
all resentment of the wrongs which they had suffered. 
Then as to the expenses of the war, two-thirds of 
these he imposed on us, who were the farthest 
removed from danger, and one-third only cm the 
Thebans ; for which, as well as all his other measures, 
he was amply bribed. And with respect to the com- 
mand, that of the fieet he indeed divided between us ; 
the expense he imposed entirely on Athens ; and 
that of the land forces (if I am to speak seriously 1 
must insist on it) he absolutely transferred to Uie 
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Thebani ; 6o that during this whole war our general 
Stratocles had not so much authority as might enable 
him to provide for the security of his soldiers. And 
here I do not urge offences too trivial for the regard 
of other men. No : I speak them freely ; all man- 
kind condemn them, and you yourselves are con- 
scious of them ; yet will not be roused to resentment. 
For so completely hath Demosthenes habituated you 
to his offences, that you now hear them without 
emotion or surprise. But this should not be ; they 
should excite your utmost indignation, and meet 
their just punieuiment, if you would preserve those 
remains of fortune which are still left to Athens. 

A second and a much more grievous offence did he 
commit in clandestinely taking away all authority 
of our senate, all the jurisdiction of our popular 
assembly, and transferring them from Athens to the 
citadel of Thebes, by virtue of that clause which 
gave the magistrates of Bceotia a share in all coun- 
cils and transactions. And such an uncontrolled 
power did he assume, that he rose publicly in the 
assembly, and declared that he would go as ambas- 
sador, whither he himself thought proper, although 
not authorized by your commission ; and if any of 
the generals shoiud attempt to control him, he de- 
clared (as a warning to our magistrates to acknow- 
ledge his sovereign power, and as a means of accus- 
toming them to implicit submission) that he would 
^ commence a suit for establishing the pre-eminence 
of the speaker's gallery over the general's pavilion;'* 
for that the state had derived more advantages from 
him in this gallery than ever it had gained from the 
generals in their pavilions. Then, by his false mus- 
ters in the contract for the foreign troops, he was 
enabled to secrete large sums of the money destined 
to the military service. And by hiring ten thou- 
sand of these troops to the Amphissaeans, in spite of 
all my remonstrances, all my earnest solicitations 
in the assembly, he involved the state in the most 
M2 
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perilous difficulties, at a time when the loss of these 
foreign troops had left us unprovided to encounter 
dangers. What, think you, was at this time the ob- 
ject of Philip^s most ardent wishes ? Was it not 
that he might attack our domestic forces separately 
and our foreign troops at Amphissa separately, and 
thus take advantage of the general despair into 
which the Greeks must sink at such an important 
blow 1 And now Demosthenes, the great author of 
these evils, is not contented that he escapes from 
justice, but if he be denied the honour of a crown, 
expresses the highest indignation ; nor is he satisfied 
that this crown should be proclaimed in your pres- 
ence ; but, unless all Greece be made witness of his 
honours, he complains of the grievous injury. And 
thus we find that when a disposition naturally base 
hath obtained any considerable share of power, it 
never fails to work the ruin of a state. 

I am now to speak of a third offence, and this still 
more heinous than the others. Philip by na means 
despised the Greeks; was by no means ignorant (for 
he was not devoid of all sense) that by a general 
engagement he must set his whole power to the 
hazard of a day; he was well inclined to treat about 
an accommodation, and was on the point of sending 
deputies for this purpose; while the Theban magis- 
trates, on their parts, were alarmed at the approaching 
danger, with good reason : for it was not a dastardly 
spe&er who fled from his post in battle that pre- 
sented it to their thoughts, but the Phocian war, that 
dreadful contest of ten years, which taufirht them a 
lesson never to be forgotten. Suoh was the state of 
affairs, and Demosthenes perceived it : he suspected 
that the Boeotian chiefs were on the point of making 
a separate peace, and would receive Philip's gold 
without admitting him to a share : and deeming it 
worse than death to be thus excluded from any 
scheme of corruption, he started up in the assembly 
before any man had declared his opinion that a peace 
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should or should not be concluded wkh Philip, but 
with an intent of warning the Boeotian chiefs by a 
kind of public proclamation that they were to allow 
him his portion of their bribes :' he swore by Minerva 
(whom it seems Phidias made for the use of Demos- 
thenes in his vile trade of fraud and perjury), that 
if any man should utter one word of making peace 
with Philip, he himself with his own hands would 
drag him by the hair to prison : imitating in this the 
conduct of Cleophon, who in the war with Lacedae- 
mon, as we are informed, brought destruction on the 
state. ^ But when the magistrates of Thebes paid 
him no attention, but, on the contrary, had counter- 
manded their troops when on their march, and pro- 
posed to you to consult about a peace, then was he 
absolutely frantic : he rose up in the assembly ; he 
called the Boeotian chiefs traitors to Greece, and de- 
clared that he himself would move ^e who never 
dared to meet the face of an enemy) that you should 
send ambassadors to the Thebans to demand a pas- 
sage through their territory for your forces, in their 
march against Philip. And thus through shame, and 
fearin? that they might really be thought to have be- 
trayed Greece, were the magistrates of Thebes 
diverted from all thoughts of peace, and hurried at 
once to the field of battle.' 

And here let us recall to mind those |^lant men 
whom he forced out to manifest destruction, without 
one sacred rile happily performed, one propitious 
omen to assure them of success; and yet, when 

1 DeiMnetion on Uie ■tate.}— After the battle of Cytlewn tbe Spartans 
offbied to coadude a peace with Athens. Their ambassador proposed 
fldr and equitable terms, and the moderate part of the state inclined to 
an acoommodatioti. But thA Tiolent and fhetious leaders, among whom 
this Cleophoo was distinguished, inflamed the people's raoity by a mas- 
niHcent msplay of their late success (as if Fmtune, says Diodorus, had, 
contrary to her usual course, determined to OMifine her IhTours to one 
ptfty> And thus the roiJorUy were preinaUsd am to deeltra for wmr t 
and me treat proved flitid. 

t fleattfllory of FbiUp, b. t. teet 9. 
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they had fallen in battle, presumed to ascend their 
monument with those coward feet that fled from 
their post, and pronounced his encomiums on their 
merit. But O thou who, on every occasion of great 
and important action, hast proved of all maAind 
the most worthless, in the insolence of language the 
-most astonishing, canst thou attempt in the face of 
these thy fellow-citizens to claim Uie honour of a 
crown for the misfortunes in which thou hast plunged 
thy city? Or, should he claim it, can you restrain 
your indignation, and hath the memoiy of your 
slaughtered countrymen perished with them? In- 
dulge me for a moment, and imagine that you are 
now not in this tribunal, but in the theatre ; imagine 
that you see the herald approaching, and the procla- 
mation prescribed in this decree on the point of 
being delivered ; and then consider, whether will the 
friends of the deceased shed more tears at the trage- 
dies, at the pathetic stories of the great characters 
to be presented on the staffe, or at the insensibihty 
of their country ? What inhabitant of Greece, what 
human creature who hath imbibed the least share of 
liberal sentiments, must not feel the deepest sorrow 
when he reflects on one transaction which he must 
have seen in the theatre ; when he remembers, if he 
remembers nothing else, that on festivals like these, 
when the tragedies were to be presented, in those 
times when the state was well governed, and directed 
by faithful ministers, a herald appeared, and intro- 
ducing those orphans whose fathers had died in 
battle, now arrived at maturity, and dressed in com- 
plete armour, made a proclamation the most noble, 
and the most effectual to excite the mind to glorious 
actions: "That these youths, whose fathers lost 
their lives in fighting bravely for their country, the 
people had maintained to this their age of maturity: 
that now, having furnished them with complete 
euits of armour, they dismiss them (with prayers 
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for their prosperity) to attend to their respective 
affairs, and invite them to aspire to the highest offices 
of the state.^ 

Such were the proclamations in old times; hut 
such are not heard now. And, were the herald to 
introduce the person who had made these children 
orphans, what could he say, or what could he pro- 
claim t Should he speak in the form prescribed in 
this decree, yet the odious truth would still force 
itself on you; it would seem to strike your ears with 
a language different from that of the herald: it 
would teU you that " the Athenian people crowned 
this man, who scarcely deserves the name of man, 
on account of his virtue, though a wretch the most 
abandoned; and on account of his magnanimity, 
though a coward and deserter of his post." Do not, 
Athenians ! I conjure you by all the powers of Hea- 
ven, do not erect a trophy in your theatre to perpetu- 
ate your own disgrace : do not expose the weak con- 
duct of your country in the presence of the Greeks : 
do not recall all their grievous and desperate misfor- 
tunes to the minds of the wretched Thebans ; who, 
when driven from their habitations by this man, weie 
received within these waUs ; whose temples, whose 
children, whose sepulchral monuments, were de- 
atroyed by the corruption of Demosthenes and the 
Macedonian gold. 

Since you were not personal spectators of their 
calamities, represent them to your imaginations; 
think that you behold their city stormed, their walls 
levelled with the ground, their houses in flames, 
their wives and children dragged to slavery, their 
hoary citizens, their ancient matrons, unlearning 
liberty in their old age, pouring out their tears, and 
cr3ring to you for pity ; expressing their resentment, 
not against the instruments, but the real authors of 
their calamities ; importuning you by no means to 
grant a crown to this pest of Greece, but rather to 
guard against that curse, that fatal genius ¥^ch 
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evermore pursues him: for never did any state, 
never did any private persons, conduct their affairs 
to a happy issue, that were guided by the counsels 
of Demosthenes. And is it riot shameful, my coun- 
trymen, that in the case of those mariners who 
transport men over to Salamis, it should be enacted 
by a law, that whoever shall overset his vessel in 
this passage, even inadvertently, shall never be again 
admitted to the same employment (so that no one 
may be suffered to expose the persons of the Greeks 
to careless hazard) ; and yet that this man, who 
hath quite overset all Greece, as well as this state, 
should be still intrusted with the helm of government! 
That I may now speak of the fourth period, and 
thus proceed to the present times, I must recall one 
particular to your thoughts : that Demosthenes not 
only deserted from his post in battle, but fled from 
his duty in the city, under the pretence of employing 
some of our ships in collecting contributions from 
the Greeks : but when, contrary to expectation, the 
public dangers seemed to vanish, he again returned. 
At first he appeared a timorous and dejected crea- 
ture : he rose in the assembly, scarcely half alive, 
and desired to be appointed a commissioner for 
settling and establishing the treaty : but during the 
first progress of these transactions you did not even 
allow the name of Demosthenes to be subscribed to 
your decrees, but appointed Nausicles your principal 
agent ; yet now he has the presumption to demand 
a crown. When Philip died, and Alexander suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, then did he once more prac- 
tise his impostures. He raised altars to Pausanias, 
and loaded the senate with the odium of offering 
sacrifices and public thanksgivings on this occasion. 
He called Alexander a margites,* and had the pre- 

1 A margites.]— A contemptible idiot. Immediateljrafter the death of 
Philip, says Plutarch, the states began to form a confederacy, at the 
instigation of Demosthenes. The Thebans, whom he suppUed with 
trawt attai^ked the Macedonian garxiaon, and cot off nnmb^ of thtn^ 
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sumption to assert that he would nerer stir from 
M acedon : for tliat he would be satisfied with parad- 
ing through his capital, and there tearing up his vic- 
tims in search of happy omens. " And this," said 
he, " I declare, not from conjecture, but from a clear 
conviction of this creat truth, that glory is not to be 

Purchased but by blood :" the wretch ! whose veins 
ave no blood ; who judged of Alexander, not from 
the temper of Alexander, but from his own das- 
tardly soul. 

But' when the Thessalians had taken up arms 
against us, and the young prince at first expressed the 
warmest resentment, and not without reason — when 
an army had actually invested Thebes, then was he 
chosen our ambassador ; but when he had proceeded 
as far as Cithssion he turned and ran back to Athens* 
Thus hath he proved equally worthless, both in 
peace and in war. But what is most provoking, you 
refused to give him up to justice ; nor would you 
suffer him to be tried in the general council of the 
Greeks : and if that be true which is reported, he 
hath now repaid your indulgence by an act of direct 
treason ; for the mariners of the Paralian galley, and 
the ambassadors sent to Alexander, report (and with 
great appearance of truth) that there is one Aristion, 
a Plataean, the son of Aristobulus the apothecary (if 
any of you know tlie man). This youth, who waB 
distinguished by the beauty of his person, lived a 
long time in the house of Demosthenes : how he 
was there employed, or to what purposes he served, 
is a matter of doubt, and which it might not be decent 
to explain particularly : and, as I am informed, he 
afterward contrived (as his birth and course of life 
were a secret to the world) to insinuate himself into 
the favour of Alexander, with whom he lived with 

The Atheniant prepared to join witb Thebes. Their assemblies were 
directed solely by Demosthenea, who sent despatcheH to the kind's liew- 
tenams la Asia, to pierail on tbem to rlae against Alexander, whom ha 
tailed a boy, and a margUaa.— Pf tU. in Dtmogth. 
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some intimacy. This man Demosthenes employed 
to delirer letters to Alexander, which served in some 
sort to dispel his fears, and effected his reconciliation 
with the paince, which he laboured to coniirm by the 
most abandoned flattery. 

And now observe how exactly this account agrees 
with the facts which I allege against him; for if 
Demosthenes had been sincere in his professions, 
had he really been that mortal foe to Alexander, 
there were three most fortunate occasions for an 
opposition, not one of which he appears to have im- 
proved. The first was when this prince had but just 
ascended the throne, and before his own affairs were 
duly settled, passed over into. Asia, when the king 
of Persia was in the height of all his power, amply 
furnished with ships, with money, and with forces, 
and extremely desirous of admitting us to his alli- 
ance, on account of the danger which then threatened 
his dominions. Did you then utter one word, De- 
mosthenes 1 Did you rise up to move for any one 
lesolution? Am I to impute your sflence to terror 
— ^to the influence of your natural timidity? But 
the interests of the state cannot wait the timidity 
of a public speaker. Again, when Darius had taken 
the field with all his forces ; when Alexander was 
shut up in the defiles of Oilicia, and as you pre- 
tended, destitute of all necessaries ; when he was on 
the point of being trampled down by the Persian 
cavalry (this was your language ) ; when your inso- 
lence was insupportable to the whole city; when 
you marched about in state with your letters in your 
hands, pointing me out to your creatures as a trem- 
bling and desponding wretch, calling me the "gilded 
victim," and declaring that I was to be crowned for 
sacrifice if any accident should happen to Alexander; 
still were you totally inactive; still you reserved 
yourself for some fairer occasion. — But to pass over 
all these things, and to come to late transactions. 
The Lacedaemonians* in conjunction with their 
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foreigfn troops, had gained a victory, and cut to 
nieces the Macedonian forces near Corraffus; the 
JBleans had gone over to their party, and all the 
Achaeans, except the people of Pellene ; all Arcadia 
also, except the Great City ; and this was besieged, 
and every day expected to be taken. Alexander 
was at a distance farther than the pole; almost 
beyond the limits of the habitable world : Antipater 
had been long employed in collecting his forces ; and 
the event was utterly uncertain. In this juncture, 
say, Demosthenes, what were your actions t what 
were your speeches) If you please I will come 
down, and give you an opportunity of informing us* 
—But you are silent. Well, then, I will show some 
tenderness to your hesitation, and I myself will tell 
the assembly how you then spoke. And do you not 
remember his strange and monstrous expressions t 
which you (O astoni&ing insensibility !) could endure 
to hear. He rose up and cried, ''Some men are 
pruning the city ; they are lopping the tendrils of 
the state ; they cut through the sinews of our affairs ; 
we are packed up and matted ; they thread us like 
needles.** — Thou abandoned wretch ! What Ian* 
guageisthist Is it natural or monstrous 1 Again, 
you writhed and twisted your body round in Uie 
gallery { and cried out, as if you really exerted all 
your leai affainst Alexander, ^ I confess that I pre* 
vailed on Uie Lacedaemonians to revolt; that I 
brought over the Thessalians and Perrhibsans.*' 
Influence the Thessalians ! Could you influence a 
single viUage--you who in time of danger never 
venture to stir from the city: no; not irom your 
own house ! Indeed, where any money is to be ob* 
tained, there you are ever ready to seize your prey, 
but utterly incapable of any acuon worthy of a man. 
If fortune favours us with some instances of succesSf 
then indeed he assumes the merit to himself; lis 
ascribes it to his own address: if some daiifer 
Dan. Vol. II.— N 
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alanns us, he flies : if our fears are quieted, he de- 
mands rewards, he expects golden crowns. 

" But all this is granted : yet he is a ze^ous friend 
to our free constitution." — If you consider only his 
fair and plausible discourses, you may be deceived 
in this as you have been in other instances : but look 
into his real nature and character, and you cannot 
be deceived. Hence it is that you are to form your 
judgment. And here 1 shall recount the several par- 
ticulars necessary to form the character of a faithful 
citizen and a useful friend to liberty. On the other 
hand, I shall describe the man who is likely to prove 
a bad member of society and a favourer of the arbi- 
trary power of a few. Do you aj^ly these two de- 
scriptions to him, and consider, not what he alleges, 
but what he really is. 

I presume, then, it must be universally acknow- 
ledged that these are the characteristics of a friend to 
our free constitution. First, he must be of a liberal 
descent both by father and mother, lest the misfor- 
tune of his birth should inspire him with a prejudice 
against the laws which secure our freedom. Secondly, 
he must be descended from such ancestors as have 
done service to the people, at least from such as have 
not lived in enmity with them : this is indispensably 
necessary, lest he should be prompted to do the state 
some injury in order to revenge the quarrel of his 
ancestors. Thirdly, he must be discreet and tempe- 
rate in his course of life, lest a luxurious dissipation 
of his fortune might tempt him to receive a bribe in 
order to betray his country. Fourthly, he must have 
integrity united with a powerful elocution ; for it is 
the perfection of a statesman to possess that good- 
ness of mind which may ever direct him to the most 
salutary measures, together with a skill and power 
of speaking which may effectually recommend them 
to his hearers ; yet, of the two, integrity is to be pre- 
ferred to eloquence. Fifthly, he must have a manly 
^irit, that in war and danger he may not desert hit 
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ootmtrjr. It may be sufficient to say, without farther 
repetition, that a friend to the arbitrary power of a 
few is distinguished by the characteristics directly 
opposite to these. 

And now consider which of them agree to Demos- 
thenes. Let us state the account with the most scru- 
pulous regard to justice. This man's father was 
Demosthenes of the Paeanian tribe, a citizen of repute 
(for I shall adhere strictly to truth). But how he 
stands as to family, with respect to his mother and 
her father, 1 must now explain. There was once in 
Athens a man called Gylon, who,by betraying Nym- 

Shaeum in Pontus to the enemy, a city then possessed 
y us, was obliged to fly from his country in order to 
escape the sentence of death denounced against him, 
and settled on the Bosphorus, where he obtained from 
the neighbouring princes a tract of land called "The 
Gardens," and married a woman who indeed brought 
him a considerable fortune, but was by birth a 
Scythian ; by her he had two daughters, whom he 
sent hither with a great quantity of wealth. One of 
them he settled — I shall not mention* with whom, that 
I may not provoke the resentment of too many ; the 
other Demosthenes the Pseanian married, in defiance 
of our laws, and from her is the present Demosthenes 
sprung--our turbulent and malicious informer. So 
that by his grandfather, in the female line, he is an 
enemy to the state, for this grandfather was con- 
demned to death by your ancestors; and by his 
mother he is a Scythian— one who assumes the lan- 
guage of Greece, but whose abandoned principles 
betray his barbarous descent. 

And what hath been his course of life t He first 
assumed the office of a trierarch, and, having ex- 

' 1 1 shall not mention, Ac.]— Tbe name which JEschines avppraMea 
from motlYes of policy Demosthenes has himself discovered in his ora- 
tion against Aphobos, where he declares that his mother was danf hter to 
this Gylon, and that her sister married Demochares. This passage most 
have escaped Plutarch, as he expresses a doubt whether the account 
Iwrs fiven of the flunily of Demosthenes be tme or (Use.— TVmrrri). 
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bansted his paternal fortime by his ridiculous ramty, 
he descended to the profession of a hired advocate ; 
but having lost all credit in this employment by be- 
traying the secrets of his clients to their antagonists, 
he forced his way into the gallery, and appeared a 
popular speaker. When those vast sums of which 
ke had defrauded the public were just dissipated, a 
sudden tide of Persian gold poured into his exhausted 
coffers: nor was all this sufficient, for no fund what- 
ever can prove sufficient for the profligate and cor- 
rupt. In a word, he supported himself not by a for- 
tune of his own, but by your perils. But how doth 
he appear with respect to integrity and force of elo- 
cution? Powerful in speaking, abandoned in his 
manners. Of such unnatural depravity in his sensual 
gratifications, that I cannot describe his practices ; I 
cannot offend that delicacy, to which such shw^king 
descriptions are always odious. And how hath he 
served the public 1 His speeches have been plausible, 
his actions traitorous. 

As to his courage, 1 need say but little on that head. 
Did he himself deny that he is a coward 1 Were you 
not sensible of it, 1 should think it necessary to detain 
you by a formal course of evidence ; but as he hath 
publicly confessed it in our assemblies, and as you 
nave been witnesses of it, it remains only that I 
remind you of the laws enacted against such crimes. 
It was the determination of Solon, our old legislator, 
that he who evaded his duty in the field, or left his 
post in battle, should be subject to the same penalties 
with the man directly convicted of cowardice ; for 
there are laws enacted against cowardice. It may, 
perhaps, seem wonderful that the law should take 
cognizance of a natural infirmity : but such is the fact. 
And why 1 That every one of us may dread the pun- 
ishment denounced by law more than the enemy, and 
thus prove the better soldier in the cause of his coun- 
try. The man, then, who declines the service of the 
fields the coward, and he who leaves his post in battlOi 
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are by oar lawgiver excluded from all share* in public 
deliberations, rendered incapable of receiving . the 
honour of a crown, and denied admission to the re- 
ligious rites performed by the public. But you direct 
us to crown a person whom the laws declare to be 
incapable of receiving a crowi» ; and by your decree 
you introduce a man into the theatre who is dis- 
qualified from appearing there ; you call him into a 
Elace sacred to Bacchus, who, by his cowardice, hath 
etrayed all our sacred places. But that I may not 
divert you from the great point, remember th}s: 
when Demosthenes tells you that he is a friend to 
liberty, examine not his speeches, but his actions ; 
and consider not what he professes to be, but what 
he really is. 

And now that I have mentioned crowns and public 
honours, while it yet rests on my mind, let me recom- 
mend this precaution. It must be your part, Athe- 
nians, to put an end to this frequency of public 
honours, these precipitate grants of crowns ; else they 
who obtain them will owe you no acknowledgment, 
nor shall the state receive the least advantage : for 
you never can make bad men better, and those of 
real merit must be cast into the utmost dejection. 
Of this truth I shall convince you by the most power- 
ful arguments. Suppose a man should ask at what 
time this state suppJorted the most illustrious reputa- 
tion — in the present days, or in those of our ances- 
tors ? With one voice you would reply, ** In the days 
of our ancestors.** At what time did our citizens dis- 
play the pfreatest merit — ^then or now 1 They were 
then eminent; now, much less distinguished. At 
what time were rewards, crowns, proclamations, and 

1 Prom all share, Ac.]— The orifimd expression imports ** fhmi the 
lastfal Teasels of our public place of assemhling.** These vessels of 
iMUswed water were placed ai the entrance of their temples and the 
avenues of their forum, for the same pQr))0!)e to which they are at this 
imy applied in Foplsh churches. And it wm a part of the relic iims «sr*> 
noBtos performed in their public assemblies, previoasly to aU 4»mMm^ 
"'" "' ^ I plaes aad tbs peoDls from thfO80 fssMla. 
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public honours of every kind most frequent — ^then or 
now? Then they were rare and truly valuable ; then 
the name of merit bore the highest lustre : but now it 
is tarnished and effaced; while your honours are 
conferred by course and custom, not with judgment 
and distinction. 

It may possibly seem unaccountable that rewards 
are now more frequent, yet that public affairs were 
then more flourishing; that our citizens are now less 
worthy, but were then of real eminence. This is a 
difficulty which 1 shall endeavour to obviate. Do you 
imagine, Athenians, that any man whatever would 
engage in the games held on our festivals, or in any 
others where the victors receive a crown, in the ex- 
ercises of wrestling, or in any of the several athletic 
contests, if the crown was to be conferred, not on the 
most worthy, but on the man of greatest interest? 
Surely no man would engage. But now, as the re- 
ward of such their victory is rare, hardly to be ob- 
tained, truly honourable, and never to be forgotten, 
there are champions found ready to submit to the 
severest preparatory discipline, and to encounter all 
the dangers of the contest. Imagine, then, that po- 
litical merit is a kind of game which you are appointed 
to direct ; and consider, that if you grant the prizes 
to a few, and those the most worthy, and on such 
conditions as the laws prescribe, you will have many 
champions in this contest of merit. B ut if you gratify 
any man that pleases, or those who can secure the 
strongest interest-, you will be the means of corrupt- 
ing the very best natural dispositions.^ 

That you may conceive the force of what I here 
advance, I must explain myself still more clearly. 
Which, think ye, was the more worthy citizen— The- 
mistocles, who commanded your fleet when you 
defeated the Persian in the sea-fight at Salamis, or 
this Demosthenes, who deserted from his post ? Mil- 
tiades who conquered the Barbarians^at Marathon, or 
tiiii man 1 The chiefs who led back the people from 
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Phyle V Aristideff, surnamed the Just, a title quite 
diflferent from that of Demosthenes 1 — No: by the 
powers of Heaven, I deem the names of these heroes 
too noble to be mentioned in the same day with that 
of this savage. And let Demosthenes show when he 
comes to his reply, if ever a decree was made for 
granting a golden crown to them. Was then the 
state ungrateful ? No : but she thought highly of her 
own dignity. And these citizens, who were not thus 
honoured, appear to have been truly worthy of such 
a state ; for they imagined that they were not to be 
honoured by public records, but by the memories of 
those they had obliged ; and their honours have there 
remained from that time down to this day in charac- 
ters indelible and immortal. There were citizens in 
those days, who, being stationed at the river Stiy- 
mon, there patiently endured a long series of toils 
and dangers, and at length gained a victory over the 
Medes. At their return they petitioned the people 
for a reward; and a reward was conferred on them 
(then deemed of great importance) by erecting three 
Mercuries of stone in the usual portico, on which, 
> however, their names were not inscribed, lest this 
might seem a monument erected to the honour of the 
commanders, not to that of the people. For the 
truth of this I appeal to the inscriptions. That on 
the first statue was expressed thus : — 

Great souls ! who fought near Btrymon's rapid tide, 
And breT*d th* invader's arm, and quelled bis pride! 
Eton's high towers oonfessM the glorio«s deed. 
And saw dire (kmine waste the ▼anqnish*d Mods; 
Such was our vengeance on the barbarons host, 
And sueh tbe generous toils our heroes boast. 

This was the inscription on the second: — 

This, the reward which gratefhl Athens gktm ! 
Here still the patriot andthe hero lives ! 
Here let the rifling age with rapture gaxe, 
And emulate the giorious deeds they praise. 

1 From Fhyle.]— When ThrasybulBs had expelled tile thirty tyrfeni* 
Mtabilshed by die LaeadcoioQiaBi to AthMi%it tht coodmlaitr ilM 
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(hi the third was the inscription thus: — 

Meneatheas hence led (bith hiteboeen train, 
And pour'd tbe war o'er hapless n ion's plain. 
Twas bis (so speaks tbe bard's immortal lay) 
To Ibrm tb* imbodied host in firm array. 
Bach were our sons '.—Nor yet shall Athens Tisld 
The first bright honours of tbe sanfoine field. 
Still, nurse of heroes ! still the praise is thine 
Of every florious toil, of every act divine. 

In these do we find the name of the general ? No; 
but that of the people. Fancy yourselves transported 
to the grand portico ; for in this your place of assem- 
bling, the monuments of all great actions are erected 
full in view. There we find a picture of the battle of 
Marathon. Who was the general in this battle ? To 
this question you would all answer, M iltiades. And 
yet his name is not inscribed. How 1 Did he not 
petition for such an honour) He did petition, but 
the people refused to grant it. Instead of inscribing 
his name, they consented that he shpuld be drawn in 
the fore^ound encouraging his soldiers. In like 
maimer, in the temple of the great Mother adjoining 
to the senate-house, you may see the honours paid to 
those who brought our exiles back from Phyle. The 
decree for these honours was solicited and obtained 
by Archines, one of those whom they restored to the 
citizens. Aiid this decree directs, first, that a thou- 
sand drachmae shall be given to them for sacrifices 
and offerings, a sum which allowed not quite ten 
drachmae to each. In the next {^ace, it ordains that 
each shall be crowned with a wreath of olive, not of 
gold: for crowns of olive were then deemed highly 
Honourable ; now, those of gold are regarded with 
contempt. Nor was even this to be granted precipi- 
tately, but after an exact previous examination by the 
senate into the numbers of those who had maintained 
their post at Phyle, when the Lacedaemonians and the 
thirty had marched to attack them, not of those who 
had fled from their post at Chaeroneaon the first ap- 
pearance of an enemy. And for the truth of this let 
tbe decree be read* 
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[The dflcne ftnr boooorinf thoM who bad been at Pb]ie. j 
Compare this with the decree proposed by Ctasi*. 
|dion in favour of Demosthenes, the author of our 
most grievous calamities. — Read. 

V [ThedeereeorCteaipbon.] 

By this decree are the honours granted to those 
who restored our exiles utterly effaced. If to confer 
the one was laudable, to grant the other must be 
scandalous. If they were worthy of their public 
honours, he must be utterly unworthy of this crown. 
But it is his purpose to allege, as I am informed, that 
I proceed without candour or justice in comparing 
his actions with those of our ancestors. In the Oly m- 

Eic games, saith he, Philamon is not crowned because 
e hath excelled Glaucus, the ancient wrestler, but 
because he hath conquered his own antagonists; sui 
if you did not know that in these games the contest 
is between the immediate combatants ; but where po- 
litical merit is to be honoured, the contest is with 
merit itself. Nor can the herald at all deviate from 
truth when he is to make proclamation in the pres- 
ence of the Greeks. Do not then pretend to say you 
have served the state better than Pataecion : prove 
that you have attained to true and perfect excellence, 
and then demand honours from the people. But that 
I may not lead you too far from the subject, let the 
secretary read the inscription in honour of those who 
brought back the people from Phyle. 

TBV INSCRIPTION. 
Tbeae wreathe Athenian rratitude beatowa 
On the brave ebie(b who Brat for fVeedoni roae, 
Drove the proud tyrantn (torn their lawleaa atata, 
And bade the reacned land mgain be great. 

That they had overturned a government repugnant 
to the laws — this is the very reason here assigned for 
their public honours. For such was the universsd 
reverence for the laws at that time, that men's ears 
were perpetually ringing with this maxim, that by 
defeatmg impeachments against illegal practices, our 
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constitution was instantly subverted. So have I 
been informed by my father, who died at the age of 
ninety-five, after sharing all the distresses of his 
country. Such were the principles he repeatedly in- 
culcated in his hours of disengagement. By him have 
I been assured, that at the time when our freedom 
was just restored, the man who stood arraigned for 
any violation of the laws received the punishment 
due to his offence without respite or mercy. And 
what offence can be conceived more impious than an 
infringement of the laws, either by word or action! 
At that time, said he, such causes were not heard in 
the same manner as at present. The judges exerted 
more severity against those who stood impeached 
than even the prosecutor. It was then usual for them 
to interrupt the secretary, to oblige him again to read 
the laws, and to compare them with the decree im-- 
peached ; and to pronounce their sentence of con- 
demnation, not on those only who had been convicted 
of violating the whole tenor of the' laws, but even on 
those who had deviated from them in one single par- 
ticle. But the present course of procedure is even 
ridiculous. The officer reads the indictment ; but, as 
if it was an idle song or some trivial matter of no 
concemroent to them, the judges turn their attention 
to some other subject. And thus, seduced by the 
wiles of Demosthenes, you have admitted a shameful 
practice into your tribunals, and public justice is per- 
verted. The prosecutor is obliged to appear as the 
defendant, while the person accused commences 
prosecutor ; the judges sometimes forget the points 
to which their right of judicature extends, and are 
forced to five sentence on matters not fairly cogni 
zable on their tribunals ; and if the impeached party 
ever deigns to enter on his defence, his plea is, not 
that he is innocent of the charge, but that some othei 
person equally guilty hath on some former occasion 
been suffered to escape. And on this plea Ctesiphon 
relies with greatest confidence, as I am informed. 
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Your citizen Aristophon once dared to boast that 
fifty-five times had he been prosecuted. for illegal de- 
crf'ps, and as many t^mes had he escaped. Not so 
Cephalus,our old minister, — ^he whom we deemed the 
iQOst zealously attached to the constitution. He, on 
the contrary, accounted it his greatest glory, that 
although he had proposed more decrees than any 
other citizen, yet had he been not once obliged to 
defend himself against an impeachment. And tliis 
was really matter of triumph ; for in his days prose- 
cutions were commenced, not by the partisans of 
opposite factions against each other, but by friends 
against friends, in every case in which the state was 
injured. To produce an instance of this: Archimus 
commenced a prosecution against Thrasybulus on 
account of a decree for crowning one of those who 
had returned from Phyle, which in some circum- 
stances was repugnant to the laws; and, notwith- 
standing his late important services, sentence was 
pronounced against him. These were not at all re- 
garded by the judges. It was their principle, that as 
Thrasybulus had once restored our exiles, so he in 
effect drove his fellow-citizens into exile by propos- 
ing any one act repugnant to the laws. But now we 
have quite different sentiments. Now, our generals 
of character, our citizens whose services have been 
rewarded by public maintenance,* exert their interest 
to suppress impeachments; and in this they must be 
deemed guilty of the utmost ingratitude. For the 
man who hath been honoured by the state, a state 
which owes its beingonly to the gods and to the laws, 
and yet presumes to support those who violate the 
laws, in effect subverts that government by which 
his honours were conferred 

Here, then, 1 shall explain how far a citizen may 

1 By iNiUicinaiotenaiiee.V- In Um otigmtHytome qf tkoM into Jum 
their tttblt in tkt Prytanmym ; the freatmit bonoar whidi ft eltiua 
coold reeeivfr for bit pablic Miricea. Sneb pendm fbMi bftd ft uMnl 
•nibority tnd inflnonce in public aMfOiblkt. 
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honestly and regularly proceed in pleading for an 
offender. When an impeachment for illegal practices 
is to be tried in the tribunal, the day of hearing is 
divided into three parts: the first part is assigned to 
the prosecutor, to the laws, and to the constitution ; 
the second is granted to the accused and to his assist* 
ants. If then sentence of acquittal be not passed on 
the first question, a third portion is assigned for the 
consideration of the fine, and for adjusting the degree 
of your resentment. He then who petitions for your 
Vote when the fine is to be considered, petitions only 
against the rigour of your resentment ; but he who 
petitions for your vote on the first question petitions 
you to give up your oath, to give up the law, to give 
up the constitution ;— a favour which it is impious to 
ask — which, if asked, it is impious to grant. Tell 
these interceders, then, that they are to leave you at 
full liberty to decide the first question agreeably to 
the laws. Let them reserve their eloquence for the 
question relative to the fine. 

On the whole, Athenians, I am almost tempted to 
declare, that a law should be enacted solely respect- 
ing impeachments for illegal proceedings; that nei- 
^ ther the prosecutor nor the accused should ever be 
allowed the assistance of advocates ; for the merits 
of such causes are not vague and undetermined. No ; 
they are accurately defined by your laws. As in 
architecture, when we would be assured whether any 
part stand upright or no, we apply the rule by which 
it is iiscertained; so in these impeachments we have 
a rule provided in the record of the prosecution, in 
the decree impeached, and in the laws with vrhich 
it is compared. Show then, in the present case, that 
these last are consonant to each other, and you are 
at once acquitted. What need you call on Demos- 
thenes t But if you evade the equitable method of 
defence, and call to your assistance a man practised 
in craft, in all the wiles of speakine, you then pbuse 
the attention of your Jud^s, you injure the state, you 
•ttbrert the constitution. 
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It must be my part effectually to guard yon against 
auch evasion. When Ctesiphon rises up and logins 
with repeating the fine introduction composed for 
him; when he winds through his solemn periods 
without ever coming to the great point of his de- 
fence ; then remind him calmly and quietly to take 
up the record of his impeachment, and compare his 
decree with the laws. Should he pretend not to 
hear you, do you too refuse to hear him ; for you are 
here convened to attend, not to those who would 
evade the just methods of defence, but to the men 
who defend their cause fairly and regularly. And 
should he still decline the legal and eauitable de- 
fence, and call on Demosthenes to plead for him, my 
first request is that you would not at all admit an 
insidious advocate, who thinks to subvert the laws 
by his haran^fues : that when Ctesiphon asks whether 
he shall call Demosthenes, no man should esteem it 
meritorious to be the first to cry, " Call him, call him.** 
If you call him, against yourselves you call him ; 
against the laws you call him ; against the constitu- 
tion you call him. Or if you resolve to hear him, I 
then request that Demosthenes may be confined to 
the same method in his defence which I have pursued 
in this my charge. And what method have 1 pur- 
sued t That I may assist your memolies, observe 
that I have not begun with the private life of De- 
mosthenes; that I have not introduced my prose- 
cution with a detail of misdemeanors in his public 
conduct; although I could not want various and 
numberless instances to urge, unless I were totally 
inexperienced in affairs. Instead of this, I fh^t pro- 
duced the laws which directly forbid any man to be 
crowned whose accounts are not yet passed : 1 then 
proved that Ctesiphon had proposed a decree for 
granting a crown to Demosthenes while his accounts 
yet remained to be passed, without any qualifying 
clause, or any such addition as, " when his accounts 
f^all liiBt have been approved;** but in open and 
J^u. Vol.. II.~0 
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avowed contempt of you and of the laws. 1 men- 
tioned also the pretences to be alleged for this proce- 
dure, and then recited the laws relative to proclama* 
tions, in which it is directly enacted, that no crown 
shall be proclaimed in any other place but in the 
assembly only : so that the defendant has not only 

Sroposed a decree repugnant in general to the laws, 
ut has tiansgressed in the circumstances of time 
and place, by directing the proclamation to be made, 
not in the assembly, but in the theatre ; not when 
the people were convened ; not when the tragedies 
were to be presented. From these points I pro- 
ceeded to take some notice of his private life : but 
chiefly I insist on his public offences. 

It is your part to oblige Demosthenes to the same 
method in his defence. First, let him speak of the 
laws relative to magistrates yet accountable to the 
public ; then of those which regard proclamations ; 
and thirdly, which is the point of greatest moment, 
let him prove that he is worthy of this honour : and 
should he supplicate to be allowed his own method ; 
and should he promise to conclude his defence with 
obviating the charge of illegality ; grant him not this 
indulgeiK;e : know that in this he means to engage 
in a trial of skill with this tribunal. It is not his in- 
tention to return at any time to this great point ; but 
as it is a point he can by no means obviate by any 
equitable plea, he would divert your attention to 
other matters, that so you may forget the grand 
article of this impeachment. But as in athletic con- 
tests you see the wrestlers struggling with each other 
for the advantage of situation, so, in this contest for 
the state and for the method of his pleading, exert 
the most incessant and obstinate efforts. Suffer him 
not to wander from the great article of " illegality ;" 
confine him, watch him, drive him to the point in 
question ; and be strictly guarded against the evasive 
windings of his harangue. 
Should you decline this strict and regular examina^ 
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tion of the cause, it is but just that I warn you of the 
consequences. The impeached party will produce 
that vUe impostor, that robber, that plunderer of the 
public. He can weep with greater ease than others 
laugh ; and for peijury is of all mankind the most 
ready. Nor shall I be surprised if he should sud- 
denly change his wailings to the most virulent abuse 
of those who attend the trial ; if he should declare 
that the notorious favourers of oligarchical power 
are, to a man, ranged on the side of the accuser, and 
that the friends of liberty appear as friends to the de- 
fendant. But should he thus allege, his seditious in- 
solence may be at once confounded by the following 
reply : ** If those citizens who brought back the people 
from their exile in Phyle had been like you, Demos- 
thenes, our free constitution had never been estab- 
lished : but they, when the most dreadful calamities 
were impending, saved the state by pronouncing one 
single word — an amnesty (that noble word, the gen- 
uine dictate of wisdom) ; while you tear open the 
wounds of your country, and discover more solicitude 
for the composition of your harangues than for the 
interest of the state." 

When this perjured man comes to demand credit 
to his oaths, remind him of this, that he who hath 
frequently sworn falsely, and yet expects to be be- 
lieved on his oath, should be favoured by one of 
these two circumstances, of which Demosthenes 
finds neither — his gods must be new, or his auditors 
different. As to his tears, as to his passionate exertions 
of voice, when he cries out, ** Whither shall I fly, ye 
men of Athens ? You banish me from the city, and, 
alas ! I have no place of refuge :" let this be your reply, 
** And. where shall the people find refuge 1 What 
provision of allies ? What treasures are prepared ? 
what resources hath your administration secured f 
We all see what precautions you have taken for 
your own security ; you who have left the citjr, not, 
as you pretend, to take up your residence m the 
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Piraeus, but to seize the first favourable moment of 
flyingf from your country: you, who, to quiet all 
your dastardly fears, have ample provisions secured 
in the gold of Persia, and all the bribes of your ad- 
ministration." — But, after all, why these tears ? why 
these exclamations! why this vehemence? Is it 
not Ctesiphon who stands impeached! and in a 
cause where juda^es are at liberty to moderate his 
punishment! You are not engaged in any suit by 
which either your fortune, or your person, or your 
reputation may be aflfected. For what then doth he 
express all this solicitude ! for golden crowns ; for 
proclamations in the theatre, expressly forbidden by 
the law. The man who, if the people could be so 
infatuated, if they could have so completely lost all 
memory as to grant him any such honour at a season 
so improper, should rise in the assembly and say, 
" Ye men of Athens, I accept the crown, but approve 
not of the time appointed for the proclamation. 
While the city wears the habit of a mourner, let not 
me be crowned for the causes of her sorrow." This 
would be the language of a truly virtuous man. You 
speak the sentiments of an accursed wretch, the ma- 
lig^nant enemy of all goodness. And let no man con- 
ceive the least fear (no, by Hercules, it is not to be 
feared !) that this Demosthenes, this generous spirit, 
this distinguished hero in war, if disappointed of 
these honours, shall retire and despatch himself: he 
who holds your esteem in such sovereiffn contempt, 
that he hath a thousand times gashed that accursed 
head, that head which yet stands accountable to the 
state, which this man hath proposed to crown in de- 
fiance of all law : he who hath made a trade of such 
practices, by commencing suits for wounds inflicted 
by himself; who is so completely battered, that the 
fViry of Midias still remains imprinted on his head :— 
head, did I call it ! No, it is his estate. 

With respect to Ctesiphon, the author of this de- 
cree, let me but mention some few particularB. I 
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pass oyer many things that might he urged, pro- 
posedly to try whether you can of yourselves and 
without direction mark out the men of consummate 
iniquity. I then confine myself to such points as 
equally affect them both, and may be urged with 
equal jufetice against the one and the other. Tliey 
go round the public places, each possessed with the 
Justest notions of his associate, and each declaring 
truths which cannot be denied. Ctesiphon says, that 
for himself he has no fears ; he hopes to be considered 
as a man of weakness and inexperience ; but that 
his fears are all for the corruption of Demosthenes, 
his timidity, and cowardice. Dengos^enes, on the 
other hand, declares, that with respect to himself he 
hath full confidence, but that he feels the utmost ap- 
prehensions from the iniquity of Ctesiphon and his 
abandoned debauchery. When these, therefore, pro- 
nounce each other guilty, do you, their common 
judges, by no means suffer their offences to remain 
unpunished. 

As to the calumnies with which I am attacked, I 
would prevent their effect by a few observations. I 
am informed that Demosthenes is to urge that the 
state hath received services from him, but in many 
instances hath been injured by me : the transactions 
of Philip, the conduct of Alexander, all the crimes 
by them committed, be means to impute to me. 
And so much doth he rely on his powerful abilities 
in the art of speaking, that he does not confine his 
accusations to any point of administration in which 
I may have been concerned ; to any counsels which 
I may have publicly suggested ; he traduces the re- 
tired part of my life, he imputes my silence as a 
crime. And that no one topic may escape his offi- 
cious malice, he extends his accusations even to my 
conduct when associated with my young companions 
in our schools of exercise. The very introduction 
of his defence is to contain a heavy censure of this 
suit I hare commenoed the pro«ecution» he wUl 
0« 
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Bay, not to serve the state, but to display my zeal to 
Alexander, and to gratify the resentment of thi8 
prince against him. And (if I am truly informed) he 
means to ask why I now condemn the whole of bis 
administration, although I never opposed, never im- 
peached any one part of it separately; and why» 
after a long course of time, in which I scarcely ever 
was engaged in public business, I now return to con* 
duct this prosecution t 

I, on my part, am by no means inclined to emulate 
that course of conduct which Demosthenes hath pur- 
sued ; nor am I ashamed of mine own. Whatever 
speeches I have made, I do not wish them unsaid ; 
nor, had I spoken like Demosthenes, could I support 
my being. My silence, Demosthenes, hath been oc- 
casioned by my life of temperance. I am contented 
with a little ; nor do I desire any accession which 
must be purchased by iniquity. My silence, there- 
fore, and my speaking are the result of reason, not 
extorted by the demands of inordinate passions* But 
you are silent when you have received your bribe ; 
when you have spent it you exclaim. And you 
^eak not at such times as you think fittest — not your 
own sentiments — ^but whenever you are ordered, and 
whatever is dictated by those masters whose pay 
you receive. So that without the least sense of 
shame you boldly assert what in a moment after is 
proved to be absolutely false. This impeachment, 
for instance, which is intended not to serve the state, 
but to display my officious zeal to Alexander, was 
actually commenced while Philip was yet alive, 
before ever Alexander had ascended the throne, 
before you had seen the vision about Pausanias, and 
before you had held your nocturnal interviews with 
Minerva and Juno. How then could I have dis- 
played my zeal to Alexander, unless we had all seen 
the same visions with Demosthenes 1 

You object to me that I speak in public assemblies, 
00^ rtgulariy, but after intervals of letifeBient, aii4 
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you imagine it a secret that this objection is founded 
on a maxim, not of democratical, bat of a different 
form of government. For in oligarchit^a, it is not 
any man who pleases, but tlie man of most power 
that appears as prosecutor: in democracies, every 
man that {leases, and when he pleases. To speak 
only on particular occasions is a proof that a maa 
engages in public affairs, as such occasions and as 
the interests of the public require : to speak from 
day to day shows that he makes a tiade, and labours 
for the profit of such an occupation.' As to the ob- 
jection that you have never yet been prosecuted by 
me, never brought to justice for your offences ; when 
you fly for refuge to such evasions, surely you must 
suppose that this audience hath lost all memoiy, or 
you must have contrived to deceive yourself. Your 
unpious conduct with respect to the Amphisssans^ 
your corrupt practices in the affairs of Eobcea;-* 
some time hath now elapsed since I publicly con- 
victed you of these, and therefore you may, perhaps, 
flatter yourself that it is forgotten. But what time 
can possibly erase from our memory, that when you 
had introduced a resolution for the equipment of 
three hundred ships of war, when you had prevailed 
on the city to intrust you with the direction of this 
armament, I evidently proved your fraud, in de- 
priving us of sixty-five ships of this number ; hj 
which the state lost a greater naval force than that 
which gained the victory of Naxos over the Lacede* 
monians and their general Pollis 1 Yet so elfectaal 
were your artful recriminations to secure you against 
justice, that the danger fell, not on you, the true de- 
unquent, but on the prosecutors. To this purpose 
served your perpetual clamours against Alexander 
and Philip ; for tnis you inveighed against men who 
embarrassed the affairs of government; you, who 
on every fair occasion have defeated our present in- 
terests, and, for the future, amused us with promises. 
in that my last attempt to luring an impeaehmeni 
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against yon* did you not recur to the contrirance of 
seizing Anaxilus, the citizen of Oreum, the man who 
was engaged in some commercial transactions with 
Olympias 1 Did not your own hand inflict the tor- 
ture on him, and your own decree condemn him to 
suffer death 1 And this was he under whose roof 
you had been received ; at whose table you ate and 
drank, and poured out your libations ; whose right 
hand you clasped in yours, and whom you pro- 
nounced your friend and host. This very man you 
slew ; and when all these points were fully proved 
by me in presence of the whole city ; when I called 
you murderer of your host, you never attempted to 
deny your impiety : no ; you made an answer that 
raised a shout uf mdignation from the people and all 
the strangers in the assembly. You said that you 
esteemed' the salt of Athens more than the tables of 
foreigners. 

1 pass over the counterfeited letters, the seizing 
of spies, the tortures for fictitious crimes, adl to load 
me with the odium of uniting with a faction to intro- 
duce innovations in the state. — Yet still he means 
to ask me, as I am informed, what would be thought 
of that physician who, while the patient laboured 
under his disorder, never should propose the least 
advice, but when he had expired should attend his 
funeral, and there enlarge on those methods which, 
if pursued, would have restored his health. But you 
do not ask yourself, what must be thought of such a 
minister as could amuse his countrymen with flat- 
tery, while he betrayed their interests at such junc- 
tures as might have been improved to their security; 
while his clamours prevented their true friends from 

> Ton esteemedf&c.]— The exprecMione snlt and tables ^rere symbols 
of flriendship, familiarity, and anbction. So that this declaration im- 
ported no more than that any connexions he had ftn'nied abroad woe not 
to interfere with his duty and atuchment to the state ; a declaration 
which might well be justified. But his hearers either suspected bis sin- 
eerity, or were violontly transported by that habitual horror wkiicktlMy 
•ntwrtained ofoTery riolatioa of the rigbu of hcspitalitjr. 
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q;>eakin^ in their cause ; who should basely ity fmm 
danger, involve the state in calamities the most des- 
perate, yet demand the honour of a crown for his 
merit, though author of no one public service, but 
Uie cause of all our misfortunes ; who should insult 
those men whom his malicious prosecutions silenced 
in those times when we might nave been preserved, 
by asking why they did not oppose his misconduct. 
If this still remains to be answered, they may ob- 
serve, that at the time of the fatal battle, we had no 
leisure for considering the punishment due to your 
offences ; we were entirely engaged in negotiations 
to avert the ruin of the state. But after this, when 
you, not content with escaping from justice, dared to 
demand honours; when you attempted to render 
your country ridiculous to Greece ; then did I rise, 
and commence this prosecution. 

But, O ye gods ! how can I restrain my indignation 
at one thing which Demosthenes means to urge (as I 
have been told), and which I shall here explain 1 He 
compares me to the Sirens, whose purpose is not to 
delight their hearers, but to destroy them. Even so, 
if we are to believe him, my abilities in speaking, 
whether acquired by exercise or nven by nature, all 
tend to the detriment of those vnio grant me Uieir 
attention. — I am bold to say that no man hath a right 
to urge an allegation of this nature against me ; for 
it is shameful in an accuser not to be able to establish 
his assertions with full proof. But if such must be 
urged, surely it should not come from Demosthenes ; 
it should be the observation of some military man, 
who had done important services, but was unskilled 
in speech ; who repined at the abilities of his antago- 
nist, conscious that he could not display his own ac- 
tions, and sensible that his accuser had the art of 
persuading his audience to impute such actions to 
nira as he never had committed. But when a man 
composed entirely of words, and these the bitterest 
and most pompously laboured, — ^when he recurs to 
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simplicity, to artless facts, who can endure it ? He 
who is but an instrument, take away his tongue, and 
he is nothing. . 

I am utterly at a loss to conceive, and would 
gladly be informed, Athenians, on what grounds you 
can possibly give sentence for the defendant Can 
it be because this decree is not illegal t No public act 
was ever more repugnant to the laws. Or because 
the author of this decree is not a proper object of 
public justice t All your examinations of men's con- 
duct are no more, if this man be suffered to escape. 
And is not this lamentable, that formerly your stage 
was filled with crowns of gold, conferred by the 
Greeks on the people (as the season of our public 
entertainments was assigned for the honours granted 
by foreigners) ; but now, by the ministerial conduct 
of Demosthenes, you should lose all crowns, all pub- 
lic honours, while he enjoys them in full pomp? 
Should any of these tragic poets whose works are 
to succeed our public proclamations represent Ther- 
sites crowned by the Greeks, no man could endure 
it, because Homer marks him as a coward and a 
sycophant ; and can you imagine that you yourselves 
will not be the derision of all Greece if this man be 
permitted to receive his crown 1 In former times 
your fathers asi^ribed every thing glorious and illus* 
trious in the public fortune to the people ; transferred 
the blan\e of every thing mean and dishonourable to 
bad ministers. But now, Ctesiphon would persuade 
you to divest Demosthenes of his ignominy, and to 
cast it on the state. You acknowledge that you are 
favoured by fortune^ and justly, for you are so 
favoured ; and will you now declare by your sen- 
tence that fortune hath abandoned you ; that Demos- 
thenes hath been your only benefactor 1 Will you 
proceed to the last absurdity, and in the very same 
tribunals condemn those to infamy whom you have 
detected in corruption ; and yet confer a crown on 
him whose whole administration you are sensible 
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hath been one series of corruption 1 In our public 
spectacles, the judges of our common dancers are 
at once fined if they decide unjustly ; and will you 
who are appointed judges, not of dancing, but of the 
laws, and of public virtue, confer honours not agree- 
ably to the laws, not on a few, and those most emi- 
nent in merit, but on any man who can establish 
his influence by intrigue 1 A judge who can descend 
to this leaves the tribunal after having reduced him- 
self to a state of weakness, and strengthened the 
power of an orator: for in a democratical state 
every man hath a sort of kingly power founded on 
the laws and on our public acts ; but when he resigns 
these into the hands of another, he himself subverts 
his own sovereignty : and then the consciousness of 
that oath by which his sentence was to have been 
directed pursues him with remorse. In the violation 
of that oath consists his great guilt ; while the obli- 
gation he confers isra secret to the favoured party, 
as his sentence is given by private ballot. 

It appears to me, Athenians, that our imprudent 
measures have been attended with some degree of 
lucky fortune, as well as no small danger to the state ; 
for that you, the majority, have in these times re- 
signed the whole strength of your free government 
into the hands of a few, I by no means approve. 
But that we have not been overwhelmed by a torrent 
of bold and wicked speakers is a proof of our good 
fortune. In former times the state produced such 
spirits as found it easy to subvert the government, 
while they amused their fellow-citizens with flattery : 
and thus was the constitution destroyed, not by the 
men we most feared, but by those in whom we most 
confided. Some of them united publicly with the 
Thirty, and put to death more than fifteen hundred 
of our citizens without trial ; without suffering them 
to know the crimes for which they were thus con- 
demned ; without admitting their relations to pay the 
common rites of interment to their bodies. WiU 
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jrou not then keep your ministers under your own 
power 1 Shall not the n>en now ao extravagantly 
elated be sent away duljh humbled t And can it be 
forgotten, that no man ever hath attempted to destroy 
our constitution until he had first made himself supe- 
rior to our tribunals t 

And here, in your presence, would 1 gladly enter 
into a discussion with the author of this decree, as 
to the nature of those services for which he desires 
that Demosthenes should be crowned. If you 
allege, agreeably to the first clause of the decree^ 
that he hath surrounded our walls with an excellent 
intrenchment, I must declare my surprise. Surely 
the guilt of having rendered such a work necessary 
far outweighs the merits of its execution. It is not 
he who hath strengthened our fortifications, who 
hath digged our intrenchments, who hath disturbed 
the tombs of our ancestors,' that should demand the 
honours of a patriotic minister, but he who hath pro- 
cured some intrinsic services to the state. If you 
have recourse to the second clause, where you pre- 
sume to say that he is a good man, and hath ever 
persevered in speaking and acting for the interest of 
the people, strip your decree of its vainglorious 
pomp; adhere to facts; and prove what you have 
asserted. I shall not press you with the instances 
of his corruption in the affairs of Amphissa and Eu- 
boea. But if you attempt to transfer the merit of the 
Theban alliance to Demosthenes, you but impose on 
the men who are strangers to affairs, and insult those 
who are acquainted with them, and see through your 

i The tombs of our anceoConi, &c.l— To understand ttaU, it mnat be 
oboerved that Themistocles, who budt these walls, of which Demos, 
thenes was char jped with the repair, had ordered that the materials 
sbotdd be instantly collected from ail places without distinction, publie 
or private, profane or sacred. " Qnod factum est,** says Cornelius Nepos, 
*<ut Atheniensum muri ex sacellis sepulcrisqae constarent.** Thus the 
speaker had a fUr opportunity, not only for detracting fVom the merit of 
his riTal, but for converUng it into a heinous crime ; no less than chat of 
Yiolating those tombs of their ancestors which had made part of tbifar 
Ibrtiflcations. 
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frlsehood. By suppressing all mention of the urgent 
juncture, of the illustrious reputation of these our 
fellow-citizens, the real causes of this alkance, yon 
fancy that you have effectually concealed your fraud 
in ascribing a merit to Demosthenes wmch really 
belongs to the state. And now 1 shall endeavour to 
exfdain the greatness of this arrogance by one striking 
example^ The King of Persia, not long before the 
descent of Alexander into Asia, despatched a letter 
to the state, expressed in all the insolence of a Bar- 
barian. His shockin*^ and unmannered license ap- 
peared in every part ; but in the conclusion, particu- 
larly, he expressed himself directly thus : '' I will not 
grant you gold : trouble me not with your demands ; 
they shall not be gratified.** And yet this man, when 
he found himself involved in all his present difficul- 
ties, without any demand from Athens, but freely, 
and of himself, sent thirty talents to the state, which 
were most judiciously rejected. It was the juncture 
of aflkirs, and his terrors, and his pressing want of 
an alliance which brought this sum : Uie very causes 
which effected the alliance of Thebes. You are ever 
Bounding in our e^ the name of Thebes, you are 
ever teasing us with the repetition of that unfortunate 
alliance ; but not one word is ever suffered to escape 
of those seventy talents of Persian gold which you 
diverted from the public service into your own 
coffers. Was it not from the want of money, from 
the want of only five talents, that the foreign troops 
refused to give up the citadel to the Thebans ? Was 
it not from the want of nine talents of silver that, 
when the Arcadians were drawn out, and all the 
leaders prepared to march, the whole expedition was 
defeatea 1 But you are in the midst of affluence, yon 
have treasures to satisfy your sensuality; and, to 
crown all, while he enjoys the royal wealth, the dan- 
'gers all devolve on you. 

The absurdity of these men well deserves to be 
considered. Should Ctesiphon presume to call on 

Dbm. Vol. II.— P 
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Demostheneci to speak before you, and should he rise 
and lavish his praises on himself, to hear him would 
be still more painful than all you have suffered by his 
conduct. Men of real merit, men of whose nume- 
rous and glorious services we are clearly sensible* 
are not yet endured when they speak their own 
praises ; but when a man, the scandal of his country, 
sounds his own encomium, who can hear such arro- 
gance with any temper 1 No, Ctesiphon, if you have 
sense, avoid so shameless a procedure ; make your 
defence in person. You cannot recur to the pretence 
of any inability for speaking. It would be absurd 
that you, who suffered yourself to be chosen ambas- 
sador to Cleopatra, Philip's daughter, in order to pre- 
sent our condolements on the death of Alexander, 
king of the Molossi, should now plead such an in- 
ability. If you were capable of consoling a woman 
of another country in the midst of her grief, can you 
decline the defence of a decree for which you are 
well paid t Or is he to whom you grant this crown 
such a man as must be totally unknown, even to 
those on whom he hath conferred his services, unless 
you have an advocate to assist you 1 Ask the judges 
whether they know Chabrias, and Iphicrates, and 
Timotheus. Ask for what reason they made them 
presents and raised them statues. With one voice 
they will instantly reply, that to Chabrias they granted 
these honours on account of the sea-fig^t at Naxos ; 
to Iphicrates, because he cut off the detachment of 
Lacedaemonians ; to Timotheus on account of his 
expedition to Corcyra ; and to others as the reward 
of those many and glorious services which each per- 
formed in war. Ask them again why they refuse 
the like honours to Demosthenes: they will answer, 
because he is a corrupted hireling, a coward, and a 
deserter. Crown him ! would this be to confer an 
honour on Demosthenes % Would it not rather be to 
disgrace yourselves and those brave men who fell in 
batUe for their country 1 Imagine that yon see these 
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here, roused to indignation at the thoughts of granting 
him a crown. Hard indeed would be the case, if we 
remove' speechless and senseless beings from our 
borders, such as blocks and stones, when by accident 
they have crushed a citizen to death ; if in the case 
of a self-murderer we bury the hand that committed 
the deed separate from the rest of the body; and yet 
that we should confer honours on Demosthenes, on 
him who was the author of the late expedition, the 
man who betrayed our citizens to destruction. This 
would be to insult the dead, and to damp the ardour 
of the living, when they see that the prize of all 
their virtue is death, and that their memory must 
perish. 

But to urge the point of greatest moment : should 
any of your sons demand t^ what examples they aro 
to form their lives, how would you reply ? For you 
well know that it is not only by bodily exercises, by 
seminaries of learning, or by instructions in music, 
that our youth are trained, but much more effectually 
by public examples. Is it proclaimed in the theatre 
that a man is honoured with a crown for his virtue, 
his magnanimity, and his patriotism, who yet proves 
to be abandoned and profligate in his Hfet The 
^outh who sees this is corrupted. Is public justice 
inflicted on a man of base and scandalous vices like 
0*psiphon1 This affords excellent instruction to 
inhere Doth the judge who has given a sentence 
repugnant to honour and to justice return home and 
instruct his son? That son is well wairanted to 
reject his instruction. Advice in such a case may 
well be called impertinence. Not then as judges 
only, but as guardians of the state, give your voices 

1 If we remore, 4bc.}— Draco the lawglrer had enact^ tldt law (br 
flxtenninatinf eren sach inanimate beings as Had occarioned the death 
ef a eitiien, in order, a« it eeems, to in^re a peculiar borror of bomi* 
rtde— tbe crime moat to be guarded against ammig a peonle not yet 
<MNnpletely ciTilized. And it may be proper to (rfwenre tbat iehn , who 
abolkhed the laws of Draco as too sereie, meddled nol with thosa 
Which filaied to homicide, bot left them in ftiU Ibrce. 
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in such a maimer that 3nou may approve your conduct 
to those absent citizens who may incjuire what hath 
been the deidsion. You are not to be mformed, Athe- 
nians, that the reputation of ohr country must be 
such as theirs who receive its honours. And surely 
it must be scandalous to stand in the same point of 
view, not with our ancestors, but with the unmanly 
baseness of Demosthenes. 

How then may such infamy be avoided? By 
guarding against those who affect the language of 
patriotism and public spirit, but whose real characters 
are traitorous. Loyalty and the love of liberty are 
words that lie ready for every man : and they are the 
more prompt to seize them whose actions are the 
most repugnant to such principles. Whenever, there- 
fore, you have found a man solicitous for foreign 
crowns, and proclamations of honours granted by the 
Greeks, obHge him to have recourse to that conduct 
which ^e law prescribes ; to found his pretensions 
and proclamations on the true basis, the integrity of 
his Ufe, and the exact regulation of his manners. 
Should he not produce this evidence of his merit, 
refuse your sanction to his honours; support the 
freedom of your constitution, which is now fall- 
ing from you. Can you reflect without indigna- 
tion that our senate and our assembly are neglected 
with contempt, while letters and deputations are sent 
to private houses, not from inferior personages, but 
from the highest potentates in Asia and in Europe, 
and for purposes declared capital by the laws t That 
there are men who are at no pains to conceal their part 
in such transactions; who avow it in the presence 
of the people; who openly compare the letters; 
some of whom direct you to turn your eyes on them, 
as the guardians of the constitution ; others demand 
public honours, as the saviours of their country t 
While the people, reduced by a series of dispiriting 
events, as it were, to a state of dotage, or struck with 
infatuation, regard only the name of freedom, but 
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resign all real power into the hands of others : so 
that you retire from the assembly, not as from a pub- 
lic deliberation, but as from an entertainment, wnere 
each man hath paid his club and received his share. 

lliat this is a serious truth let me offer something 
to convince you. There was a man (it grieves me 
to dwell so often on the misfortunes of the state) of 
a private station, who, for the bare attempt of making 
a voyage to Samos, was, as a traitor to his country, 
put instantly to death by the council of Areopagus. 
Another pnvate man, whose timid spirit, unable to 
support the general consternation, had driven him to 
Rhodes, was not long since impeached, and escaped 
only by the equality of voices : had but one vote 
more been given for his condemnation, banishment 
or death must have been his fate. To these let us 
oppose the case now before us. A popular orator, 
the cause of all our calamities, is found guilty of 
desertion in the field. This man claims a crown, and 
asserts his right to the honour of a proclamation. 
And shall not this wretch, the common pest of Greece, 
be driven from our borders! Or shall we not seize 
and drag to execution this public plunderer, whose 
harangues enable him to steer his piratical course 
through our ^vemmentl Think on this critical 
season, in which you are to give your voices. In a 
(lew days the Pythian games are to be celebrated, and 
the convention of Grecian states to be collected. 
There shall our state be severely censured on account 
of the late measures of Demosthenes. Should you 
crown him, you must be deemed accessaries to those 
who violated the general peace : if, on the contrary, 
you reject the demand, you will clear the state from 
all imputation. Wei^h this clause maturely, as the 
interest, not of a foreign state, but of your own : and 
do not lavish your honours inconsiderately : confer 
them with a scrupulous delicacy; and lei them be 
the distinctions of exalted worth and merit : nor be 
contented to hear, but look round you, where your 
PS 
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own interest is so intimately concerned, and see who 
are the men that support Demosthenes. Are they his 
former companions in the chase, his associates in the 
manly exercises of his youth 1 No, by the Olympian 
god ! he never was employed in rousine the wild boar, 
or in any such exercises as render the body vigorous : 
he was solely engaged in the sordid arts of fraud and 
circumvention. 

And let not his arrogance escape your attention, 
when he tells you that by his embassy he wrested 
B3rzantium from the hands of Philip ; that his elo- 
quence prevailed on the Acarnanians to revolt ; his 
eloquence transported the souls of the Thebans. 
He thinks that you are sunk to such a degree of 
weakness that he may prevail on you to believe that 
you harbour the very genius of persuasion in your 
city, and not a vile sycophant. And when at the 
conclusion of his defence he calls up his accomplices 
in corruption as his advocates, then imagine that 
you see the great benefactors of your country in this 

eace from whence 1 speak, arrayed against the vii- 
ny of those men : Solon, the man who adorned our 
free constitution with the noblest laws, the philoso- 
pher, the renowned legislator, entreating you, with 
that decent gravity which distinguished his character, 
by no means to pay a greater regard to the speeches 
of Demosthenes than to your oaths and laws : Aris- 
• tides, who was suffered to prescribe to the Greeks 
their several subsidies, whose daughters received 
their portions from the people at his decease, roused 
to indignation at this insult on public justice, and 
asking whether you are not ashamed, that when 
TOur fathers banished Arthmius' the Zelian, who 
brought in gold from Persia; when they were 
scarcely restrained from killing a man connected 
with the people in the most sacred ties, and by pubUe 
ptodamation forbade him to appear in Athsna, or in 

I ▲rtlmiiai,4ke.>-aM vol. L vof, p. IM. 
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any part of the Athenian territory; yet you are going 
to crown Demosthenes with a golden crown, who 
did not brine in gold from Persia, but received bribes 
himself, ana still possesses them. And can you 
imagine but that Themistocles, and those who feu at 
Marathon, and those who died at Platsea, and the 
very sepulchres of our ancestors, must groan if you 
confer a crown on this man, who confessedly united 
with the Barbarians against the Greeks t 

And now bear witness for me, f hou earth, thou sun, 
O Virtue, and InteUigence, and thou, O Erudition, 
which teacheth us the just distinction between vice 
and goodness, I hav'e stood up, 1 have spoken in tlie 
cause of justice. If I have supported my prosecu- 
tion with a dignity befitting its importance, I have 
spoken as my wishes dictated; if too deficiently, as 
my abilities admitted. Let what hath now been 
offered, and what your own thoughts must supply, 
be duly weighed, and pronounce such a sentence as 
Justice and the interests of the state demand. 



THE ORATION OF DEMOSTHENES 
ON THE CROWPJ 



In the first place, ye men of Athens, I make my 
prayer to all the powers of Heaven, that such affec- 
tion as I have ever invariably discovered to this state 
and all its citizens, you now may entertain for me 
on this present trial : and (what concerns you nearly, 
what essentially concerns your religion and your 
honour). that the gods may so dispose your minds as 
to permit me to proceed in my defence, not as 
directed by my adversary, (that would be severe, in- 
deed !) but by the laws and by your oath ; in which, 
to all the other equitable clauses, we find this ex- 
pressly added,—" Each party shall have equal audi- 
ence. This imports not merely that you shall not 
prejudge, not merely that the same impartiality 
shall be shown to both ; but, still farther, that the 
contending parties shall each be left at full liberty to 
arrange* ana to conduct his pleading as his choice or 
judgment may determine. 

1 To arrange, Ae.V- Tbi* is a liberty the orator hath aooordto^y aa- 
amned, and moot arthiUy and happily. Under the pretence of (uarding 
aninat all prepoaseoaions, be firat entera Into a ftill detaU ofpablie 
aflUra, and aeta hia own aerricea in the fliireat point of view. HaTinc 
thoa gained the hearta of hia hearera, then he renturea on the pninta or 
law relatire to hia accoants, Ajc. : and these he soon dismisses, with aa. 
alftcied oontempt of hia adrersary, and a perfect confidence in the merita 

of hia own csuae. "^ -. - — - -^..- 

proaecntor, which j 

own adminiatration, I _. ^ , , 

had Uie fineat occasions of displayiof hia own merits, and of tnadiiig 
JBaehinea and his adherents with tlie heaTieai impatatioos, as tmtora ta 
the atate, and malidoos enemies to thoae who wera diartngniahad hy 
thsir aaal in aopport of bar righta and dignilj. 



oi nis aorersary, ana a peneci connoence in in« menis 
. Then ccnne hia objections to the character of the 
I naturally led him round again to the history of hia 
>n, the point cm which be ehiefly relied ; and where be 
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111 mai^ instances hath JBschines the entire ad* 
Tantage in this cause. Two there are of more 
especial moment. First* as to our interests in the 
ciontest, we are on terms utterly unequal ; for they 
are by no means points of equal import, for me to 
be deprived of your affections, and for him to be 
defeated in his prosecution. As to me — but, wherf 
I am entering on my defence, let me suppress evenr 
thing ominous, sensible as I must be of this the ad- 
vantage of my adversary. In the next place, such 
is the natural disposition of mankind, that invective 
and accusation are heard with pleasure, while they 
who speak their own praises are received with im- 
patience. His, then, is the part which commands a 
favourable acceptance ; that which must prove offen- 
sive to every single hearer is reserved for me. It, 
to guard against this disadvantage, I should decline 
all mention of my own actions, I know not by what 
means I could refute the charge or establish my 
pretensions to this honour. If, on the other hand, I 
enter into a detail of my whole conduct, private and 
political, I must be obliged to speak pen>etually of 
myself. Here, then, I shall endeavour to preserve all 
possible moderation: and what the circumstances 
of the case necessarily extort from me must, in jus- 
tice, be imputed to him who first moved a prosecu- 
tion so extraordinary. 

I presume, ye Judges, you will all acknowledge 
that in this cause Ctesiphon and I are equally con- 
cerned ; that it calls for my attention no less than his : 
for in every case it is grievous and severe to be de- 
prived of our advantages, and especially when they are 
wrested from us by an enemy. But to be deprived of 
your favour and affections is a misfortune the most 
severe, as these are advantages the most important : 
and if such be the object of the present contest, I hope* 
and it is my general request to this tribunal, that 
while I endeavour to defend myself fairly and equi- 
tably against this charge, you will hear 'me zs the 
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laws direct; those laws which their first author, 
Solon, tlie man so tender of our interests, so true a 
friend to liberty, secured ; not by enacting only, but 
by the additional provision of that oath imposed on 
you, ye judges; not, as I conceive, from any sus- 
picion 01 your integrity, but from a clear conviction, 
that as the prosecutor, who is first to speak, hath 
tiie advantage of loading his adversary with invec- 
tives and calumnies, the defendant could not possibly 
prevail against them, unless each of you who are to 
pronounce sentence should, with a reverend attention 
to that duty which you owe to Heaven, favoiurably 
admit the just defence of him who is to answer, 
vouchsafe an impartial and equal audience to both 
parties, and thus form your decision on all that hath 
been urged by both. 

As I am on this day to enter into an exact detail 
of all my conduct, both iu private life and in my 
public administration, here permit me to repeat those 
supplications to the gods with which I first began, 
and in your presence to offer up my prayers; first, 
that I may be received by you on this occasion with 
the same affection which I have ever felt for this 
state and all its citizens ; and, in the next place, that 
Heaven may direct your minds to that determination 
which shdl prove most conducive to the general 
honour of all, and most exactly consonant to the 
reliffious engagements of each individual. 

Had iBschines confined his accusation to those 
points only on which he founded his impeachment, I 
too should have readily proceeded to support the 
legality of the decree ; but as he hath been no less 
copious on other subjects, as he hath pressed me 
with various allegations, most of them the grossest 
falsehoods, I deem it necessary, and it is but just, 
that I first speak a few words of these, that none of 
you may be influenced by matters foreign to the 
cause, and no inrepossessions conceived against me 
when I come to the chief point of my defence. 
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As to idl that scandalous abuse which he hath 
vented against mv private character, mark on what 
a plain and equitable issue I rest the whole. If you 
know me to be such a man as he alleges (for I am no 
Btranger--my life hath been spent among you), suffer 
me not to speak : no ; though my public administra« 
tion may have had the most transcendent merit, rise 
up at once and pronounce my condemnation : but if 
you have ever esteemed — if you have known me to 
be much superior to him, of a family more reputable, 
inferior to no citizen of common rank, either in char- 
acter or birth (to say more might seem arrog^t and 
offensive), then let him be denied all confidence in 
other matters ;. for here is a plain proof that he hath 
equally been false in all : and let me be now favoured 
with the same regard which I have experienced 
on many former trials. Yes, ^schines ! depraved 
as is your heart, your understanding here appears 
equally depraved---to imagine that I could be diverted 
from the account of all my political transactions by 
turning aside to these your personal scurrilities I I 
shall not proceed thus : I am not so infatuated : no ; 
I shall first examine all that falsehood and virulence 
with which you have loaded my administration ; and 
then proceed to those calumnies with which he hath 
so licentiously abused, my private character, if this 
audience can endure the odious detail. 

To proceed, then, to the articles on which I am 
accused.^ These are many and grievous; some of 
that kind against which the laws denounce severe, 
nay, the utmost punishments. But the whole scheme 
of this prosecution discovers all the rancour of 
enmity, all the extravagance and virulence and inso- 
lence of malice ; which, I call the gods to witness ! 
is neither right, nor constitutional, nor just. True it 
is, that no man should be denied the privilege of 



1 In the oomroori editions of the original tbis whole pMsage it a 
rsMed and copfttaed. The tranalator baa IMowed the arraBfaBaeoc of 
Ihr Taylor. 
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appearing and speaking before the people ; but thin 
privilege never should be perverted to the purposes 
of animosity and envy. Yet thus hath he ^used it ; 
for had he really been witness o^ my crimes against 
the state, and of crimes so heinous as he hath now 
set forth with such theatrical solemnity, he might 
have resorted to the legal punishments . while the 
facts were recent : had he seen me acting so as to 
merit an impeachment, he might have impeached : 
had I proposed illegal decrees, lie might in due form 
have accused me of illegal decrees, or whatever 
other crimes his malice hath now falsely urged 
'ft^nst me, whatever other instances of guilt he had 
discovered in my conduct : there are laws against 
them all; there are punishments; there are legal 
forms of procedure, which might have condemned 
me to the severest penalties. Here was his resource. 
And did it appear that he had proceeded thus, that 
he had thus embraced the legal advantages against 
me, then had he been consistent in the present prose- 
cution : but now, as he hath deviated from the regular 
and equitable method, as he hath declined all attempts 
to convict me while the facts were recent, and after 
so long an interval hath collected such a heap of 
calumny, of ribaldry and scandal, it is evident he 
but acts a part; while I am the person really accused, 
he affects the form of proceeding only against this 
man; while on the very face of tlie prosecution 
there appears a malicious design against me, he 
dares not point his malice at the real object, but 
labours to destroy the reputation of another: so that 
to all the other arguments obvious to be urged with 
all the force of truth in defence of Ctesiphon, I might 
fairly add <me more: — that whatever be our par- 
ticular quarrels, justice requires that they should be 
discussed between ourselves ; that we ourselves, I 
say, should support the contest, and not seek for 
some innocent victim to sacrifice to our animosiiies. 
This is the severest injustice. No : he cannot pursot 
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Ctesiphon on my account ; and that he h^h not 
directed his impeachment against me can proceed 
but from a consciousness that such impeachment 
could not be supported. 

Here, then, I might rest my cause, as it is natural 
to conclude, from what hath now been offered, that 
all the several articles of his acci»ation must be 
equaHy unjust and equally devoid of truth. But it 
is my purpose to examine them distinctly, one by 
one ; and especially his injurious falsehoods^ relative 
to the Peace and Embassy, where he would transfer 
the guilt of those actions on me which he himself 
committed in conjunction with Philocrates. And 
here, my felJow-citizens, it is necessary, nor is it 
foreign to the purpose, to recall to your remembranee 
the state of our siffairs in those times, that, together 
with each conjuncture, ye may have a clear view of 
each particular transaction. 

. At that periodrthen, vdien the Phocian war broke 
out (not by my means, for I had no share ia public 
business at that time), such were, in the first place, 
the dispositions of this state, that we wished the 
safety of the Phocians, although we saw the injus- 
tice of thmr conduct ; and what calamity soever the 
Thebans might have suffered would have given us 
pleasure, as we were incensed, and not without reason 
and justice, against this people : indeed they had not 
used their success at Leuctra with moderation. 
Then, Peloponnesus was all divided: those who 
hated the Lacediemonians were not strong enough 
to destroy them ; nor could the governors appointed 
by Lacedtemon maintain their authority in the several 
cities; but they and all were every where involved 
in desperate contention and disorder. Philip, per- 
ceiving this (for it was no secret), and lavishi^ his 
gold on the traitors in the several states, aided the con* 
fusion, and inflamed them still more violently agairni 
each other. Thus did he contrive to make the faidta 
and errors of other men subservient to hit owft 

Dbm. Vol. XL— Q 
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interests, so as to rise to that height of power which 
threatened all Greece. And now, when men began 
to sink under the calamity of a long protracted war; 
when the then insolent but now unhappy Thebam 
were on the point of being compelled, in the face of 
Greece, to fly to you for protection, Philip, to pre- 
vent this, to keep the states from uniting, promised 
a peace to you; to them a reinforcement. What 
was it then wMch so far conspired with his designs 
that you fell into the snare by an error almost volun* 
tary? The cowardice, shall I call iti or the igno« 
ranee of the other Greeks ) or rather a combination 
of both ? who, while you were maintaining a tedious 
and incessant war, and this in the common cause 
(as was evident in fact), never once provided for 
your support, neither by money nor by troops, nor 
by any assistance whatever. This conduct you 
received with a just and a becoming resentment, and 
readily listened to the overtures of Philip. Hence 
were you prevailed on to grant the peace, not by any 
promises of mine, as he hath falsely asserted. And 
It must appear, on a fair examination, that the in- 
iquity and corruption of these men, in the course of 
that treaty, have been the real cause of all our present 
di^culties. But I shall now proceed to a faithM 
and exact detail of this whole transaction: coik 
scions that, if any instances of guilt ever so heinous 
should appear in it, not one can be fairly charged 
on me. 

The first who ever moved or mentioned a peace 
was Aristodemus the player. The man who sec- 
onded his instances and proposed the decree, and 
who with him had hired out his services on this oc- 
casion, was Philocrates ; your accomplice, ^schines, 
not mine : no ! though you roar out your falsehoods 
tiU you burst They who united with them in sup- 
port of this measure (from what motives I shall not 
DOW inquire) ware Bubulus and Cephism)hon. I 
hftd no part in h at aU. And though this be really 
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the fact, though it he proved hy the evidence of troA 
itself, yet so abandoned is he to all sense of riiame, 
as to dare not only to assert that I was the auUior 
of this peace, but that I prevented the state from 
conduding it in conjunction with the general as- 
sembly of the Greeks. O thou— by what name can 
I properly call thee? When thou wast present, 
when thou sawest me depriving the state of an 
interest so important, a conjunction of such moment, 
as thou now describest with so much pomp, didst 
thou express thy indignation t Didst thou rise up 
to explain, to enforce, that guilt of which thou now 
accusest me? And had Philip purchased this my 
important service, of preventing the union of the 
Greeks, surely it was not thy part to be silent, but to 
cry aloud, to testify, to inform these thy fellow^ 
citizens. But this was never done ; thv voice was 
never once heard on this occasion. And, in fact, no 
embassy was at that time sent to any of the Grecian 
states ; they had all discovered their sentiments long 
before: such is the absurdity of his assertions. 
And, what is still worse, these his falsehoods are 
principally directed against the honour of our state : 
for if you called on the other Greeks to take up 
arms, and at the same time sent out your ministers 
to Philip to treat for peace, this was the act of an 
Eurybatus, not the part of this city, not ^e proce- 
dure of honest men. But this is not the fact : no ; 
for what purpose could you have sent to them at 
that period ? For a peace I They were all at peace. 
For a war? Vie w^re then actually deliberating 
about the treaty. On the whole, therefore, it doth 
not appear that I was at all the agent, or at all the 
author of this first peace : nor can he produce the 
least reasonable evidence to support those oth^ 
falsehoods he hath urged against me. 

Again, from the time when this state had agreed 
to peace, examine fairly what course of conduct each 
of us adc^d : thus you will clearly see who wm 
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Philip's agent on every occasion; who acted for 
you, and sought the real interest of his country. 

ly on my part, proposed a decree in the senate, that 
our ambassadors should embark with all expedition 
for such place as they were informed was the present 
residence of Philip, and receive his oaths of ratifica- 
tion: but they, even after my decree had passed, 
declined to pay the due obedience. And here, Athe* 
mans, I must explain the import and moment of this 
my decree. It was the interest of Philip that the 
interval between our acceding and his swearing to 
the treaty shoidd be as long, yours that it should 
be as short, as possible. And why ? You had aban- 
doned all warlike preparations, not only from the 
day when you had sworn to the peace, but from the 
moment 3'ou had first conceived an expectation of 
it : he, on the contrary, redoubled his attention to 
all military affairs through the whole intervening 
period; concluding (and it proved a just conclusion) 
that whatever places he could wrest from us pre- 
viously to his oaths of ratification, he might retain 
them all securely, and that no one could think of 
rescinding the. treaty on that account. This I fore- 
saw; I weighed it maturely; and hence proposed 
this decree, that they should repair to Philip and 
receive his oaths with all expedition: that so he 
should be obliged to ratify tlie treaty while the 
Thracians, your allies, 5ret kept possession of those 
places, the object of this man's ridicule — Serrium, 
Myrtium, and Ergyske: not that Philip, by seizing 
such of them as were most convenient to his pur- 
poses, should become master of all Thrace ; not that 
he should acquire vast treasures ; not that he should 
gain large reinforcements, and thus execute all his 
future schemes with ease. Here is a decree which 
iEIschines hath never mentioned, never quoted. But, 
because I moved in the senate that the ambassadors 
of Macedon should be introduced, he inveighs agaiii(^t 
me as highly criminal. What should I have done I 
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Was I to move that they should not be introduced I 
The men who came purposely to treat with us I 
Was I to forbid that any seats should be appointed 
for them in the theatre 1 Why, they might have 
purchased seats at the common trifling price. Was 
I to show my concern for Athens by such minute 
savings, while, like him and his accomplices, I sold 
our capital interests to Philip! No. Take my de- 
cree, which he, though well acquainted with it, hath 
passed over in silence. — ^Read. 

THI DBCKBB. 

<*In the areboMbip of MnesiphUus, on the nineteenth day of the 
■umth Hec«tomb«on, the Pandioniao tribe presiding— Demostbenei, 
mm of Demaathenea, of the Paanian tribe, propdMd the IbUowiof 



** Whereaa, PhUip, by his ambaaaadora aent to Athena to oonftr about 
a peace, hath agreed and concluded on tlie terma : It ia reaolTed by the 
aenate and people of Atbena, in order to the final execation of thia treaty, 
agreeably to the reaolutiona and conventiona of a former aaaembly, that 
flTe amhaaaadori be cboaen (Vom the community of Atbena; whidi 
ambaaaadora thna choaen aball depart, and witbont delay repair ta 
auch plaoe aa they ■ball be informed ia the place of PhiU|^8 reeidence^ 
and with all ponible expedition mutually receive and take the oatha 
neceaaary for ratification of the treaty concluded, aa aforeaaid, with tha 
people or Athena, includina the alllea on each aide.— The peraoua c h oayi 
Into thia fommiaaion are ^bolua, JEachineai Cephiaophon, Demoeratet^ 
andCleoD.* 

When by this decree I had approved my attach* 
ment to the state, not to the interests of Philip, our 
excellent ambassadors sat down in perfect indif- 
ference three whole months in Macedon, although 
within the space of teif, or rather of three or four 
days, they might have arrived at the Hellespont, 
tendered the oaths, and thus saved the towns before 
he had reduced them: for he would not have at- 
tempted the least hostility in our presence ; or, if he 
had, we might have refused his ratification, and dis- 
appointed his hopes of peace : for he could not have 
enjoyed both — a peace and his conquests also. 

Such was the first instance of Philip's artifice in 
this negotiation, and of the corruption of these wicked 
men ; tor which 1 then denounced, and now and ever 
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must denounce, perpetual war and opposition againsi 
these enemies of Heaven. — I proceed to point out 
another, and a still more flagrant instance of iniquity. 
Wien Philip had in due i >rm acceded to the treaty, 
having first possessed hit^self of Thrace hy means 
of those ministers who refused obedience to my 
decree, he bribed them once again not to depart from 
Macedon until he had completed his armament 
against the Phocians, lest a fair report of his designs 
and preparations should prompt you to issue forth, 
steer your course to Thermopylae, as on a former 
occasion,* and block up the straits of Euboea with 
your navy. He resolved that the news of his prepa- 
rations and his passage through the straits should 
arrive together : and such were his apprehensions, 
such the violence of his terror, lest when he had 
gained the straits, before he had completed the de- 
struction of Phocis, you should be informed of his 
motions, resolve to assist this state, and thus defeat 
his grand design, that he again bribed this wretch, 
not in conjunction with the other deputies, but now 
apart and by himself, to make such representations 
and to give you such assurances as effectually ruined 
all our interests. 

And here, my fellow-citizens, I desire, I beseech 
you to bear in mind, through the whole course of 
this dispute, that if iBschines had urged nothing 
against me foreign to his cause, I too should have 
confined myself to the great point in contest; but as 
Jie hath recurred to every charge, every invective 
which malice could suggest, it becomes necessary 
for me to make some short reply to all the several 
crimes alleged against me. 

What, then, were the declarations which he made 
9X this juncture, and which proved so fatal to our 
interests! That you ought not to be violently 
alarmed at Philip^s passage through the straits ; that 

1 As » a tbrnm^ceaMioa, 4^>--Saetlio latrodoctiaa to Philippic L 
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. the event would answer to your most sanguine wishes 
if you but continued quiet ; that in two or three days 
you should hear that he had entered into strict friend- 
ship with those who seemed the object of his hostili- 
ties; and that he had become their enemy with 
whom he now united. ** For it is not words," said 
he, in all the solemnity of language, ** that form the 
strict band of friendship, but a similarity of interests : 
and it is equally the interest of all— of Philip, of the 
Phocians, and of Athens — to be relieved from the 
insolence and stupidity of the Thebans." And what 
were the immediate consequences? The unhappy 
Phocians were speedily destroyed, and their cities 
razed to their foundations : you who had relied on 
his assurances, and continued quiet, were shortly 
obliged to leave your lands desolate, and collect your 
property within these walls, while he received his 
gold. And, still farther, the inveterate hatred of the 
Thebans and Thessaliaus fell, with all its weight, on 
Athens; while Philip's conduct was attended with 
applause and popularity. To prove these things, 
read the decree ot Callisthenes, and the letter received 
from Philip : they both confirm the truth of my asser- 
tions. — ^Read. 

THI DBCBEB. 

*<Ia tlif archonsblp of MnesiphHtn, on tbe twenty-flnt day of the 
month of Mrnnftcterion, in an assembly cfxtraordinary, convened by 
Mtborlty of tbe fensrals, prytanes, and aenate, at the motion of CaUia- 
tlWBea, tt ia ranohred, 

<*Tbat no nititen of Athens be permitted, on any pretence whatever, 
10 pass the nif ht in the coantrr : bnt that every man shall confine him- 
■eir within the city, or tlie precincts of the Piraras, exceptingonly sock 
persons at may be appointed to the defence of some poet. That every 
sueh person shall be obliired to maintain his station, withmit presuming 
to absent himself, either by nifht or day. That w hoever reAisea to pay 
due obedience to this resolution tad decree shall incur the penalties 
ordained (br traitors, unless he can allege some necessary cause to be 
approved of by the general immediately in command, the treasurer, and 
the aeeretary of the senate, who shall have the sole power of Judging of 
•neh allegations. That all effects dow In the country shall be instantly 
rtmoved ; those within the distance of one hundred and twenty stadia, 
into theeity or PirsQs; those at any greater diicanet, toElsusia, Pbyli^ 
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Were these the hopes which induced you to con- 
clude the peace? Were these the promises with 
which this hireling amused you? — Now read the 
letter soon afterward received from Philip. 

THE LITTER. 

** Philip, KLiig orMaeedon, to the senate and peoNpIe of Athens, health : 
** Know ye that we hare passed the straits or ThermopykB, and re- 
duced Pbocis. We bare stationed our garrisoos in such towns as bare 
submitted and acknowledged our authority. Those which have pre- 
anined to resist our force we have taken by assault, reduced the in- 
hsbitants to slavery, and raxed their habitations to the ground. But 
beinff informed that yon are making dispositions for the support of those 
people, we, by these presents, recommend to you to spare yourselres the 
pains of such an ineffectual attempt Your conduct must certainly 
appear extremely inequitable and extravagant, in arming against us, 
with whom you have so lately concluded a treaty, ir you have deter- 
mined to show no regard to your engagements, we shall only wait for 
the commencement of hostilities, to exert a resolution mi our part no 
less vigorous and formidable.** 

You hear how he announces his intention in this 
letter: how explicitly he declares to his allies, "I 
have taken these measures in despite of the Athe- 
nians, and to their eternal mortification. If ye are 
wise, then, ye Thebans and Thessalians, ye will 
regard them as enemies, and submit to me with an 
entire confidence.*' These are not his words, indeed ; 
but thus he would gladly be understood. And by 
these means did he acquire such an absolute dominion 
over their affections, that, blind and insensible to all 
consequences, they suffered him to execute the 
utmost schemes of his ambition. Hence all the 
calamities which the wretched Tliebans experience 
at this day: while he who was the great agent and 
coadjutor in procuring this implicit confidence ; he 
who in this place uttered his falsehoods, and deceived 
you by his flattering assurances; he it is who affects 
a deep concern at the misfortunes of Thebes, who 
displays them in such pathetic terms ; although he 
himself be the real author both of these and the 
calamities of Phocis, and of all others which the 
Greeks have suffered. Yes, .fischines, you must be 
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affected deeply with these events ; you must mdeed 
feel compassiou for the Tliebans : you who have ac- 
quired possessions in Boeotia ; you who enjoy the 
fruits of their lands: and I must surely rejoice at their 
misery; 1, who was instantly demanded by the man 
who had inflicted it. 

But I have been led insensibly to some particulars 
which I may shortly introduce with more propriety. 
I now return to the proof of my assertion, that the 
corruption and iniquity of these men have been the 
real cause of our present difficulties. — When Philip 
had contrived to deceive you so effectually by means 
of those who during their embassy had sold them- 
selves to this prince, and never reported one word 
of truth to your assemblies; when the wretched 
Phocians also had been betrayed, and their cities 
levelled with the ground; — what followed? — ^The 
miscreant Thessalians and the stupid Thebans re- 
garded Philip as their friend, their benefactor, their 
saviour : he was every thing with them : nor could 
they bear a word which tended to oppose these 
sentiments. On your part, although you looked 
with a just suspicion on the progress of affairs, 
although you felt the utmost indignation, yet still 
you adhered to the treaty; for it was not possible to 
act, single as you were. The other Greeks, too, 
equally abused with you, and equally disappointed 
in their hopes, were yet determined to the same 
pacific conduct, though Philip, in effect, had long 
since made war on them. For when in the circuit 
of his expedition he had destroyed the Illyrians and 
the TribaJlians, and even some Grecian states, — when 
a certain set of men had seized the opportunity of a 
peace, issued forth from the several cities, and, re- 
pairing to Macedon, had there received his bribes 
(of which number ^schines was one), — then were the 
real objects of his hostilities discovered, and then 
was the attack made on the several states. Whether 
they yet perceived this attack or no is another ques- 
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tion, — a question which concerns not me: I was 
eyer violent in forewarning, in denouncing the danger 
here, and in every place to which I was deputed. 
But, in fact, the states were all unsound. Those 
who had the conduct and administration of affairs 
had been gained by ffold : while their private citizens 
and popular assemtnies were either blind to all con« 
sequences, or caught by the fatal bait of temporary 
ease and quiet. And such was the general infatua- 
tion, that each community conceived that they alone 
were to be exempted from the common calamity — 
nay, that they could derive their own security from 
the public danger. To this I must impute it, that 
the many found their inordinate and ill-timed indo- 
lence exchanged for slavery; while their statesmen, 
who imagined that they were selling every thing but 
themselves, found at lens^th that they had first sold 
themselves. Instead of friends and guests (so were 
they styled while they were receiving their bribes), 
now are thev called flatterers, enemies to Heaven, 
and every other odious name so justly merited. For 
it is not the interest of the traitor that is at all 
regarded by the man who bribes him ; nor when the 
purchased service hath been once obtained is the 
traitor ever admitted into his future confidence. If 
he were, no man could be happier than the traitor. 
But this is not the case, my fellow-citizens. How 
should it 1 No ! impossible ! When the votary of 
ambition hath once obtained his object, he also be- 
comes master of his vile agents ; and as he knows 
their baseness, then — ^then he detests them — he 
keeps them at a wary distance — ^he spurns them 
from him. Reflect on former events: their time, 
indeed, is past: but men of sense may always 
find a time to derive in truction from them. Las- 
thenes was called the friend of Philip, until he had 
betrayed Olynthus ; Timolaus, until he had destroyed 
the Thebans; Eudicus and Simo, until they had 
given him the dominion of Thessaly ; then were they 
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driven away with scorn, then were they loaded with 
every kind of wretchedness; and, traitors hi disgrace, 
were dispersed through the whole nation. How was 
Aristratus received at Sicyoni How Perilaus at 
Megarat Are they not in abject infamy? And 
hence it evidently appears that he who is most 
vigilant in defence of his country, and most zealous 
in his opposition to such men, is really a friend to 
you, JBschines, and your venal, traitorous faction 
(as his conduct makes it necessary to bribe you); 
and that your safety and your gains depend entirely 
on tlie number of such patriots, and their obstinate 
aversion to your counsels. If left to yourselves, 
you must have long since perished. 

And now, as to the transactions of those times, I 
might say more; but I have already said what I 
deem more than sufficient To him must it be im- 
puted, who hath disgorged all the foulness of his own 
iniquity on me, which it was necessary to wipe away, 
for the sake of those who were bom since the events 
I speak of. To you, ye judges, the detail must be 
tedious and disgusting. Before I had uttered one 
word you were well informed of his prostitution. He 
calls it friendship and intimate connexion. Thu^ 
hath he just now expressed it. — ** He wh reproaches 
me with the intimacy of Alexander r* — ^I reproach 
thee with the intimacy of Alexander ! — ^How couldst 
thou obtain it ? How couldst thou aspire to it ? I 
could never call thee the friend of Philip ; no, nor 
the intimate of Alexander. I am not so mad ; — on* 
less we are to call those menial servants who labour 
for their wages the friends and intimates of those 
who hire them. — But how can this be t Impossible ? 
No ! I formerly called you the hireling of Philip ; I 
now call you the hireling of Alexander ; and so do 
all these our fellow-citizens. If you doubt it, ask 
them ; or I shall ask them for you. — ^Ye citizens of 
Athens, do you account ^schines the hireling or 
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the intimate of Alexander t— You hear their an- 
swer.* 

I now proceed to my defence against the several 
articles of his impeachment, and to the particulars of 
my ministerial conduct, that iEschines (although he 
knows them well) may hear the reasons on wMch I 
justly claim the honour of this decree, and might 
claim still greater honours. — ^Take the impeachment. 
Read it. 

. THE IMPBACHMBNT. 

'^Inthe arebonsbip of CluBrondas, on tbe sixth day of the month 
Elaphebolkm, ^schinee, son of Atrometus, of the Colhocidian tribe. 
Impeached Cte^ipbon, son of Leosthenes, of the Anaphlystian tribe, be- 
fore the archon, of a ▼iolation of the laws. 

** Forasmuch as he hatb been author of an Illegal decree, importing that 
a golden crown should be conferred on Demosthenes, son of Demos- 
thenes, of the Pasanian tribe ; and that proclamation should be made hi 
the theatre during tbe grand festival of Bacchus, and the exhibition cf 
the new tragedies, that the people of Athens had confbrred this golden 
erown on tbe said Demosthenes, on account of his Tirtue and affec- 
tionate attachment to Greece in general, and to Athens in purticQlar ; as 
also, on account of that magnanimity and steady seal in spealting and 
actinff for tbe interests of this state which he hath ever discovered, and 
■till diseovers on every occasion, to the utmost of his power ;— «ll whidi 
clauses are fhlse, and repugnant to our laws : as it is enacted, 

" First, that no man shall enter false allegations into onr public acts. 

** Secondly, that no man yet accountable for any office of trust shall re- 
ceive a crown ; whereas Deraostlmfies was director of the fortiflcatiooa, 
and manager of the theatrical Amds. 

** Lastly, that no crovm shall be proclaimed in the theatre durini the 
ftatiral, or dramatic entertainments^ bat in the Benate>hoase, if the 

1 Ton hear their answer^}— Gommentarors seem smi)rised«t the bold- 
ness and the success of this appeal. Some tell us that the speaker waa 
harried into the hazardous question by his impetaosity. Some, that his 
flriend Menaader was the only person who returned the answer he do* 
ohred. Others again, that he pronounced (Usely on purpose, and that 
the assembly intended bat to correct his pronunciation, when they 
aehoed back the word pnaOutroq, hirtling. But the trnth is, he was too 
maeh interested in the present contest to suflfer himself to be really trans- 
poried beyond tbe strictest bounds of prudence and caution ; he was too 
wen supported to rely on a single voice, if such could be at all heard in 
the assembly ; and he had too much good sense to recur to a ridiculous 
and childish artifloei The assembly to which he addressed himself waa 
of a quite different kind (Vom one of our modern conrts of law, where 
orderand deoomm ore maintained. The aadienoe were not at all con- 
semed to aa ppr ess the emotions raised in tham by tba apeaksr; and 
Demosthenes had a large party present, whoy he was weU aasorMi 
would retam the ^pmpn answer loudly. 
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CMWBtofnotedbjtbeMnala; irb7tlieeoiniiMiM,iatlMpByz,aBdte 

AillaMembly 
**Tbe peoalty, fifty talents.! The agents, CephisoptMO and aeon."* 

Here you have the several articles of the decree on 
'Which he founds his prosecution ; and on these very 
articles I mean to rest the justice of my cause. I shaU 
take them in the order of this impeachment, and speak 
to them one hy one, without any voluntary omission. 
As to the cause of *• that steady zeal in speaking and 
acting? for the interest of this state, which I have ever 
discovered, and still discover on every occasion, to 
the utmost of my power," and the honours appointed 
to me on this account, the decision must depend on 
my ministerial conduct. From this conduct duly 
considered it Mill appear whether Ctesiphon hath 
adhered to truth and propriety in these assertions, or 
whether they be false. — ^As to the omission of con- 
ferring the crown "when my accounts of office 
should first be passed," and the appointment of the 
theatre as the place of proclamation ; these points too 
might be determined by my administration; this 
might decide whether I be worthy of such an honour 
and such a publication. Yet I deem it incumbent on 
me to produce the laws by which these clauses are 
fully warranted: so upright and so plain is the 
scheme of my defence. 

I proceed, then, to the particular measures of my 
administration. And let no man think that I im sus- 
pending the discussion of this cause, if I enter into 
the affairs and counsels of Greece. He who hath 
attacked this assertion, that ^ I have ever spoken and 

1 The iMsaUy, *e }-~Tbe dMBaflei,ir wemty so call tbcm, were laid 
Btsneh a rast sam as Ctesipbon, if conderoned, could by no means dis- 
^aife; in wbieh ease he ninst have been banished or branded with 
faifVuny ; ind DemostlieQes mxm pnbaMj lui«e shared the aame flue : 
tfMnst wlum, no doubt, ^Eschines would haye Immediately eonuneneac 
a second pr oee c uttoc, with the Adrest prospect of sucre»s. 

s The agents^ Ac.>-Theoe were usually some flrirads of the eontend- 
iDf paity, who were emiioyed in sttoiBoninf the aec ~" 

Aeasea, and other mattem or (brm and l^gal prooedura. 

DsM. YoL-IL— ^ 
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acted for the general interest;*^ he who expressly 
accuses it of falsehood ; he it is who makes the ac- 
count of all my public conduct, all my whole system 
of administration, immediately pertinent and neces- 
sary to this suit. Besides, among the different de- 
partments of those who engage in public lousiness, 
mine was of that nature which attached me more 
immediately to the interests of Greece. From 
these I must, therefore, be allowed to deduce my 
evidence. 

As to those conquests and acquisitions which 
Philip had obtained before I had engaged in the ad- 
ministration, before my appearance as a popular 
leader, I shall pass them over ; for they by no means 
(as I conceive) aflfect the merits of my cause. As 
to those various instances in which he found his 
ambition most effectually restrained, from the very 
day on which I first entered on public business, 
these I shall recall to your thoughts, and freely sub- 
mit to your judgments. But let this be first premised : 
one advantage did our adversary enjoy, and this, my 
fellow-citizens, of great importance. It was the 
unhappy fortune of the several Grecian states, not 
of some only, but equally of all, to supply so vast a 
provision of traitors, of hirelings, of men devoted by 
the gods, as was not known in the memory of man. 
These did Philip engage as his agents and coadjutors, 
and by their means inflamed the animosities which 
had already torn and distracted the Greeks. Some 
be deceived ; some he gained by bribes ; on others 
he employed all his engines of seduction ; and thus 
rent the nation into many different parties, although 
all were alike engaged in ( ne common cause — that 
of uniting against the progress of his power. In 
such a general dissension of the Grecian states, in 
such a general blindness both to the present and to 
•the rising evil, consider, Athenians, what were the 
measures, what was the conduct which became this 
state f And for these let me be brought to a strict 
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account ; for I am the man who adrisedand directed 
them. 

Say, then, Machines, was it our part, in despite of 
eyery generous sentiment, every consideration of 
our dignity, to have taken our station with the 
Thessalians and Dolopians, to have ranged ourselves 
oii the side of Philip, in order to subvert the dominion 
of the Greeks, the honours and the conquests of our 
ancestors 1 Or, if we were to reject such conduct 
(and surely none could be more shameful), was it 
our part — ours, who had foreseen, who seemed 
perfectly convinced of the consequences which must 
arise, unless seasonably prevented — to have proved 
indifferent spectators when these consequences had 
really arisen? Yes! I would gladly ask the man 
who appears most severe in his censure of our mea^ 
sures, what, in his opinion, was our proper part 1 — 
Was it the part of those who were the immediate 
cause of all the misfortimes and calamities which 
fell on the Greeks, as the Thessalians and their as- 
sociates ? or of those who affected an indifference 
to all events from views of private interest, as the 
Arcadians, the Messenians, and the Argives ? — ^And 
yet most of these have, in the event, proved greater 
sufferers than we. 

I shall suppose, that after Philip had made all his 
conquests he had retired to his kingdom, and there 
lived in peace, without attempting to mdest either 
his own allies or the other Greeks. Even in this case 
some share of censure and reproach must have fallen 
on those who had refused to arm against him. But 
when his assaults were equally directed against the 
dignity, the sovereignty, and the liberty of our whole 
nation, nay, against the very being of those stales 
more immediately exposed to his power, what mea- 
sures could have been devised more glorious than 
those which you embraced and I suggested. 

But let me not wander from my point. What con- 
duct, iBsehines, did the dignity of this state demand 
when we beheld Philip aiming at the cooqnest and 
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•overeign^y of Greece 1 or what advice should I, her 
counsellor, have given, what resolutions should I have 
proposed, and this in an assembly of Atlieniaos, the 
circumstance of most importance 1 — I, who well 
knew, that from earliest times down to the venr day 
on which I first spoke in public, my country had been 
incessantly contending for pre-eminence, for honour 
and renown 1 had expended more blood and treasure 
for glory and the interests of Greece than all the other 
Grecian states ever had expended for their several 
private interests 1 — ^I, who saw this very prince, with 
whom we fought for power and empire, with one eye 
torn out, h'.s neck dislocated, pierced in his arm, 
maimed in his leg, freely and cheerfully resigning any 
part of his body which fortune jdeased to take, so 
that he might enjoy the rest with renown and glory I 
And let no man presume to say that such elevated 
sentiments became him who was bred at Pella (a 
place at that time ignoble and obscure), as to aspire 
to the sovereignty of Greece, or to entertain a 
thou^t of such a daring purpose ; and yet that you, 
the citizens of Athens, you who in every assembly, 
in every theatrical entertainment, find perpetual 
memorials of the virtue of your ancestors, might 
descend to such abject meanness, as to resign the 
liberty of Greece freely and voluntarily into the 
hands of Philip. No ! let not the presumptuous 
assertion be once heard. 

The oiily course then left, and the necessary 
course, was this — ^to defend your just rights against all 
his injurious attempts. This course didyou instantly 
pursue with good reason, and with becoming dignity. 
And in this I was your counsellor, I was the first 
mover, during my administration. 1 confess it. And 
how should I have acted t Say, Machines : I call on 
you. — Let all former transactions be forgotten : Am- 
phipolis, Pydna, Potidsa, Halonesus, I speak not of 
them. Serrium and Doriscum too, and the storming 
of Peparethus« and all the other instances in which 
the state was injured; let the memory of them be 
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effaced. You say, indeed, that I dwelt invidiously 
on them, in order to embroil my country in a war ; 
although the decrees respecting these several places 
were proposed by Eubulus, and Aristoplion, an<J Dio- 
pithes ; not by me. No, thou prompt slanderer ! nor 
do I now dwell on them. But when he had deprived 
us of Eubcea ; when he had erected his fortress to 
command our whole territory ; when he had attacked 
the Megareans and possessed himself of Oreum, and 
razed Porthmus ; when he had distributed his gov- 
ernors through the cities, established Philistides in 
Oreum, Clitarchus in Eretria ; when he had reduced 
the whole Hellespont to his obedience, and laid siege 
to Byzantium ; when the Grecian cities had some of 
them been subverted by his aims, others forced to 
receive their exiles, in these instances did he act 
unjustly! did he violate the treaty, or did he not! 
Was it incumbent on some state to rise up against 
these attempts, or was it noti If not,— if Greece 
was to have proved a prey for Mysians* {according 
to the proverb), and this while Athens yet existed and 
was witness of her fall, — then was I officious in re- 
monstrating against these transactions ; then was the 
state officious in yielding to my remonstrances : mine 
was then the guilt and error of every measure we 
pursued. But if the progress of his arms demanded 
a vigorous opposition, what community but that of 
Athens should have risen at the call of honour ? — 
This was the great principle of my administration. 
I saw the man aspiring to universal dominion ; — I 
opposed him; I warned my fellow-citizens; I taught 
them to rise against the ambition of the Macedonian. 
—And yet the formal commencement of hostilities 
did not proceed from us. No, JBschines ; but from 
Philip, by his capture of our ships. Produce the 

1 For Mytians ]'To the weakest of all people. The proTerb is said to 
have arisen fVom the distresses of the Mysians in the absence of their 
king, Telepbos, and their helpless state of oppression, when all their 
neigUboars fell oo them and pillaged the miserable and defencelsas 
people wUhout meroy. 
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decrees, and the letter received from Philip. Read 
each in order. TTiese, when duly weighed, will 
enable us to give each transaction to its proper 
author. — Read. 

TRC DBCItCB. 

*<In tbearcbonthip (^Neodes— an aammbly extraordinary being ooo- 

ffned by tbe generals, in the montb or Boedromion — Eubalus, aou of 
nesitheus, or the Cyprian tribe, proposed the rollowing decree : 
" Whereas the generals have reported to the assembly, that Leodanras 
our admiral, together with twenty ships sent under his command to 
import corn A*om the Hellespont, have been taken and brought into 
Macedon by Amyntas, a commander in the senrioe of King Philip ; it i« 
decreed, that it shall be the care of the prytanes and generals that tho 
senate be convened, and ambansadors chosen, who shall repair to Philip^ 
and demand the disminsion of the admiral, the vessels, and the soldiers : 
that they be instnieted to declare, that if Amyntas hath in this acted 
through ignorance, the state of Athens hath no complaints to Ufgo 
against him ; that, if their officer hath in anywise exceeded his com- 
mission, they are ready to take cognizance of his offence, and to punish 
him as his inadvertence may have merited : bat if neither of these be tbo 
case, but that this outrage be avowed either by the person who gave, or 
who received tlie commission, that the ambassadors shall demand aa 
explanation, and report tiie same, that the state may determine on tbt 
proper measures." 

And this decree did Eubulus frame ; not I. Aris- 
tophon proposed the next: then did Hegesippus move 
for his: then Aristophon again: then Philocrates: 
then Cephisophon : and then the other speakers : I 
had no concern in any. — Read the next. 

THB DBCRBB. 

'* In the archonship of Neocles, cm tbe last day of tbe numth Boedro- 
mion, by a resolution of the senate. 

**The prytanes and generals having reported the decree of the generd 
assembly, that ambassadors be sent to Philip to demand the restbratioa 
of the ships, and that the said ambassadors be fbrnished with particular 
instmetions, together with a copy of the decree of the assembly ; 

*^ Tbe persons hereby chosen into this commission are Cephiat 
Democritns, and Polycrates. Aristophon the Cothocydtan movei 
resolation, in tbe presidency of tbe tribe of Hippothoontis.'* 

As I produce these decrees, so, ^schines, do you 
produce that particular decree of mine which maJcei 
me author of the war. You have not one to show ; 
if you had, it must have made your first and favourite 
charge. Nay, PhiHp himself, amid all his insinua* 
tions against others, never once accuses me. Read 
his own letter to the state. 
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THE LKTTKK. 

" Philip, Kinf of Maeedon, to tlie seniite and people of Athene, health : 
** I here receiTe<i three of your dtizens in quality of ambasaadors, who 
iMTe conferred with me about the dismission of certain ahipa commanded 
by Leodamas. I cannot but consider it as an extraordinwy instance of 
weakness, to imafine that I can possibly believe that these ships were 
destined to import com flrom the Hellespont (br Lemnos ; and that they 
Were not really sent to the rdief of the Selymbrians now besiefed by 
me, and who are by no means inclnded in the treaty of pacification by 
which we stand mutually engafed. Such were the orders your officer 
teoeived, not tVoro the people of Athens, but flrom certain mairistrMeSy 
and othors in no priyate station, who are by aH means solicitmis to pm- 
yail on the peo|He to violate tb«r engagements, and to commence hos- 
tilities against roe. This thry have much more at heart than the relief 
0f Selymbria, (bndly imagining that they may derive advantages flnooi 
«neh a rupture. Persuaded as I am that our mutual interest requires us 
4o firustrate tlieir wicked schemea, I have given orders that thf vessels 
trougiit in to us be immediately released. For the Aitnre, let it be yoor 
jMut to remove those iiemicious counsellors flt>m the administration of 
yonr affairs, and to let them feel the severity of your justice, and I shall 
endeavour io adhere inviolably to my treaty. Farewell !" 

Here is no mention* of Demosthenes, no charge 
against me. And whence is it, that in all his acri- 
mony against others, he takes not the least notice of 
my conduct 1 Because he must have brought liis 
own usurpations full into view had he mentioned 
me. On these I fixed ; and these I obstinately op- 
posed. I instancy moved for an embassy to Pelo- 
r)nnesus, the moment he had entered Peloponnesus, 
then moved for an embassy to Eubcea, as soon as 
he had landed in Euboea. Then did I propose the 
expedition (not an embassy) to Oreum, and that to 
Eretria, as soon as he had stationed his governors in 
these cities. After this did I send out those arma* 
mentd which saved the Chersonesus and Byzantium, 
and all our confederates, from which this state de* 
rived the noblest consequences, applause, gloiy, 
honours, crowns, thanks, from tliose who had re- 
ceived such important services. And even of those 

. 1 Here is no mention, &e.}— There is indeed no express spadllcackm 
of any person in this letter. BiH thone alluded to were well known ; 
and probably they were tbe persons who had been most active in movinf 
the asssmbly to exert themseWee on this oeeaaio&— EtibvhM, Aftat» 
pboafPhiloaBtes, and Cephiaophoo. 
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vfho had injured us, such as on this occasion yielded 
to your remonstrances, found effectual security: 
they who neglected them had only the sad remem- 
brance of your repeated warnings, and the con- 
viction that you were not only their best friends, 
but men of true discernment, of a prophetic spirit ; 
for in every instance the event proved exactly con- 
sonant to your predictions. , 

That Philistides would have gladly given the 
greatest sums to have kept Oreum ; that Olitarchjis 
would have given largely to have kept Eretria ; that 
Philip himself would have given largely that he 
might possess stations so convenient for annoying 
us ; and that all his other actions should pass unno 
ticed, all his injurious proceedings unimpeaohed, 
cannot be a secret to any man ; but least of all to you. 
You, iEschines, received the deputies sent hither by 
Clitarchus and Philistides; by you were they enter- 
tained. Those whom we drove from us as enemies, 
as men whose overtures were neither consistent with 
justice nor with the interest of Athens, were your 
dearest friends. How false and groundless, then, 
are your malicious accusations ! You, who say that I 
am silent when I get my bribe, clamorous when I 
have spent it. — ^Your case is different: you are 
clamorous when you receive your bribe ; and your 
clamours can never cease — unless this day's decision 
should silence them effectually by the justly-merited 
infamy. 

And when you rewarded these my services '.vith a 
crown ; when Aristonicus proposed his decree, con- 
ceived precisely in the very words of this which 
Ctesiphon hath framed ; when proclamation of the 
honour thus conferred on me was made in the theatre 
(for this is the second time I have been thus dis- 
tinguished), iEschines, though present, never made 
the least opposition, never attempted an im2[)eaclw 
ment.— Take the decree. — Read. 
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THB DKCKKK. 

** bi the aiebonship of Charondas, ran of Ho g M WO, on tht twnatf" 
Uih of the moath Gamelion, tbe Leontidiai tribe tbeo p midi ng, at tlM 
aoUon of Arisioniciis tbe rollowtngdecree was made . 

** Wberess Demostbenea, sod of Deinoatbenea, of tbe PaaiHan triba^ 
bath at many times done Tarious and eminent senrices to tbe eoimnanity 
of Aitaens, and to many of our confederates ; and, at this time, batb br 
bis ebanaels secured tbe interests of tbe state, and particiriaTly restorea 
tbe liberties of certain cities in Eubora ; as be batb ever vnilMmly pur se 
▼ered In an unalterable attachment to tbe state of Athens, and both 1^ 
^vords and actions exerted himself to the utmost of his power, hi the ser* 
vice of the Athenians, and tbe other Greeks : Be it enacted by tbe senata 
and tbe popular assembly, that public bonoars shall he paid to the afore- 
said DeflMMthenes ; and that be shall be orowned with a folden crown ; 
that tbe crown shall be proclaimed in the theatre, on tbe f^tast of BaocbiN, 
at the time of tbe performance of the new trafedies ; and that tba 
■taking this proclamation shall be giren in charge to tbe presiding tribe, 
and t» tbe director of tbe public entertainments. Thia is the motkm or 
AnsMnicus of the Phrvrian tribe ** 

And 18 there a man can say that this decree brou^t 
any of that disgrace on the state, any of that derision 
and contempt, which he affirms must happen, if I 
should obtain this crown 1 When actions are re- 
cent and notorious, if good, they are received with 
applause ; if bad, they meet their pimishment. But 
it IS well known that on this occasion I received 
marks of public favour ; never was censured, never 
{rantfllhed. And the consequence is obvious. Down 
to the period of these transactions I must have in- 
variably acted for the true interest of the state : for 
In all your consultations my opinions and my mea- 
Aures ever were adopted. These measures I con- 
ducted to effectual execution: they were attended 
with crowns to the state, to me, and to you all ; with 
flacrifices to the gods, and solemn processions, as 
instances of great success. 

And now, when Philip had been driven from Eu- 
boea (yours was the military glory, but the policy, 
the counsels— yes ! though these my enemies should 
burst with envy — were mine), he raised another en- 
gine against this state. He saw that we, of all people, 
used the greatest quantities of imported grain. De- 
iemuned to secure this branch of commerce to him- 
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self, he passed over into Thrace ; and applying to the 
Byzantines, then in alliance with him, he nrst re- 
quired them to join in a war against us. But when 
they refused, when they told him (and they told him 
truth) that they had not engaged in his alliance for 
such purposes, he instantly prepared his works, 
erected his machines, and besieged their city. I 
shall not say what conduct became us on this emer* 
gency. It is manifest. Who then supported the 
Byzantines 1 Who rescued them from destruction t 
Who prevented the Hellespont from falling under a 
foreign power on this occasion 1 You, my country- 
men. Buft when I say you, I mean the state. Who 
spake ? Who framed the decrees 1 Who acted for 
the state ? Who devoted all his powers, wholly and 
freely, to the public interests 1 I ! — ^And how essen- 
tially the public interests were advanced by these 
measures there need no words to prove. You have 
facts, you have experience to convince you. Fot 
the war in which we then engaged (besiites the 
glory which attended your arms) supplied ^ou with 
all the necessaries of life, in greater plenty and at 
cheaper rates than the present peace, maintained 
by these good citizens, in opposition to the interests 
of their country, from their hopes of private advan- 
tage. — Confounded be their hopes ! — Never may they 
share in these blessings, for which your prayerst 
ye true friends of Athens, are offered up to Heaven ! 
And O, never may they involve you in the fatal con- 
sequences of their machinations ! — Let them hear 
the crowns conferred by Byzantium, and those by 
Perinthus, with which our state was honoured on 
this occasion : 

THB DBCRBB OP THE BYZXNTTNX8. 

** Bospborlcus beinjf hieromnemon, Demafetns, by pemalasloii of the 
■enftte, drew np the foIloDvinf restriptloq : 

** Whereas the people of Athens have, (Vom the earliest tiroes, perss- 
yered in an unalterable affection to the Bvzautines, and to their confMe. 
rates, kinsmen, and the Perintbians ; ani havo lately, wImq Philip of 
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Kteeiloii himded and laid waste their territoriea with fire and sword, 
and attacked their cities, done them many and signal senrices : and, by a 
reinforcement of one hundred and twenty ships, with provisions, arms, 
and soldiers, have extricated us ftom the otmost dangers, restored our 
aneieni eonstitntion, oor laws, aiiJ the sepulchres of our (hthers ; it is 
therefore resolrtid by the people of Byzantium and Perinthus, to grant 
to the Athenians the right of intermarriage, the (Veedom of our states, 
the pow«r of purchasing lands, and the first and most honourable seats 
la all our public entertainments— in the tbolus, in the senate, and in ibe 
popular assembly : and that wliatever Athenian shall chouse to reside 
in our respective cities, shall enjoy a perfect immunity and exemption 
from all taxes. And it is fhrther resolved, that three statues, sixteen 
cubits high, shall be erected in the port of Byzantium, representing the 
community of Athens crowned by the Byzantines and Perinthians: and 
that honmary praaenta shall be sent to the several imaeral assemblies 
of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympic, and Pytb>an, where procla- 



mation shall be duly nmde of that crown, now bv us conferred on the 
people of Athena, that aU Greece may be infbnned of the magnaniinity 
•r Athena, and the gratitude of the Byzaotiaes and Perinthians.* 



Read too the crowns conferred by the inhabitants 
of Chersonesus. 

THE DtCBKB OP TUB CHBK80NBSITB3. 

*( The Cbersonealtes, inhabitants of Sestos, Etens, Madytus, and Ha- 
kmesos, do crown the senate and people of Athens with a golden crown 
of sixty talents; they ala.-) consecrate an altar to gratitude and the 
Athenians, on account of the important services conferred by this people 
on the inhabitants of the Chersonesus, in delivering ihem from the 
power of Philip, and in restnrint their country, their laws, their liber- 
ties, and their religion ; of which the Chersonesites shall ever retain a 
Just and grateAU sense, and be ever ready, to the utmost of their power, 
lo return the important obligation.— Thus it was resolved in a full 
assembly of the senate."* 

And thus the measures I concerted, the conduct I 
pursued, not only saved the Chersonesus and Byzan- 
tium ; not only foiled the Macedonian in his scheme 
of commanding the Hellespont; not only gained 
these public honours to the state ; but displayed to 
aU the world the generous sentiments of Athens, 
and the base perfidiousness of Philip. He, the friend, 
the ally of tne Byzantines, in the face of Greece 
besieged their city ! (Cap we conceive a baser, a 
more abandoned outrage!) You justly, repeatedly 
incensed against tnem, by injuries received in former 
times, not only forgot all your wrongs, — not only 
refused to look with indiflerence on tteir danger," 
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but appeared their great deliverers; and by such: 
transcendent generosity acquired universal love and 
g^ory. That you have froquenlly honoured those 
with crowns to whom the conduct of your affairs 
hath been intrusted is full well known ; but name 
the citizen, if you can — I mean the minister or 
public speaker, except myself, by whose means the 
state hath been thus honoured. 

I am now to show that all those virulent invec- 
tives which he hath thrown out against the Euboeans 
and Byzantines (invidiously recalling to your view 
every instance of their former offences) are merely 
the effect of malice ; not only as his representations 
have been false (of this I presume there can be no 
doubt), but because we might admit them to be true: 
and even on this supposition, it will appear that my 
measures were the measures which your interests 
demanded^ For this purpose, permit me to lay before 
you, in a few words, one or two instances of the 
noble conduct of this state. By the most illustrious 
of their fmrmer actions it is that private men, or public 
bodies, should model their succeeding conduct. 

There was a time, then,* my fellow-citizens, when 
the Lacedaemonians were sovereign masters, both by 
sea and land ; when their troops and forts surrounded 
the entire circuit of Attica; when they possessed 
Eubeea, Tanagra, the whole Boeotian district, Me- 
gara, ^gina, Cleone, and the other islands ; while 
this state had not one ship, not one wall. Then did 
you march to Ualiartus; and not many days after 
were your forces once more led to Corintn. And 
yet the Athenians of these days had many injuries 
to resent, both from Corinth and from Thebes, by 
their ooaduct during the Decelian war. But far 
were they from harbouring such resentment. Ob- 
aerve, then, ufischines ; they acted tlius in both these 
uuHaoces; not that they acted for heir benefactors; 

t Time wtt a One, thMi, *«.}~0«e toi. L note i, j. 4li 
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not that they saw no danger in these expeditions. 
Such considerations never could induce them to 
abandon those who fled to their protection. No; 
from the nobler motives of glory and renown, they 
devoted their services to the distressed. And surely 
this their determination was just and generous : for 
death must come to close the period of man's life, 
into whatever comer one may shrink from the in- 
evitable blow : but the truly brave should draw the 
sword on all occasions of honourable danger, armed 
in fair hopes of success, yet still resigned with an 
equal fortitude to whatever may be decreed by Hea- 
ven. Such was the conduct of our ancestors ; such 
the conduct of our elder citizens, — ^who, though the 
Lacedaemonians had been no friends, no benefactors 
to our state, but had injured us in many and import- 
ant instances, — ^yet, when the Thebans, flushed with 
their success at Leuctra, had attempted to destroy 
them, defeated the attempt; undismayed by thie 
then formidable power of Thebes; determined by 
the motive of glory, not by the behaviour of those 
in whose cause they werie exposed. And by these 
actions did you demonstrate to the Greeks, that 
whatever injuries Athens may receive, her resent- 
ment is reserved only for the just occasion : when 
the being, when the liberty of the injurious party is 
once in danger, her wrongs never are remembered, 
never regarded. 

Nor were these the only instances in which such 
generous principles were displayed. Again, when 
Thebes' had seduced the Eubceans from their attach- 
ment to this state, far from abandoning the ishnd 
to the consequences of this revolt, far from remem- 
bering the injuries received from Themison and 
Theodorus, in the aflair of Oropus, you instantly 
armed for their relief. And on this occasion did our 
trierarchs, for the first time, engage Tolnntarily ia 

1 When Thebes, 4cc.V-8e« toL L MCe 1, p. M. 
Dm. Vol. II^S 
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the public service ; of which number I was one.— 
But of this hereafter. — And if you acted nobly in 
thus rescuing the island, still your succeeding con- 
duct was far more noble. When the inliabitants 
were at your mercy, when you were masters of their 
«itiest you gave up all, with strictest integrity, to the 
men who had ofiended vou. Nor were their offences 
once regarded when they had trusted implicitly to 
our faith. I might recount ten thousand instances 
of the same kind; but I pass them over; — engage- 
ments at sea; expeditions by land; the achieve- 
ments of ancient times; and our own illustrious 
actions ; all in defence of the liberty and safety of 
other Grecian states. And if I saw my country 
cheerfully engaging in so numerous and so perilous 
contentions for the interests of others, when her 
own interests were in some sort the object of de- 
bate, what should I have advised 1 What measures 
should I have suggested ? To cherish the remem- 
brance of their offences, when these men had ac- 
cepted our protection 1 To seek pretences for aban- 
doning all our important interests? — Would not the 
first brave arm have deservedly stabbed me to the 
heart had I thus disgraced the noble actions of my 
country— even but in words 1 For that, in fact, you 
never could have yielded to such disgrace I cannot 
doubt. Had you been in the least inclined, where 
was the obstacle 1 Had you not the power ? Had 
you not advisers 1 Were not these men urgent in 
their applications ? 

But I must return to those parts of my public 
conduct which were subsequent to this period. And, 
here again, consider what the interest of the state 
reailly demanded. I saw the wretched decay to 
which our marine had been reduced; I saw our 
richer citizens purchase a total exemption from pub- 
lic taxes, at the expense of a trifling contribution ; 
men of moderate or of small property despoiled and 
mined ; every opportunity of action lost to the state. 
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I proposed a law, which obliged the rich to act fairly, 
relieved the poor from their oppressions, aud,^ what 
was of most consequence, provided for the speedy 
and effectual execution of all our militniy opera- 
tions. I was indicted on this occasion for an in- 
fringement of our established laws: I appealed to 
your iustice as my sole resource ; and my accuser 
had the mortification to find not a fifth of the suf- 
frages in his favour. — What sums of money, think 
ye, would our richer citizens have given me — ^they 
who contribute most largely to the public service, or 
even they who contribute in the next degrees — not 
to have proposed this law at all ; or, at least, to have 
suffered it to be defeated by affected cavil and delay I 
Such sums, my fellow-citizens, as I am ashamed to 
mention. — And with good reason. By the former 
law, sixteen of their number were to unite in the 
discharge of one assessment, so that the proportion 
of each was almost nothing ; and thus they loaded 
the poor with the public burdens. But by my law 
every individual pays in proportion to his fortune : 
so that he must now equip two ships of war, who by 
the former assessment was taxed but at the sixteenth 
part of one. And accordingly they styled them- 
selves, not ** trierarchs," but " contributors." They 
would therefore have given any price to have been 
disengaged from tlve necessity of thus acting justly. 
First read the decree relative to my indictment; then 
produce the assessments, those of the former laws, 
and that prescribed by mine. 

THE DKCBKK. 

** PolydM being arehon. On Um sixteenth of ibe month BoedromioQ: 
the tribe Hippoch<ds presldinir. 

** Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, the Pvitnisn, proposed 
t law relatire to the datv of trierarchs, to be substituted in the plaee 
of fbrmer laws for regulating assiesDments for the nary : and whereas 
an mdietment was brought by Patrocles against the said Demosthenes 
Ibr an illegal proposal ;— Be it remembered that the prosecutor, not 
haring a fifth of the suffiragesin bia fayoor, was condeiQQed in the Una 
•r ftre hundred drachnuD.* 
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Produce now the first excellent assessment 

tb 

: eaehto 



** The triertrdM shall unite in tbe eqnipment of one ship, to tbenam- 
bo* of eixteen men, fhmi the nge of twenty-llTe to forty years: i 



coatrlbnte equally to the expense.'' 

Now compare this with the assessment appointed 
bjr my law. — Read iu 

** Trierarchs shall be taxed aecordinf to their fortunes. He who is 
worth ten talents by raloation shall fit ont one ship : if his fortune be 
rated higher, he shall be taxed, agreeably to the same proportion, in a 
higher sum ; not exceeding the expense of three ships and a tender. 
The same proportion also shall be observed in the assessment of those 
whose fOTtunes do not amount to ten talenu ; who are to unite, in order 
to make up the sum necessary for fitting out a ship." 

And can this be thought a trivial service to the 
poor? or would the rich have given but a trivial sum 
to have eluded this equitable mode of taxation ^— 
But I do not magnify my integrity in conducting this 
transaction. I do not insist on my honourable ac- 
quittal. My glory is, that I procured a salutary law, 
a law approved by experience as highly valuable ; 
for, during the whole course of our late war, in all 
the armaments conducted agreeably to my regula- 
tion, not one trierarch was ever known to petition 
against the severity of his assessment ; not one was 
known to have fled to sanctuary; not one ever 
was imprisoned; not a vessel did the state lose 
abroad ; not a vessel was detained here as unfit for 
service. But while our former laws subsisted we 
were perpetually exposed to all such inconveniences. 
And tney proceeded from our poorer citizens. These 
were insufficient for the discharge of their assess- 
ments ; and we were continually feeling the effects 
of such insufficiency. But by my means were the 
public burdens transferred from the poorer to our 
richer citizens, and the business of the state con- 
ducted without tlie least interruption. Permit me 
then to claim some praise on this account at least, 
that through the course of my public administration 
I constantly pursued such measures as reflected 
glory on the state, exalted her renown, and enlarged 
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her pow?*r. No sordid envy, no rancour, no malig- 
nity have I ever discovered ; no meanness, nothing 
unworthy of my country. Such was the genercd 
tenor of my administration in the affairs of this city, 
and in the national concerns of Greece. And no 
wonder. Here, I was never known to prefer the 
favour of the great to the rights of the people. And 
in the affairs of Greece the bribes, the flattering as- 
surances of friendship which Philip lavished, never 
were so dear to me as the interests of the nation. 

The only articles, I presume, which now remain 
for me to speak to are those of the proclamation 
and the accounts. For that I have puraued the tnie 
interest of the state, that I have on all occasions 
discovered a warm affection and zealous alacrity in 
your service, I trust hath been established already, 
with the clearest evidence. I have indeed omitted 
the most important parts of my administration, the 
greatest of my services ; both because 1 deem it in- 
cumbent on me to proceed to my defence against the 
charge of violating the laws ; and because I am con- 
vinced your own consciences must bear the amplest 
testimony in my favour, although I should b6 totally 
silent as to the other parts of my conduct. 

As to what he hath urged, with such confusion and 
embarrassment, about his authentic transcripts of the 
laws, Heaven is my witness, that I am convinced 
you could not comprehend it : and to me it is, for the 
most part, utterly unintelligible. But my course 
shall be more ingenuous and direct. I shall lay be- 
fore you the plain dictates of truth and equity. Far 
from asserting that I am not accountable to the pub- 
lic, as he hath repeatedly insinuated and affirmed, I 
here declare that through my whole life I must ever 
stand accountable for every trust which I have exe- 
cuted, every measure which I have directed. But 
for what I have freely expended of my private for- 
tune in the service of the public I cannot at any 
time be liable to account. (Observe me, iEschines !) 
S2 
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No ! nor any other citizen, were he the first of our 
magistrates. For where is that law so pregnant 
with injustice and inhumanity as to rob the man of 
all his^merit whose fortune hath been expended for 
the state, whose public spirit and munificence have 
been displayed in some important instance? To 
expose him to the malice of informers I To give 
them a power to scrutinize his bounty ? There can 
be no such law ! If there be, let him produce it, and 
I shall submit in silence. No, my countrymen, he 
catinot ! 

" But," saith this sycophant, " the senate hath con- 
ferred public honours on him, while his accounts 
were yet to be approved, under the pretence of some 
additional disbursements from his own fortune, when 
manager of the theatrical funds." — Not for any part 
of that conduct which stood accountable ; but for 
those additional disbursements, thou sycophant ! — 
" But you were director of our fortifications." — Yes ; 
and on that occasion was entitled to my honours; 
for I expended more than the state had granted, with- 
out charging this addition to the public. Where a 
charge is made, the accounts must be examined ; but 
where a free gift is conferred, favour and applause 
are the natural and just returns. This decree of 
Ctesiphon in my favour is, therefore, strictly war- 
ranted. It is a point determined, not by the laws 
only, but by our constant usage. This I shall rea- 
dily demonstrate in various instances. In the first 
place, Nausicles, when at the head of our forces, 
was frequently honoured with a crown, for his 
bounty to the state. Then Diotimus, who gave the 
anhs, and Charidemus also received their crowns. 
I have another instance before me : Neoptolemus. 
He was frequently intrusted with public works, and 
received honours for his additional disbursements. 
For it would be hard, indeed, if the man invested 
with some office of authority should either stand 
precluded by this c^ce from assisting the state with 
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his private fortune ; or find bis liberal assistance the 
object of account and scrutiny, instead of meeting 
the due returns of gratitude. — To confirm what I 
have now advanced, produce the decrees made on 
these occasions. — ^Read. 

▲ DBCBKB. 

**Iii the arehonsbip of Depionicas, the twenty-aizth of the month 
BoedromiMi— CalUae thus reputed the reeoliitioii of the senate and 
people: 

** It is reeotred by the aetaate and people to confer a crown on Nan- 
aides, the general in oommand ; inasmach as when two thoosand regu- 
lar forces of Athens were in Imbms, assisting the Athenian colony in 
that island, and when by means of the seTcrity of the season Phialcn 
their agent coold not sail thither and pay the scrfdiers, the said Naamclea 
made the n e c e ss a ry disbursements fhmi his own fortune without any 
charge to the public in his accounts : and that |Nroclamati<Mi be made of 
the crown thus granted, during the feast of Bacchus, and the perform- 
ances ot the new tragecUes." 

A DECRIS. 

** The motion of Callias; agreeably to the report made of the reaolotioii 
of the senate. 

*' Whereas Charidemus, commander of the inftntry in the expedition 
to Salamis, and DioUmus, general of horse, when in the engagement 
at the river some of our ftnrees had been stripped of their arms by the 
enemy, at their own priTate expense ftamirtied the new levies with eight 
hundred bucklers : It is reserved by the senate and people that goldiBa 
crowns be conferred on the said Charidemus and Diodimus; which 



crowns shall be proclaimed in the grand festival of Minerva during the 
gymnastic games and new tragedies; of which the magistrates and 
managers of the ratertainments are to take notice, and cause jNrocIamft- 



Each of these, JSschines, was bound to account 
for the ofllce he enjoyed ; but the action for which 
he was honoured was by no means subject to ac- 
count. Then why should mine be subject % Surely 
I may claim the same treatment with others in like 
circumstances. I gave my additional contribution 
to the public: I was honoured for it; not as a man 
who stood accountable for this donation. I held a 
magisterial office : I accounted for my conduct in 
this office ; not for my free bounty. 

" True ! — but you have acted iniquitously in your 
office." — If so, were you not present when my ac* 
counts were passed 1 and why did you not impeach 
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me ? — ^Biit to convince you that he himself is wit- 
ness that this crown is not conferred for any part of 
my conduct really subject to account, take, read this 
decree of Ctesiphon at large. The clauses unim- 
peached will show the malice of his prosecution in 
those he hath attacked. — Read. 

THE DECREB 

" In the arcbonship of Emhycles ; the twenty-ninth of the month 
Pyanep«ioo : the Oeuian tribe preelding. The deeree of Ctesiphon, eoii 
of LecMBtbenee, the Anaphlyeiian. 

** Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the Taanian tribe, 
hi his oflEiceof director of the fortifications, expended an additional soni 
of three talents fVom bis prirate fbrtane, which he fare fVeriy to the 
public ; and, when manager of the theatrical Ainds, increased the sen- 
eral coUectioa by a Toluntary addition of one hundred mina for sacri- 
fices : Be it resoived, by the senate and people of Athens, to grant pub* 
lie honours to the said Demosthenes, on account of his virtue and no* 
bleness of disposition, which he hath on all occasions inTSriably discov- 
ered towards the community of Athens; and to crown him with t 
golden crown : and that proclamation shall be made of tbis crown thus 
conferred, in the theatre, during the feast of Bacchus, and the exhibition 
of the new tragedies ; of which the directors of the theatre are to take 
notice, and cause ptoclamation to be made as afbresaid." 

My free grant of these additional sums is the ar- 
ticle not included in your indictment : the honours 
decreed for this bounty is that on which you found 
your charge. You admit that to accept my bounty 
IS no infringement of the laws ; you insist that to 
confer the due returns of favour, on this account, is 
criminal and illegal. In the name of Heaven, what 
part could the most abandoned, the malignant 
wretch, odious to the gods, have acted on this occa* 
sion ! Must he not have acted thus t 

As to the circumstance of making proclamation 
in the theatre, T shall not mention that many times 
many thousands have been granted such an honour; 
or that I myself have been thus honoured on many 
former occasions. But is it possible, ye powers f 
Art thou, ^schines, indeed so lost to all sense and 
reason, as to be incapable of apprehending, that to 
the party who receives the honour it comes with 
equal dignity wherever it be proclaimed I That it 
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is for their sakes who grant it that the tbeatie m a|^ 
poiDted for the proclamation: for by this means 
the multitude who hear it are inspired with ardour to 
approve themselves zealous in the service of their 
country; and they who give this testimony of their 
gratitude share more largely in the public applause 
than those who receive it. On this princiue was 
our law enacted. Take i^ the law itself. — ^Read it. 



*<In all cases where a erown is conferred on sny persoD bj t singlo 
district, proclamation sliall be made of the said crown in the particottr 
district so conferring it. ProTided alwajrs, that wtiere oowos are 
granted by the people of Athens at large, or by the senate, it shall and 
may be lawHil to make proclamation in the theatre during the festiTil 
of Bacchus.'' 

iEschines ! Dost thou hear t Are not these the 
very words of our law? — "Provided always, that 
where crowns are granted by the people or the 
senate, proclamation shall be made of these.** Why, 
then, unhappy man, hath thy malice been thus rest- 
less i Why this fictitious tale ? Why not recur to 
medicine to cure this disorder of thy mind ? And 
feelest thou no shame at a prosecution dictated by 
envy, not by justice ; supported by false recitals of 
our laws, by imperfect quotations of detached sen- 
tences; those laws which should have fairly and 
fully been laid before our judges, as they have sworn 
to decide agreeably to their true tenor t — Hence you 
proceed to delineate the characters of a patriotic 
statesman, as if you were giving a model for a 
statue, and found the piece not coi5brmable to your 
model : as if words could mark out the patriotic 
statesman, and not his actions and administration. — 
Then comes your clamorous abuse,^ vented without 

I Toar clamorous abuse, drc V-In the original, &9irtp d ^a^;, as fVom 
a eart. Some de rire this proverbial expresmion ftotn the flrst rude state ot 
ancient comedy, and find a particular spirit in the allusion, as containing 
a reflection on the theatrical character ofiEschines. But the scholiasts 
on Aristophanes and Suidas explain the proverii in another manner. They 
tell oa that the Athenian womun, wl.en they went in their carriages to tha 
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distinction or reserre, but suited to you and to your 
family, not to me. And this, Athenians, I take to 
be the true distinction between a vague invective and 
a reffular prosecution. This is supfiorted by crimi- 
nal facts, whose penalties the laws have ascertained. 
That is attended with the rancour which enemies 
naturally throw out against each other. Our ances- 
tors, I presume, erected these tribunals, not for as- 
sembling to indulge our private and personal ani- 
mosities in mutual scurrility, but to give us occasion 
of convicting that man fairly who hath injured the 
community in any instance. This iEschines must 
know as well as I. Yet, instead of establishing his 
evidence, he hath discharged his virulence against 
me. Nor is it just that he should escape without 
the due returns of severity on my part. — But before 
I am involved in the odious task, let me ask him one 
question. — Say, iEschines, are we to deem thee an 
enemy to Athens, or to met I presume, to me. 
And yet, on every occasion, where you had all the 
advantage of the law in bringing me to justice (if I 
had offended), — on passing my accounts, on moving 
my decrees, on former trisds, where my conduct was 
impeached, — you were silent. But in a case where 
all the laws pronounce me innocent, where the pro- 
cedure hath been regular, where numberless prece- 
dents are in my favour, where my conduct, far from 
discovering any thing of a criminal tendency, ap- 
pears, in every instance, to have reflected a deffree 
of honour on my country ; in such a case, I say, hast 
thou chosen to attack me.— Beware, then, that while 



eelebration of theEleaainian mysteries, miually took great liberties in 
their abuse of eacb other, and hence the Greek expression, ra etc T<av 
iual^ oKOiiiiiarch to signify licentious and indecent ribaldry. It is true 
the French translator is extremely shocked at this interpretation, and 
eannot persuade himself that the Athenian ladies could so i^r forget tlie 
modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But it is well if this was 
the worst part of their conduct, or If they were guilty of no greater 
transgression of modesty in the course of their attendaoce on tbest 
Dunous rites. 
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I am the pretended object of thy enmity, thou prove 
not really the enemy of Athens. 

Well, then;* since you are all determmed on the 
truly religious and equitable sentence, the virulence 
this man hath uttered obliges me (I think), though 
not naturally fond of invective, to retort his numerous 
and false assertions, by some necessary remarks on 
his character ; by showing who he is, and of what 
family, who so readily begins the hateful work of 
personal abuse ; who presumes to censure some of 
my expressions, though he himself hath uttered what 
no man of modest merit could have ventured to pro- 
nounce. No! had one of the awful judges of the 
shades impeached me — an iEacus, or a Rhadaman- 
thus, or a Minos, and not this babbling sycophant, 
this wretched, hackneyed scrivener — ^he could have 
used no such language, — ^he could have searched for 
no such insolent expressions, no such theatrical ex- 
clamations as you have now heard from this man. — 
**0 Earth! and thou Sun! O Virtue!"— And ag;ain, 
those pompous invocations — ^** Prudence ! Erudition! 
that teacheth us the just distinction between good 
and evil!" — ^Virtue! thou miscreant! what com- 
munion can Virtue hold with thee or thine ? What 
acquaintance hast thou with such things ! How didst 
thou acquire it 1 By what right canst thou assume 
it % And what pretensions hast thou to speak of eru- 
dition? Not a man of those who really possess it 
could thus presume to speak of his own accomplish- 
ments. Nay, were they mentioned by another, he 
would blush. But they who, like you, are strangers 
to it, and yet so stupid as to affect it, do but wound 
our ears when they utter their presumption; never 
acquire the character for which they labour. — ^And 
here I hesitate, not for want of matter to urge against 
you and your family, but because I am in doubt 

1 Wdl, tb0n, Ae.V- Here tba speaker erldently taken adTrnifafs of 
■ome aedamationfl in the aaaembly, wliicli he alftcla to regard as th« 
feneral voice of his jndfea. 
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where to begin. Shall I first say how your father 
Tromes was loaded with his chaia and log, when a 
slave to Elpias, who taught grammar at the temple 
of Theseus I Or how your mother, by those mar« 
liages daily repeated, in her cell near the hero Cala- 
mites,^ mamtained this noble figure, this accomplished 
actor of third characters t Or how Phormio, the 
piper in our navy, the slave of Dion, raised her up 
from this h6nourable emplo3rment 1 — No ! I call the 
gods to witness, that I fear to mention what is suited 
to your character, lest I should be betrayed into a 
lan^age unbecoming of my own. Let these things 
be Uien buried in silence; and let me proceed directly 
to the actions of his own life ; for the person now 
before you is not of ordinary rank, but eminent — 
yes, as an object of pubUc execration. It is but 
lately — ^lately I say, but yesterday, that he com- 
menced at once a citizen and a speaker. By the 
help of two additional syllables he transformed his 
father from Tromes to Atrometus, and dignified his 
mother with the stately name of Glaucothea.' And 
now observe the ingratitude and malignity of his 
nature. Though raised by your favour from davery 
to freedom, from beggary to affluence, far from re* 
taininff the least affection to his country, he hath 
hired himself to oppose our interests. As to those 
parts of his conduct where his disaffection may be 
at all disputable, I pass them over : but what he evi- 
dently and incontestably committed, as an agent to 
our enemies, this I must recall to view. 

Who knows not the banished Antipho ? he who 
promised Philip to set fire to our arsenal, and for 
this purpose came back to Athens ? And when I had 
seized him in his concealment at the Piraeus, when I 
produced him to the assembly, so effectual was the 

1 The hero CalamitM.]— 1. e. near the chapel dedicated to (hte hero, or 
near the place where his etatoe was erected. 

< Glaiieathea.)— The oriciiial adds, <* who, every one knows, was called 
Bnipii«a,''*e.(La.haf orapeetre). This, with the c 
been puiposely omitted in the translation. 
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fioleiice of this railer, so prevalent were his clamours 
—that **iBy actions were not to be tolerated in a 
free ffovemment**— "I insulted the misfortunes of 
my fellow-citiBens"— ** I forced into their houses 
Wi^out autfaorit7,"*«^hat this man was suffered to 
escape unsentenced ! And had not the court of 
Areopasfus been informed of the transaction ; had 
they not perceived your error, an error so dangerous 
on so critical an occasion ; had they not pursued this 
man ; had they not once more seized, and brought 
him bef<»re you, criminal as he was, he must have 
been snatched from Justice, and instead of meeting 
the punishment due to his offences (thanks to this 
pompous speaker), retired in security. But, happily, 
you gave him the torture, and you punished him with 
death; a punishment which this his advocate should 
have suffered. And so justly did the council of 
Areopagus conceive of his conduct on this occasion, 
that, when influenced by the same error which so 
often proved fotal to your interests, you had ap* 
pointed him a pleader for your privileges in the 
temple of Delos, this council to whom your af^point* 
ment was referred, and who were to ratify the nomi- 
nation, instantly rejected this man as a traitor, and 
appointed Hyperides to plead. On this occasion 
were their sufnrages given solemnly at the altar ; and 
not one suffrage could this miscreant obtain. To 
prove this, call the witnesses. 

THt wrrirBBfif. 

**CaIUas, Zeno, Clwrn. and Demonicn*, in the name of all tbe Areopt* 
Kites, testify in beliair of Demosthenes, tbat at the time when tbe people 
Mid dMsen jesehines as advocate fbr tlM rifltts of Atbens in tbe temple 
•r Dslos, belbra the anphiet3f<ons, we la AilI connoU detennined tliat 
HypcHrides was more wtMhy to speak for the state. And Hyperides was 
■ceordingly nommissioBed.^ 

Thus, by rejecting this man, when on the point of 
proceedmg on his conunission, and by substituting 
another, toe council did in effect declare him a iraitor 
and an enemy to Athens.— HerOf then, we have a fact 

Dm. Vol. II.— T 
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which clearly maifcs the public c<mdi]ct of this noUe 
personage ; such a fact as differs widely from those 
ne hath urged against me. One more there is, not 
to be forgotten. When Python the Byzantine came 
on his embassy from Phihp, and came attended by 
commissioners from an the several powers in league 
with Macedon, as if to expose us — as if to bring wit- 
nesses of our injustice ; then did I stand forth ; and 
instead of submitting to the insolence of Python — 
instead of 3rielding to the torrent of his abuse agniinst 
the state, I retorted the charge; I support^ the 
rights of Athens. And with such powerful evidence 
did I demonstrate the injurious conduct of our 
enemy, that his own confederates were themselves 
fcMToed to rise, and to confess it. But JSschines was 
the great coadjutor of this man. He gave testimony 
against his country ; and falsely too. Nor did he 
stop here. In some time after this transaction he 
held, and was detected in his intercourse with Anaxi- 
nus the spv, at the house of Thraso. And surely the 
man who holds his private interviews, who confers 
with an agent of our enemies, is himself a spy and 
an enemy to his country. — ^To prove n^ allegationsy 
call, the witnesses. 

TRS WITNKIfSS. 

**CeIe4eiini% CleoB, and Hypeiidefl, beiiw diidy tworn, iMlify In behalf 
of DemooUieDM, tbat, to their knowledge, JEschinM repaired to the honaa 
of Thraao, at an anaeaaonable hoar of the night, and there held ood> 
lisreoee with Anazinoa, legally conTicted of being Philip^a apy. Thia 
depoaition waa algned in the arelionahip oTNiciaa, the third day of the 
month Hecatombeon." 

Numberless other articles I could urge ag^ainst 
him ; but I suppress them. For the fact is this : I 
might display the many instances in which his con- 
duct during these periods was equally calculated to 
serve our enemies, and to indulge his malice against 
me. But so slight are the impressions which such 
things make on your minds, that they are not even 
remembered, much less received with due resent- 
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inent. Nay, 8o dangennis a CTOtom hath prevailed, 
that you have grant^ full liberty to eveiy man who 
pleased to supplant and to malign your faithful coun- 
sellor; thus exchanging the real welfare of your 
countiy for the pleasure of listening to personal abuse. 
Hence is it ever easier and less dangerous for the 
servile tool of our enemies to earn Ms bribes, than 
for him to serve the state who hath attached himself 
to your interests. — ^That he manifestly supported the 
cause of Philip, previous to the^ commencement of 
hostilities, shocking as it is (yes*! I call Heaven and 
earth to witness! for it was an opposition to his 
country), yet forgive him, if you please — ^forgive 
him this. But when this prince avowedly made 

Srizes of our ships ; when the Chersonesus was plun- 
ered by his troops ; when he marched in person into 
Attica ; when affairs were no longer doubtful, but the 
war raged at our very gates ; then was this slanderer 
entirely inactive ; no instance of his zeal can this 
theatrical ranter show; not one decree of any import, 
great or small, was ever framed by JBschines in de- 
fence of your interests. If he denies this, let him 
break in on the time allowed for my defence, and let 
him produce such decree. No ; he cannot ! — He is, 
therefore, necessarily reduced to this alternative. 
He must acknowledge, either that the measures I 
proposed on that occasion were not liable to censure, 
as ne himself never offered to suggest any other 
measures ; or that his attachment to our enemies 
prevented him from directing us to some better 
course. — ^But was he thus silent, was he thus inactive, 
when there was an opportunity of injuring his country! 
On this occasion no man could be heard but Machines. 
And yet the indulgence of the state may possibly 
endure the other instances of his clandestine conduct; 
but one there is, my countryroen-H>ne act of his, that 
erowns all his former treasons ; a subject on which 
he hath exhausted his whole artifice, in a tedious 
nanralive of decrees about the Locrians of Amphissa, 
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as if to pervert the truth. But thin cannot be :— im- 
possible! No; nor shall this profusion of words 
ever wash away the stain of guilt from thy conduct 
on this occasion. — ^And here, and in your presence, 
ye Athenians, I invoke all the deities of Heaven, all 
the divine guardians of our country, lukl, above all, 
the PjTthian Apollo, tutelary god of Athens ! I be- 
seech these powers to grant roe' safety and pros* 
perity as I now speak the truth, a» I at first pub- 
licly spake the truth, from the moment that V 
found the miscreant engaging in this transaction 
for he could not escape my notice : no ; I instantly 
detected him. — But, if to indulge ray spleen, if from 
personal animosity, I produce a false charge ap^ainst 
him, may these gods blast my hopes of ^ppmess ! 
-—But why this solemnity of imprecation ? Why all 
this vehemence 1— The reason is this. We have the 
authentic records in our archives, which prove my 
charge : you yourselves remember the transactions 
eleariy : and yet I have my fears that he may be 
deemed an instrument too mean for such great mis- 
chiefs as he hath really effected. This was the case 
when he brought down ruin on the wretched Pho- 
eians, by the false assurances which he gave in our 
assembly: for, as to the Amphiss»an war, which 
opened the gates of Elatea to our enemy, which 
gave him the command of the amphictyonic army, 
and at once overturned the fortune of Greece ; here 
stands the great agent in this black design, the sole 
eause^ of all the grievous calamities we endured. 
When I attested this in the assembly ; when I ex- 
claimed with all my powers, ^ You are bringing an 
enemy to our gates ; — ^yes, ifischines, the whole am- 
phictyonic body to fall on us ;" his coadjutors at 
once silenced me ; while others stood confounded at 
the assertion, and regarded it as a groundless charge, 
the effect of personal animosity. — But, since you 
were at that time prevented from receiving the im- 
portant informatiob, attend now, my countiymeni 
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hear the true nature of this whole transaetion ; the 
secret motives which produced, and the contrivance 
which effected it. So shall you discover a scheme 
well concerted, receive new and useful ligt^ into 
the history of public affairs, and see what deep de- 
signs the heart of Philip could conceive. 

This prince saw no means of terminating his war 
with Athens ; no resource, unless he were to arm 
the Thebans and Thessalians against us. No re- 
source, I say; for although the conduct of your 
generals had been scandalous and unsuccessful, yet 
the war itself, and the vigilance of our cruisers, had 
involved him in numberless distresses ; as he found 
it equally impracticable to export the produce of his 
kingdom and to supply his own demands by importa- 
tion. He was not at that time superior to us at 
•ea: nor could he penetrate into Attica by land, 
while the Thessalians refused to follow him, and the 
Thebans denied him a passage through their terri- 
tory. Victorious, therefore, as he proved aeainst 
your generals (such as you employed j— of ttiat I 
shall not speak) ; yet still the situation of his king- 
dom, and the circumstances on each side, reduced 
him in the event to great distress. He knew that his 
private interest could not obtain the least regard, 
either from Thebes or Thessaly, as a motive for en- 
gaging in hostilities against us ; but could he once be 
mdmitted to lead their forces in some common cauile 
of theirs, he trusted to the united power of fraud and 
flattery, and was confident of success. His scheme, 
then, was this ; and observe how well it was con- 
certed : — ^to embroil the amphictyons in a war, by 
raisinff dissensions in their general assembly: for 
in such a war he presumed that he should soon be 
wanted. And now, were he to choose the instru- 
ment of this design, either from his own deputies or 
from those of his confederates, this must awaken 
suspicion: the Hiebans and Thessalians, and all the 
Matesy most be roused to the strictest vigilance. Bttt 
Ta 
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could he obtain an Athenian for his agent, a citixen 
of that state which avowedly opposed hkn, this must 
secure him from detection. Thus he reasoned ; and 
thus was the event. How, then, was this point gained I 
By bribing ^schines. Here stands the man who 
seized the advantage of that inattention, that unsus- 
pecting confidence, which you too frequently discover 
on such occasions ; was iNK>po8ed as one of our repre- 
sentatives, and by the few voices of a faction con- 
firmed in this commission. Thus invested with the 
august authority of his state, he repairs to the general 
council ; and, regardless of all other concerns, applies 
himself directly to the service for which he had re- 
ceived his wages. He frames his specious harangues ; 
he delivers his legendary tale of the Cyrrhean plain 
and its consecration ; and prevails on the hierom- 
ncmons (men unexperienced in the artifices of a 
speaker — ^men whose views never were extended 
beyond the present moment) to decree that a survey 
should be had of this district, which the people of 
Amphissa claimed and occupied as their own, boi 
which this man now asserted to be sacred |nK>und: 
not provoked by any insolence of the Loooans, by 
any fine which they imposed on our state, as he now 
I»retends, but falsely, as I shall convince you by one 
undoubted proof. Unless citation had been regu- 
larly issued, it was impossible for the Locrians to 
have commenced any suit against our state. Who 
then cited you I Produce the record of this citation* 
Name the man who can inform us of it : let him 
appear. No;, you cannot : your pretence, therefore, 
is false and groundless. 

The ampluctyons, then, having proceeded to the 
survey of this district, agreeaUy to his direction, 
were assaulted by the Locrians with a violence which 
had wellnigh proved fatal to them aU« Some of the 
hieromnemons were even made prisoneis : and when 
the ferment became general, and war was doiounced 
against the AmphisiMMins, Cottyphut warn at fini 
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^Kweii'to lead the ami^ctyoiiie anny. But wfaoi 
some states refused to obey his summons, and those 
who did obey refused to act, in the next general 
council I^iilip was appointed to the command ; so 
effectual was the innuence of his agents, the old 
traitors of Thessaly, and those of other states : nor 
did their allegations want a fair and specious colour. 
•* Either we mustTaise a subsidy," said they, " main- 
tain a mercenary army, and foie those people who 
refuse their quota, or we must choose him general." 
Need I say more t He was chosen : his forces were 
collected with the utmost diligence : he marched as 
if towards C3nrriia. But now, farewell at once to all 
regard either to the C3nrrfaeans or the Locrians ! He 
seizes Elatea.' Had not the Thebans then instantly 
repented, and united with our state, the whole force 
of this invasion must have fallen like a thunder- 
storm on Athens: but in this critical conjuncture 
they started up and stopped his progress ; a blessing 
which you owe to some gracious divinity, who then 
defended us ; and, under him, to me, as far as one 
man could be the instrument of such a blessing. — 
Give me the decrees : produce the date of each trans- 
action. Thus shall you see what infinite confusion 
this abandoned wretch could raise, and yet escape 
unpunished.— Read tl^ decrees. 

THE DKCBCK OF THB AliraiCTVONS. 

**In tbe pontilic«te orcainagarM, at die gaiMral assembly oTanqiki^ 
Ijooa, held in Um apiiBf , It ia reaolT«d by Um pytagm aadthe aaaaann 
te Ibe aakl —iBarihly, tbat wberaaa tbe people of AmphiBaa eoothiiiB la 
woftneibe eoaaeerated laada, and «lo at tUa tiine acnnily oecapy tbtm 
by tfllafaaad iiaalunj^— the pylagona and aaaaaaora shall npair t« tha 
_..._. .... .. . . - i,y Blllara: ititotlj e^jotoii^ 

matioB iir the mure." 
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« bUM pontificate of CUnagovaa, at the general aaaemUyhdd in tha 

■ P eae iflea Elatea, &e.}— Which by its situation eomnmnded the tc«>> 
ri>«7orAttkaandB(Beiia,aoaaloawaboai'nMibeaaBdAthaiia. Bm 
w aball iramadiately learn tha policy of thia atep flon Deaaoa thfiM B 
hbnself, and the cause of that dreadftU conatemation it raised in AtheUL 
uMifcaiaiiiihiiriaJitaowtopiitia— Bim^aly 
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iprtaf: Wharaw On peopto of AmpUtMiliftT* cantoned eottlMeous- 
eratei lands, have occaplad tbem by tillage and pasture, and wben anm- 
■Kmed todeaiit fltmi aneh proltoaUon, rose up in anna, and fbrdblv re- 
pelled the feoeral coaneU of Greece, .wounding aome of tbe members, 
and particularly Cottypbua, fhe Areadian general of tbe amphietyons : 
It is tbeiefbre resolTed by tbe pylagora, the assessors, and the general 
•asembly, that a deputation shall be aent to PhUip, King of Maeedoo, in- 
viting him to assist ApoUo and the arophietyooa. and to repel theootrags 
•f the wretched Amphisseans ; and fhrtber, to declare that he ii consti- 
tuted by sll the Greeks a member of the council ofamphtctyona, general 
and esmaaaadsr of their forces with ftdi and uuHmitiw powera." 

Read now the date of these transactions ; for they 
correspond exactly with the time in which he acted 
as onr representative. 

TUK DATE. 

*«In the archonahiporMneslthides,the sixteanth day of the nMnUi 
Anthesterlon.** 

Give me the letter which, when the Thebans had 
refused to concur with him, Philip sent to his con- 
federates in Peloponnesus. This will fully prove 
that the real motive of this enterprise was studiously 
concealed; I mean his design against Greece, his 
schemes against Thebes and Athens; while he af- 
fected but to execute the orders of the amphictyonic 
council : a pretence for which he was indebted to 
this man. — Read. 

THB liBTTSE. 

<< Philip, King of Maeedon, to the ma|iitralas and eomaalton of ths 
eonfbderated people of Pelmxynnesos, health : 

** Whereas, the Locri. called dole, inhabitants of Ampblssa, proAnely 
oemnrit outrages on the temple of ApoUo in Delphi, and in a hostUe 
msnner invade and make depredations in the saered territory : know y. 
that we hare resolved, in conjunction with you, to aaaert the rights of 
Che god, and to oppose those impious wretches who have thus presumed 
to vMtate all that ia accounted saered among men. Do you, therelbre, 
meet me in arms at Phocis, with prorisions (br ftnrty days, within this 
present month, called by ua Loua; by the Atheiiiana, Boedromion; and 
by the Corintbiana, Panemua. Such as attend us shall be duly ooo- 
sulted, and all measures pursued with their concurrence : they who r^ 
Ame obedience to these orders shall be puniahed. Farewell!* 

You see with what caution he keeps his real pur- 
pose concealed ; how he flies for shelter to the aett 
of the amphietyons. And who was the man that 
procured him this subterfuge T Who gave him such 
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plaui3)le pretences ? Who was the great author of 
all our calamities? Was it not this manl — Y^ 
mistake me not, Athenians ; when our public calam» 
ities are the subject of your conversation, say not 
that we owe them entirely to a single person. No; 
not to one, let Heaven and earth bear witness ! but 
to many abandoned traitors in the several states, in 
which number he stands distinguished : he, whom, 
if no regards controlled me, I should not scruple to 
pronounce the accursed destroyer of persons, places, 
cities, all that were involved in thei general over- 
throw : for the sower of the seed is surely author of 
the whole harvest of miscliief. Astonishing indeed 
it is, that you can behold him, and not instantly turn 
away with horror from an object so detestable. But 
this is the effect of that thick cloud in which the 
truth has lain concealed. 

And thus, from touching slightly on the designs 
which he pursued against his country, I am led 
naturally to those measures in which I was myself 
engaged in opposition to such traitorous designs. 
These demand your attention for various reasons ; 
chiefly, because it would be shameful, when I have 
laboured in your service with indefatigable zeal, to 
refuse to hear my services recounted. — No sooner 
then, did I perceive the Thebans — I might have said 
the Athenians also— deceived so effectually by those 
agents which Philip's gold had secured in each state, 
as to look with indifference on an object equally 
formidable to both — ^I mean the increasing power of 
this prince; no sooner did I see them resign all 
thoughts of guarding against his progress, and, in 
defiance of their common danger, ready to encounter 
each other in mutual enmity, than I roused all my 
vigilance, exerted my incessant efforts, to prevent 
such rupture. This I considered as a real service to 
my country ; and not on my own judgment only : I 
had the authority of Aristophon and Eubulus to con- 
firm me ; men who had ever laboured to effect this 
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scheme of unioii between the two states (however 
violent their opposition on other points, in this they 
ever were agreed) : men who, when living, were per- 
seented by thy aoject flattery ; yet now, when they 
are no more, thou presumest to arraign their con- 
duct ; — so lost art thou to shame ! Yes, thou scandal 
to humanity ! for whatever is urged against me with 
respect to Thebes affects their characters much 
more than mine. They had declared loudly for this 
alliance long before it was proposed by me. — But I 
have digressed too far. When ^schines had effected 
this Amphisssean war; when his traitorous coadjutors 
had possessed our minds with animosity against the 
Thebans, the great secret of that confusion raised 
among the states was now discovered. Philip 
marched directly to attack us : and had we not been 
suddenly awakened to a vigorous exertion of our 
powers, the danger must have overwhelmed us ; so 
far had these meh carried on their desperate design. 
— But to form a perfect judgment of the terms on 
which we then stood with Thebes, consult your own 
decrees, and the answers received on this occasion. 
— ^Take them. — ^Read. 



** In the arehonehip of HeropythiM. on tbe twenty-flftb day of tke 
month Elaphebolioo, tbe Erecthian tribe presiding, the senate and gene- 
rals came to the following resolution : 

*' Whereas, Philip hath possessed himself of some adjacent dtles, and 
draoolisbed others, and is actually preparing to nmke an inroad into At- 
tica, in manifest contempt of bis engagements, and to rescind all his late 
treaties and obligations, without the least regard to public (hith : It is 
reaolTod, that ambassadors shall be sent to confer with him, and to ex- 
hort him to preserve that harmony and to adhere to those engagements 
which have hitherto subsisted between us : at least, that he may grant 
the stato time to deUberate and make a truce till tbe month ThargelioB. 
Bimus. Euthydemusi and Bulagoras are elected ftom the senate ror this 
•ommtesion.*' 

ANOTHBB DBCRBB. 

" In the archonship of Heropythus, the last day of tbe monUi Monl- 
diion : at the motion of the polemarch— 

** Wheteas, PhiUp isexerUng his most strenuous efflnrts to alienate tbe 
Theba^a from us, and prepares to march wiUi all bis army to the ftoD- 
tfara of Attica, in direct violation of the treaty now aobsisnng betwven 
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w:— fttomotTedbytheMQateand (Mople of AtheM that a hcraM and 
ambaa aadora be aent to him, who ahall nqoire and demand a ceaaatton 
or boatUltiea, that the pwple may baire an opportuntty of deDbeMting on 
thia exigency ; aa at preaent tbey are inclined to Judge that the heaoor 
of the atate cannot be aupported but by an extraordinary and vigoroua 
oppoaitkm. Nearchua and Polycratea are choaen for thia commiaaion 
tma the aenate, and Eunomua (torn the people in quality of herald." 

Now read the answers. 

Philip's answer to thb Athenians. 

** Philip, King of Macedon, to the aenate and people of Athena, health : 
** How yon have been affected towarda ua flrom the beginning we are 
by no meana ignorant ; nor of that aaaidnity with which you have 
laboured to bring over to your party the TheawUana, the Thetena, and 
even the BcDotiana. Aa these people had juat ideaa of their real intereata, 
and have refViaed to submit to yoar direction, when you find youraelvea 
diaappointed you aend heralda and ambaaaadon to ua to put ua in mind 
of former treatiea : and you demand a truce, although you have in no one 
instance felt the roroe of our arma. I, on my part, have admitted your 
ambassadors to an audience. I agree to your demanda, and am ready l» 
grant the ceaaafion which you require, provided that you remove your 
evil counsellors, and brand them with the inOuny which tbey ao juatty 
merit. Farewell!" 

THE ANSWER TO THE THBBAN8. 

** Philip, King of Macedon, to the senate and people of Thebea, health : 
** I have received your letter, wherein you take notice of the harmony 
and peace aubsiating between us. I am. informed that the Athenians 
have been aasiduous in their solicitaaons to prevail on yon to comply 
with them in those demanda which they have latelv made. I muat con- 
fess I formerly imagined that I had diacovered aome diapositkm in your 
state to be influenced by their promiaea, and to acquieace in their mea- 
•urea ; but now I have received Aill assurancea of your attachment to ua, 
and of your reaolutiona to live in peace rather than to aubmit to the 
guidance of foreign counaela. I feel the aincereat aatislhetion, and highly 
applaud your conduct ; and more particularly as, by your adherence to 
ua, you have in the moat efibctual manner provided for your interaals 
and aafety. Peraevere in the aame aentimenta, and in a ahort time I 
hope you will experience their good effeeta. Faiewell !" 

Thus successful in confirming the mutual separa* 
tionof our states, and elevated by these decrees and 
these replies, Philip now leads hi» forces forward 
and seizes Elatea; presuming, that at all events 
Athens and Thebes never could unite. You are no 
strangers to the confusion which this event raised 
within these walls. Yet permit me to relate some 
few striking circumstances of our own consternation. 
— It was evening. A courier arrived, and repairing 
to the presidents of the senate, informed them that 
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Elatea was taken. In a moment some started from 
supper,* ran to the public place, drove the traders from 
their stations, and set lire to their sheds f some sent 
round to call the generals ; others clamoured for the 
trumpeter.* Thus was the city one scene .of tumnlt* 
— The next morning, by dawn of day, the presidents 
summoned the senate. The people were instantly 
collected; and before any regular authority could 
convene their assembly, the whole body of citizens 
had taken their places above. Then the senate en- 
tered : the presidents reported their advices, and pro- 
duced the courier. He repeated his intelligence. 
The herald then asked in form, *• Who chooses to 
speak 1" All was silence. The invitation was fre- 
quently repeated: still no man rose; though the 
generals, though the ordinary speakers were all 
present; though the voice of Athens then called on 
some man to speak and save her: for surely the 
regular and legal proclamation of tlie herald may be 
fairly deemed the voice of Athens. — If an honest 
solicitude for the preservation of the state had on this 
occasion been sufficient to call forth a speaker, then, 
my countrymen, ye must have all risen and crowded 
to the gallery ; for well I know this honest solicitude 
had full possession of your hearts. If wealth had 
obliged a man to speaJc, the Three Hundred^ must 
have risen. If patriotic zeal and wealth united were 
the qualification necessary for the speaker, then 
should we have heard those generous citizens, whose 
beneficence was afterward displayed so nobly in the 

1 From lupper,!— I. e. ttom the table provided at the expenae of the 
paUic for auch clUzeoa aa had been diatingoishe^ by tbe^ aerriaea and 
merita. 

s Set Are to, &c.]— WoMaa ukm why ? and fbr what pnrpoae 1 The 
anawer, I apprehend, ia obriona. To dear the plaee for an aeaembly ; 
and in their conAision and impatience they took the speediest and moat 
violent method. 

s The trumpeter.V-Poeaibly toaammoa the aaaembly on thia extraor- 
^ary occasion, when there was no leisure nor opportunity flnr tha 
regular and nsnal method of conrening the citizens. 

4 The Three Hundred,!— i. e. the body of richer cirisena who wer« to 
advance money for the exigencies of the state.— See vol. L note 8, p. 69L 
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Service of the state ; for their beneficence proceeded 
from this union of wealth and patriotic zeal. But the 
occasion, the ereat day, it seenis, called, not only for 
a well-affected and an affluent citizen, but for the 
man who had traced these affairs to their yerj 
source ; who had formed the exactest judgment of 
Philip's motives, of his secret intentions in this his 
conduct. He who was not perfectly informed of 
these ; he who had not watched the whole progress 
of his actions with consummate vigilance ; however 
zealously affected to the state, however blessed with 
wealth, was in nowise better qualified to ccmceive 
or to propose the measures which your interests de- 
manded on an occasion so critical. On that day, 
then, I was the man who stood forth. And the coun- 
sels I then proposed may now merit your attention 
on a double account : first, to convince you that, of 
all your leaders and ministers, I was tne only one 
who maintained the post of a zealous patriot in your 
extremity, whose words and actions were devoted 
to your service, in the midst of public consternation : 
and, secondly, to enable you to judge more clearly 
of my other actions, by granting a little time to this. 
— My speech then was thus : 

" They who are thrown into all this confusion, from 
an opinion that the Thebans are gained over to the 
interests or Philip, seem to me entirely ignorant of 
the present state of affairs. Were this the case, I am 
convinced you would now hear, not that he was at 
Elatea, but on our very frontier. His intent (I clearly 
see it) in seizing this post is to facilitate his schemes 
in Thebes. Attend, and I shall now explain the cir- 
cumstances of that state. Those of its citizens whom 
his gold could corrupt or his artifice deceive are all at 
his devotion ; those who at first opposed and continue 
to oppose him he finds incapable of being wrought 
on. What then is his design? Why hath he seized 
Elatea t That by drawing up his forces and display- 
ing his powers on the borers of Thebes he may in- 

»BM. Vol. XL— U 
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spire his adherents with confidence and elevation, and 
strike such terror into his adversaries that fear or 
force may drive them into those measures they have 
hitherto opposed. If, then, we are resolved in this 
conjuncture to cherish the remembrance of every 
unkindness we may have received from the Thebans, 
^Af we regard them with suspicion, as men who have 
ranged themselves on the side of our enemy, — ^we 
shaU, in the first place, act agreeably to Philip's 
warmest wishes; and then I am apprehensive that 
the psurty who now oppose him may be brought over 
to h& interest, the whole city declare unanimously in 
his favour, and Thebes and Macedon fall with their 
united force on Attica. Grant the due attention to 
what I shall propose ; let it be calmly weighed, with- 
out dispute or cavil, and I doubt not but that my 
counsels may direct you to the best and most salutary 
measures, and dispel the dangers now impending 
over the state. What then do I propose? First shake 
off that terror which hath possessed your minds, and, 
instead of fearing for yourselves, fear for the Thebans ; 
they are more immediately exposed, and must be the 
first to feel the danger. In the next place, let all 
those of the age for military service, both infantry 
and cavalry, march instantly to Eleusis, that Greece 
may see that you too are assembled in arms; and 
your friends in Thebes be emboldened to assert their 
rights, when they are assured, that as they who have 
Boid their country to the Macedonian have a force at 
Elatea to support them, you too stand prepared to 
support their antagonists. I recommend it, in the 
last place, that you nominate ten ambassadors, who, 
with the genends, shall have full authority to deter- 
mine the time and all other circumstances of this 
march. When these ambassadors shall arrive at 
Thebes, how are they to conduct this great affair? 
This is a point worthy your most serious attention. 
Make no demands at all of the Thebans : at this junc- 
ture it would be dishonourable. Assure them that 
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your forces are ready, and but wait their orders to 
march to their support ; as you are deeply affected by 
their danger, ana have been so happy as to foresee 
and to guard against it. If they are prevailed on to 
embrace these overtures, we shall effectuate our great 

Eurpose, and act with a dignity worthy of our state ; 
ut should it happen that we are not so successful, 
whatever misfortunes they may suffer, to themselves 
they shall be imputed ; while your conduct shall ap- 
pear in no one instance inconsistent with the honour 
and renown of Athens.*' 

These and other like particulars did I suggest. I 
came down amid the universal applause of the 
assembly, without one word of opposition or dissent. 
Nor did I thus speak without proposing my decree in 
form ; nor did I propose my decree without proceed- 
ing on the embassy ; nor did I proceed on the embassy 
without prevailing on the Thebans. From first to last 
my conduct was uniform, my perseverance invariable, 
my whole powers entirely devoted to repel the dan- 
gers then encompassing the state. Produce the de- 
cree made on this occasion. Say, ^schines, what 
character are we to ascribe to you on that great dav 1 
and in what light am I to be considered t As a Ba* 
tadus, the odious name your scorn and malice have 
ffiven me ? And you, a hero of no ordinary rank, a 
dramatic hero, a Cresphontes, a Creon, or an CEno- 
maus, the character in which your vile performance 
was punished with such heavy stripes ? On that day 
our country had full proof that I, the Batalus, could 
perform more worthy services Uian you, the GSno- 
maus. You performed no services at all; I dis- 
charged the duty of a faithful citizen in the amplest 
maimer. 

THB DBCmSK. 

** In tiM arcbonahip of Nansicles, tbe Aiantidian tribe prMidiof , on Om 
ilxtoentb d«y of tbe montb Sciropborion, Demottbenes, tbe mMi of D«* 
moatbeiiM, of tbe Pwmean tribe, propoaed tbis decree : 

*• Wbereas, PbU ip, King of tbe Maoedoniaiw, batb in TaricNM ttattee pMt 
violated tbe treaty of peace aabaiatinf between bUn and tbe atat« of 
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▲tlMM» In open eoatempt of liia mo^ tolenin engamraenta, and of aU 
that is esteemed sacred in Greece ; possessing himself of cities to whldi 
be had no claim or pretensions ; reducing some to slavery that wera 
voder the Athenian Jurisdiction ; and this without any previous injury 
committed on the part of Athens : And whereas, he at this lime perse 
Teres in his outrages and crueUy* imposing his garrisons on the cities at 
Greeoe, anbrertlng their constitutions, ensLaTing their inhabitants, and 
raxing their walls: in some, disposs es sing the Greeks and estaUishing 
Barbarians ; abandoning the temples and sepulchres to their inhuman 
rage (actions agreeable to his eoontry and his manners) ; taisolent in bin 
present Ihrtiuie, and ibrgetful oT that mean origin from whence be hatb 
arisen to thM unexpected power: And whereas, while the Athenian 
people beheld him extending his dominion over states and countriea like 
Ua owd barbanms, and detached ftom Greece, they deemed tbemselTea 
little affbcted or injured by such conquests ; but now, when C?reciaa 
cities are insulted by his arms, or totally subverted, tbey Justly conceive 
it woold be unwarrantable and unworthy oTthe glory of tbeir illustrious 
ancestors to look on with indifference, while the Greeks are thus reduced 
to slavery. For these reasons, the senate and people of Athens (with 
due veneration to the cods and heroes, guardians of the Athenian etty 
•fed te(rrit<H7, whose aid tbey now imjrtore; and with due attention to 
the virtue of their ancestors, to whom the general liberty of Greece was 
ever dearer than the particular interest c€ thebr own state) have re- 
•olved, 

" That a fle^ of two hundred vessels shall be sent to sea (the admiral 
to cruise within the straits of Thermopyle). That the generals and 
eennnandera, both of horse and foot, shall march with their respsetiva 
forces to Eleusis. That ambassadors shall be sent to the states of 
Greece, and particularly to the Thebans, as the jiresent situation of 
PbiUp threatens tbeir confines more immediately. That these ambaas»> 
dors shall be inatrueted to exhort them not to be terrified by Philip, but 
to exert themsdves in defence of their own liberty and that of Greece; 
to assure them that the people of Athens, fiur ttom harbonring the least 
naantment on account w any flmner differences which might have alien- 
ated tbeir atates flrnn each other, are ready to support tbem with all their 
powers, their treasures, their fbrces, and tbeir arms ; well knowing, that 
to contend fiir sovereignty among themselves is an honour to the Greeks ; 
but to be commanded by a foreigner, or to suffbr him to wrest firom them 
their superiority, is unworthy of the Grecian dignity and the glorioua 
actions of thdr ancestors. To assure th«n that the Athenian peoirfe do 
not look on tbose of Thebes as aliens, but as kinsmen and countrymen; 
that the good oflloes conforred on Thebes by their progenitors are ever 
firesh in tbeir memory, who restored the descendants of Hercules to their 
iMreditary dominiona, fhim whieb they bad been expelled by the Pelo- 
ponneaians, and by force of arms subdued all tbose who opposed them- 
selves to that illustrious fkmily ; who kindly entertained (Edipus and his 
adherents in the time of their calamity ; and who have transmitted many 
ottier monuments of thdr affection and respect to Thebes ;— that th» 
people of Athens, therefore, will not at this conjuncture desert the causl 
f Thebes and Greece, but are ready ta outer into engagements defensive 
and offensive with the Thebans, cemented and confirmed by a mutual 
Uberty of intermarriage, and by th6 oaths of each party tendered and 
aceepted with all due solemnly. The ambassadors chosen on this occa- 
aion are Demosthenes, Hyperides, Mnesithides, Democrateo, and Call««> 
<hrus." 
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Here was the foundation laid ; here was the first 
establishment of our interest in Thebes. Hitherto 
the traitors had been too suecessfiQ, and all was ani- 
mosity, aversion, and suspicion between the cities. 
But by this decree that danger which hung lowering 
over our state was in an instant dissipated like a 
vapour. And surely it was the daty of an honest 
citizen, if he had any better measures to {uropose, to 
have declared them publicly, not to have cavilled now. 
For the counsellor and the sycophant are characters 
entirely different in every particular; but in this are 
they more especially distinguished from each other^ 
that the one fairly declares his opinion previous to 
the event, and makes himself accountable to those he 
hath influenced, to fortune, to the times, to the world ; 
while the other is silent when he ought to speak, but 
when some melancholy accident hath happened he 
dwells on this with the most invidious censure. That 
was the time (I repeat it) for a man sincerely attached 
to his country and to truth. Yet, such is my confi- 
dence in the a3>undant merits of my cause, that if any 
man can now point out a better course, nay, if there 
be any course at all but that which I pursued, I shall 
confess myself criminal ; for if any more expedient 
conduct hath been now discovered, I allow that it 
ought not to have escaped roe. But if there neither 
is, nor was, nor can be such a conduct pointed out, 
no, not at this day, what was the part of vour minis- 
ter t Was it not to choose the best of such measures 
as occurred, of such as were really in his power 1* 
And this I did, ^schines, when the herald asked in 
due form, ^ Who chooses to address the pe^le !** 
not '^Who will inveish against things pastr* not 
^ Who will answer for Uiingn to come r In this junc- 
ture you kept your seat in the assembly without 
Qttenng one word. I rose up and vpoke. Well! 
though you were then silent, yet now explain your 
sentiments. Say, what expedient was there which I 
ahouMhavedevMedt What favourable janctare was 
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lost to the state by my means % What alliance, \rhat 
scheme of conduct was there to which I should have 
rather led my fellow-citizens? Not that the time 
pace elapsed is ever made the subject of debate ; for 
that time no man ever suggests expedients. It is the 
eoming or the present juncture which demands the 
offices of a counsellor. And in that juncture, when 
some of our misfortunes, it seems, were coming on, 
some were already [n-esent, consider my intention ; 
do not point your msdice at the event ; the final issue 
of all human actions depends on GodL Do not then 
impute it as my offence that Philip was victorious in 
the battle. This is an event determined by God, not 
by me. Let it be proved that I did not take every 
precaution which human prudence could suggrest; 
that I did not exert myself with integrity, with assi- 
duity, with toil even greater than my strength ; that 
the conduct I pursued was not noble, was not worthy 
of the state, was not necessary ; — ^let this be proved, 
and then accuse me. But if a sudden clap of thun- 
der, if a furious tempest burst at once on us, and laid 
prostrate, not our state alone, but every state in 
Greece, — ^what then? Am I to be accused? With 
equal justice might the trader, who sends out his 
vessel equipped and furnished for a voyage, be 
deemed guilty of her wreck when she had encoun- 
tered a storm so violent as to endamage, nay, to tear 
down her tackle. He might plead thus, ** I was not 
pilot in the voyage." Nor was I commander of your 
army, nor I master of Fortune : she it is who com- 
mands the world. And let this be duly weighed: if 
when the Thebans engaged on our side we were yet 
fated to this calamity, what were we to expect if they 
had not only been detached from us, but united with 
OUT enemy, in compliance with all his urgent solicita- 
tions ? If when the armies fought at a distance of 
three dajrs' march from Attica such danger and con- 
stemation fell on this city, what if the defeat had hap- 
pened in onr own territory? Think yon that we 
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<ionld have stood? that we could ha:Te aaBemUed 
here I that we could have breathed ? The resfMte of 
one day (at least of two or three) is oftentimes of 
signal moment to the presenration of a peofde. In 
the other case — hut I cannot bear to mention what 
we must have suffered if this state had not been pro- 
tected by the favour of some god, and the interpo- 
sition of this alliance, the perpetual subject (JBschv 
nes) of your clamorous malice. 

All this particular discussion is addressed to yot^ 
ye judges, and to those auditors who stand round the 
tribunal. As to this miscreant, he needs but one short 
and plain reply. If you, ^schines, were the only man 
among: us who foresaw the issue, it was your duty to 
have foretold it to your countrymen ; if you did not 
foresee it, you are as accountable for such ignorance 
as any other citizen. What better ri^t, then, have 
you to urge this as a crime against me than I to ac- 
cuse you on the same occasion 1 When at this junc- 
ture, not to mention others, I approved myself so far 
a better citizen than you, as I was entirely devoted to 
what appeared the true interest of my country, not 
nicely weighing, not once considering my private 
danger : while you never proposed any better mea- 
sures, else we had not adopted these ; nor in the prose- 
cution of these were we assisted by any services 
of yours. No ; the event discovered that your con- 
duct had been such as the basest, the most inveterate 
enemy to this state must have pursued. And, observ- 
able indeed it is, that at the very time when Aristratus 
at Naxos and Aristolaus at Thassus, equally the 
avowed foes of Athens, are harassing the Athenian 
partisans by prosecutions, here ^schineshath brought 
nis accusation against Demosthenes. But tlie man 
who derives his consequence from the calamities of 
Greece should rather meet his own just punishment 
than stand up to prosecute another: the man whose 
interests are advanced by the conjunctures most 
favourable to those of our public enemies can neveiy 
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Sturdy, be a friend to our country. And that this is 
your case, your life, your actions, the measures you 
nave pursued, the measures you have declined, all 
demonstrate. Is there any thing effected which 
promises advantage to the state ? ^schines is mute. 
Are we crossed by an untoward accident 1 ^schines 
rises. Just as our old sprains and fractures again 
become sensible when aiv^ malady hath attacked our 
bodies. 

But since he hath hisisted so much on the event, I 
shall hazard a bold assertion : but, in the name of 
Heaven ! let it not be deemed extravagant ; let it be 
weighed with candour. I say, then, that had we all 
known what fortune was to attend our efforts ; had 
we all foreseen the final issue ; had you foretold it, 
iGschines ; had you bellowed out your terrible denun- 
ciations (you, whose voice was never heard) ; yet, 
even in such a case, must this city have pursued the 
very same conduct if she had retained a thought of 
glory, of her ancestors, or of future times : for thus 
she could only have been deemed unfortunate m her 
attempts; and misfortunes are the lot of all men 
whenevac it may please Heaven to inflict them. But 
if that state which once claimed the first rank in 
Greece had resigned this rank in time of danger, she 
had mcurred th^ censure of betraying the whole na- 
tion to the enemy. If we had indeed given up those 
points without one blow, for which our fathers en- 
countered every peril, who would not have spumed 
you with scorn? — ^you, the author of such conduct, 
not the state, or me t In the name of Heaven ! say, 
with what face could we have met those foreigners 
who sometimes visit us if such scandalous supineness 
on our part had brought affairs to their present situa- 
tion I if Philip had been chosen general of the Gre- 
cian army, and some other state had drawn the sword 
against this insidious nomination, and fought the . 
battle unassisted by the Athenians — that people who 
in ancient times never preferred inglorious security 
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to honourable dang^t What part of Greece, what 
part of the barbanian world has not heard that the 
Thebans in their period of success, that the Lacedae- 
monians whose power was older and more extensive^ 
that the King of Persia would have cheerfully and 
joyfully consented that this state should enjoy her 
own dominions, together with an accession of terri- 
tory ample as her wishes, on this condition — ^that she 
should receive law, and suflfer another state to preside 
in Greece ? fiut to Athenians this was a condition 
unbecoming their descent, intolerable to theii spirit, 
repugnant to their nature. Athens never was once 
known to live in a slavish, though a secure obedience 
to unjust and arbitrary power. No ; our whole his- 
tory is one series of noble contests for pre-eminence 
the whole period of our, existence hath been spent i% 
braving dangers for the sake of glory and renown. 
And so highly do you esteem such conduct, so con- 
sonant to the Athenian character, that those of your 
ancestors who were most distinguished in the pursuit 
of it are ever the most favourite objects of your praise. 
And with reason: for who can reflect without aston- 
ishment on the magnanimity of those men who re- 
signed their lands, gave up their city, and embarked 
in their ships, to avoid the odious state of subjection ? 
who chose Themistocles, the adviser of this conduct, 
to command their forces; and when C3nrcilus pro- 
posed that they should yield to the terms prescribed, 
stoned him to death ? Nay, the public indignation was 
not yet allayed. Your very wives inflicted the same 
vengeance on his wife ; for the Athenians of that day 
looked out for no speaker, no general to procure them 
a state of prosperous slavery. They had the spirit to 
reject even life, unless they were allowed to enjoy that 
life in freedom. For it was a principle fixed deeply 
in every breast, that man was not bom to his parents 
only, but to his country. And mark the distinction: 
he who regards himself as born only to his parents 
waits in passive submission for the hour of his natural 
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dissolution ; he who considers that he is the child of 
his country also is prepared to meet his fate freely 
rather than behold that country reduced to vassalage, 
and thinks those insults and disgraces which he must 
meet in a state enslaved much more terrible than 
death. Should I then attempt to assert that it was 1 
who inspired you with sentiments worthy of your 
ancestors, I should meet the just resentment of every 
hearer. No ; it is my point to show that such senti- 
ments are properly your own; that they were the 
sentiments of my country long before my days. I 
claim but my share of merit in having acted on 
such principles in every part of my administration. 
He, tlien, who condemns every part of my administra- 
tion; he who directs you to treat me with severity, 
as one who hath involved the state in terrors and 
dangers, while he labours to deprive me of present 
honour, r<^ you of the applause of all posterity. For 
if you now pronounce, that as my public conduct 
hath not been right, Ctesiphon must stand condemned, 
it must be thought that you yourselves have acted 
wrong, not that you owe your present state to the 
caprice of fortune. But it cannot be ! No, my coun- 
trymen, it cannot be that you have acted wrong in 
encountering danger bravely for the liberty and the 
safety of all Greece. No ! by those generous souls 
of ancient times who were exposed at Marathon ! by 
Uiose who stood arrayed at Plataea ! by those who en- 
countered the Persian fleet at Salamis, who fought 
at Artemisium ! by all those illustrious sons of Athens 
whose remains lie deposited in the public monuments ! 
all of whom received the same honourable interment 
from their country— not those only who prevailed, 
not those only who were victorious : and with reason. 
What was the part of gallant men they all performed : 
their success was such as the Supreme Director of the 
world dispensed to each. 

Well, then, thou miscreant ! thou abject scrivener I 
thou, who, to rob roe of the honours and the i^ec- 
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tions of these my countr3rmen, talkest of battles, of 
trophies, of brave deeds of old. And what are these, 
or any of these^ to the present cause ? Say, thou 
Tile placer! wh<>n I assumed the character of a 
public counselloi, and on an object so important as 
the natural pre-eminence of my country, with what 
principles should I have arisen to speak ? Those of 
suggesting measures unworthy of my countrymen ? 
Then must I have met that death I merited. And 
when the interests of the state come before you, 
your minds, my fellow-citizens, should be possessed 
with an extraordinary degree of elevation, beyond 
what is necessary in private causes. When these 
are to be decided, you have only to consider the 
ordinary transactions of the world, the tenor of your 
laws, and the nature of private facts. But, in ques« 
tions of state, you ai« to look up to your illustrious 
ancestors ; and every judge is to suppose, that with 
the symbols of his authority, he is also invested with 
the hiffh character of his country. Thus, and thus 
only, snali he determine on such questions in a manner 
worthy of these his ancestors. 

But I have been so transported by mentioning the 
acts of your predecessors, that there are some decrees 
and some transactions that*-have escaped me. T 
return, then, to the points from whence I thus 
digressed. On our arrival at Thebes, we there found 
the amoassadors of Philip, those of the Thessalians 
and the other confederates, all assembled: our 
friends in terror, his party elevated. That this is 
not asserted merely to serve my present purpose, I 
appeal to that letter which we the ambassadors 
instantly despatched on this occasion. Yet, so 
transcendent is the virulence of this man, that if in 
any instance our designs have been effectual, he 
ascribes it to the juncture of affairs, not to me ; in 
every instance where they have been defeated, he 
charges all to me and to my evil genius. It seems, 
hen, that I, the speaker and counsellor, can claim 
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no share of merit in such advantages as hare been 
gained by speaking and by coonsel; but where our 
arms have been unsuccessful, where the conduct of 
a war hath been unfortunate, I am loaded widi the 
whole blame. Can we conceive d temper naore 
cruel, more execrable in its malice? — ^Read the letter. 

(The letter is here read.] 

The assembly was now convened. The deputies 
of Macedon were first admitted to an audience, as 
they appeared in the character of allies. They rose 
up and addressed themselves to the people ; lavish- 
ing their praises on Philip, urging many articles of 
accusation against you, and dwelling on every act 
of opposition which you had ever made to Thebes. 
TWs was the sum of all. They called on the The- 
bans to make the due return toihe benefits conferred 
by Philip, and to inflict due vengeance for the injuries 
received fVom you. And for this they had their 
option, either to allow the Macedonian a free passage 
through their territory, or to unite with him in the 
invasion of Attica. It was clearly proved, as they 
affected to suppose, that if their counsels were em- 
braced, the cattle, slaves, and all the wealth of Attica 
must be transferred to Bccotia; but that our ovci Cures 
tended to expose Bceotia to all the havoc of the 
war. To these they added many other particulars, 
adl tending to the same purpose. And now, I :hould 
esteem it my greatest happiness to lay before you 
the whole detail of what we urged in reply. But 
3rou, I fear, are too sensible that these things are 
past, that the torrent hath since broken in, and, as it 
were, overwhelmed all our affairs; and therefore 
must think it useless and odious to speak of these 
things at all. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
resolutions we obtained, and the answer returned to 
you. Take them : — ^read. 

[The answer of the Thebans is here read.] 

In ciMisequence of these their resolutions they 
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called you forth; they invited you iu due fomi. 
You marched 'f you came to their support : and with 
such affectionate confidence were you received (for 
I pass over the intermediate transactions), that 
while their army, both yifantry and cavalry, wert 
stationed without the walls, your forces were ad- 
mitted into their city, were received into their 
houses, amid their children, their wives — ^all that 
they held most dear. And thus, in one day, did 
the Thebans give three the most public and most 
honourable testimonies to your merit : one to your 
valour, another to your justice, and a third to youi 
continence : for by determining to unite their arms 
with yours, rather than to fi^t against you, they 
declared their sense of your superior valour, as well 
as the superior justice of your cause ; and by intrust- 
ing to your disposal what they and all mankind are 
most solicitous to protect, their children and their 
wives, they demonstrated an absolute reliance on 
your strict continence. And your conduct confirmed 
these their sentiments in every particular ; for, from 
the moment that our army appeared within their 
walls, no man ever could complain of any one 
instance of your injurious demeanour; such purity 
of manners did you display. And in the first two 
engagements,* that of the river, and that fought in 
winter, you approved yourselves not blameless only^ 
but worthy of admiration — in discipline, in judgment, 
in alacrity. Hence, other states were engaged in 
praises of your conduct, ours in sacrifices and re- 
ligious processions. And here I would gladly ask 
^schines this question — whether, in the course of 
these events, when the city was one scene of un- 
bounded joy and acclamation, he took his part in our 
religious rites, and shared in the general festivity, 
or shut himself in his chamber, grieved, afflicted, and 

1 And in the firat two eiifasements.}— Tbestt, wherever flmftat, hsve 
been considered by historians as of too little consequence to be recordiid. 
And the extravagance of joy with which the accounts of them wert 
received scrungly mark the levity <tf the Athenian character. 

Dem. Vol. II.^X 
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provoked at the successes of his country t If hd 
appeared, if he was then found amongf his fellow- 
citizens, what injustice — nay, what impiety is this, 
when he had solemnly called Heaven to witness that 
he approved these measures, to desire that you should 
condemn them by your present sentence ; you, who 
by your oath have made as solemn an appeal to 
Heaven 1 If he did not appear, is not that man 
worthy of a thousand deaths who looks with grief on 
those events which fill his countrymen with joy ! 
—Read these decrees. 

[The decrees relative to tbe sacrifices are here read.] 

Thus were we, then, engaged in sacrificing to the 
gods.; the Thebans in acknowledging that we had 
been their deliverers. Thus, the people who had been 
reduced by the machinations of my adversary and 
his faction to the condition of seeking assistance, 
were raised by my counsels to that of granting it to 
others: and what the style was which Philip then 
adopted, what his confusion at these events, you 
may learn from his own letters sent to Peloponnesus. 
Take them : read : thus shall you see that my per- 
severance, my journeys, my fatigues, as well as my 
various decrees, now the object of bis malice, were 
by no means ineffectual. And permit me to observe 
that tliis state afforded numbers of able and illustrious 
speakers before my time. Such were Callistratus, 
Aristophon, Cephalus, Thrasybulus, and a thousand 
others: and yet, of all these, not one ever devoted 
his whole powers on all occasions to the service of 
his country. He who moved the decree did not 
charge himself with the embassy; he who went 
ambassador was not author of the decree. Each 
reserved to himself a respite from business ; and, in 
case of accident, a resource. But I may be asked, 
** What ! are you so superior to other men inpowers 
and confidence that you can do all yourself 1" I say 
not so. But such and so alarming was my sense of 
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the danger then impending over us, that I thought 
it no time for private considerations, for entertaining 
any thought of personal security, for conceiving any 
better hopes than that all the powers of every citizen 
might possibly effect the necessary service. As to 
myself, I was persuaded, not perhaps on solid grounds, 
yet I was persuaded that no mover of decrees could 
frame more useful decrees than I ; no agent, in the 
execution of them, could execute them more effect- 
ually; no ambassador could proceed on his embassy 
with greater vigour and integrity. And hence did I 
assume all these functions.-^Read Philip's letters. 

[The letters are read.] 

To such condescension did I reduce this prince. 
Yes, iBschines, by me was he obliged to use such 
language ; he who on all former occasions treated 
this state with so much insolence and arrogance. — 
And my fellow-citizens repaid these my services with 
the honour of a crown. You were present, yet 
acquiesced. Diondas, who traversed this grant, 
could not obtain a fifth of the suffrages.— Read the 
decrees. 

[The decrees are read.] 

Here are decrees framed literally in the same 
terms with those which Aristonicus had before pro- 
posed, and that which Ctesiphon hath now moved ; 
decrees, which jGschines hath neither impeached, 
nor united in the impeachment brought against their 
author. And, surely, if this his present accusation 
be justly founded, he might have prosecuted Demo- 
meles who proposed them, and Hyperides, with much 
more reason than Ctesiphon. And whyl Because 
Ctesiphon can appeal to these men, and the decisions 
of your courts in their case. He can plead that 
JEschines never attempted to accuse them, though 
their decrees were conceived in the same terms with 
his. He can urge the illegality of commencing a 
prosecution on a case already decided; not to men* 
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tion other reasons. Whereas, in the former suit, 
the cause was to be supported only by its merits, 
without any previous considerations in its favour. 
But he could not then have pursued his present 
method. He could not have searched old chronicles 
to support his malicious charge ; he could not have 
ransacked our archives for scraps of obsolete decrees 
never once thought of, never once conceived as in 
any degree applicable to the present case ; he could 
not have made up a plausible harangue, by con- 
founding dates and disguising facts with all tne arts 
of falsehood, instead of stating them fairly. No ; he 
must have deduced all his arguments irom truths 
recent, from facts well remembered ; all lying, as it 
were, before you. Hence did he decline the imme- 
diate discussion of these transactions ; but brings his 
charge now, after so long an interval ; as if this were 
a contest in a school of rhetoric, not a real inquiry 
into public affairs. Yes ; he must suppose that you 
are now to judge of speeches, not of pK)litical trans- 
actions. Then observe his sophistical craft He 
tells you that whatever opinions you had formed of 
us both on coming hither, they must be forgotten ; 
that you are to judge of what appears on this exami- 
nation, like men settling an account of money. You 
may have conceived that a balance is yet due ; but 
when you find the accounts cleared, and that nothing 
remains, you must acquiesce. — ^And here you may 
observe how dangerous it is to rely on smy argument 
not founded in truth; for by this subtle similitude he 
hath confessed that you came hither firmly persuaded 
that I have ever spoken for my country; he, for 
Philip : for he could not have attempted to alter your 
persuasion unless you had been thus persuaded, 
with respect to each. And that he is not justly 
warranted to demand such alteration, I shall now 
demonstrate, not by the help of figurer<for we are 
not cotfflting money); but by a short summary of 
my services, which I shall submit to you, my 
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bearers, both as examiners and as voucbers of my 
account. 

By my conduct, then, which he treats with such 
severity, the Thebans, instead of joining with the 
Macedonian in an invasion of our territory, as we 
all expected, united with us, and prevented that 
invasion. The war, instead of raging here in Attica, 
was confined to the district of Boeotia, at a distance 
of seventy stadia from the city. Our coast, instead 
of being exposed to all the rapine of the Eubcean 
corsairs, was preserved in tranqmllity during the 
whole war. Instead of Philip's becoming master 
of the Hellespont by the possession of Byzantium, 
the Byzantines joined with us, and turned their 
arms against him. Are we then to use figures and 
accounts in examining transactions, and shall these 
articles be erased from the account? Shall we not 
rather labour to perpetuate their remembrance ? — I 
do not set it down as an additional article, that the 
cruelty which Philip was known to exercise towards 
those he had reduced was all felt by other states ; 
while we happily reaped all the fruit of that humane- 
ness which he well knew how to assume when some 
future schemes were to be advanced. I do not insist 
on this. 

But one thing I shall assert with less reserve: 
that he who enters on a fair inquiry into the conduct 
of any minister, without descending to a malicious 

Erosecution, must scorn the mean arts which you 
ave practised of inventing metaphors, and mimick- 
ing phrases and gestures. It essentially concerns 
the interests of Greece, no doubt, that I should use 
this, and reject that phrase ; that I should move my 
arm this way, and not to that side. No; the fair 
inquirer woidd consider the state of facts; would 
examine what resources, what powers we possessed, 
when I first entered on affairs ; what accessions I 
procured to these ; and what were the circumstances 
of our enemies. If I had really weakened the poweit 
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of my conntiy, such iniquitous conduct should be 
detected : if I had considerably increased them, your 
malice should not have pursued me. But as you 
have avoided this method, I shall adopt it. And to 
you, my hearers, I appeal for the truth of what I 
now deliver. 

First, then, as to our powers at this juncture : we 
commanded but the islands; and not all of these; 
only the weakest of them. Neither Chios, nor 
Rhodes, nor Corc3nra were then ours. Of our 
finances, the amount was forty-five talents; and 
even this sum had been anticipated. Of infantry 
and cavalry, except those within our walls, we had 
not any: and, what was the circumstance most 
alarming, and most favourable to our enemies, their 
artifices had been so efiectual, tbat the adjacent 
states, Megara, Thebes, Eubcea, were all inclined to 
hostilities rather than an alliance with us. Such 
was the situation of our affairs. It cannot be denied; 
it cannot be at all controverted. And now consider 
those of Philip our antagonist. In the first place, 
his power over all his followers was absolute and 
uncontrolled; the first great necessary article in 
war. Then, their arms were ever in their hands. 
Again, his finances were in the most flourishing con- 
dition. In all his motions he consulted only with 
himself: he did not announce them by decrees; he 
did not concert them in a public assembly; he was 
not exposed to false accusers ; he was not to guard 
against impeachments; he was not to submit his 
conduct to examination; but was in all things abso- 
lutely lord, leader, and governor. To this man was 
I opposed. It is but just that you consider my cir- 
cumstances. What did I command ? Nothing. I 
had but the right of audience in our assemUies ; a 
right which you granted to his hirelings equally with 
me: and as ofun as they prevailed against my 
remonstrances (and oftentimes did they thus prevail, 
on various pretences) were you driven to resolutions 
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highly favourable to the enemy. Loaded with all 
these difficulties, I yet brought over to your alliance 
the Euboeans, Achaeans, Corinthians, Thebans, Maga- 
reans, Leucadians, Corcyreans. And thus did we 
collect fifteen hundred foot, and two thousand horse, 
exclusive of our own citizens. And thus were our 
finances enlarged by as ample subsidies as I could 
raise. 

If y<^ insist on what contingents should strictly 
have been required from the Thebans, or from the 
Byzantines, or from the Euboeans ; if you talk of 
dividing the burden of the war in exact proportion ; I 
must, in the first place, inform you, that when the 
united fleet was drawn out to defend the interests of 
Greece the whole number of ships amounted to three 
himdred ; and of these two hundred were supplied by 
Athens. Nor did we think ourselves aggrieved ; nor 
did we prosecute those who had advised it ; nor did 
we discover any marks of discontent. That would 
have been shameful. No ; we thanked the j^ods, that 
when all Greece was threatened with imminent 
danger, we were enabled to give twice as much 
assistance to the common cause as any other state. 
And then— little is the public favour which your 
malicious invectives against me can gain. For why 
do you now tell us what we should have done? 
Were you not then in the city ? Were you not in 
the assembly? Why did you not propose your 
scheme, if it .suited the circumstances of affairs t 
For here was the point to be considered ; what these 
circumstances admitted, not what our wishes might 
suggest. Had we once rejected the alliance of any 
people, there was one ready to purchase them — ^to 
bid much higher for them — ^to receive them with open 
arms. And, if my conduct is now questioned, wnat 
if, by any exact and scrupulous demands, in my 
stipidations with the several states, they had with- 
drawn their forces, and united with our enemy; and 
thus Philip had been master of Eubcea, Thebes, and 
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B3rzantium t — ^bow busy would these impious men 
have then been — how violent in their clamours ! 
Must they not have cried out, that we had rejected 
these states? That we had driven them from us, 
when they were courting our alliance 1 That Philip 
was confirmed sovereign of the Hellespont by the 
Byzantines 1 That the whole com trade of Greece 
was at his disposal ? That Thebes had enabled him 
to push the war to our very confines! That it had 
fallen with all its weight on Attica 1 That the sea 
was impassable ; for that corsairs were perpetually 
issuing from Euboeal — Should we not have heard all 
this and more 1 — A false accuser, my countrymen, is 
a monster, a dangerous monster, querulous, and 
industrious m seeking pretences of complaint. And 
such is the very nature of this fox in human shape, 
a* stranger to every thing good and liberal ; this 
theatrical ape, this strolling player, this blundering 
haranguer! — For of what use is this your vehe- 
mence to the public 1 — do you waste it on transac- 
tions long since past 1 — Just as if a physician should 
visit his infirm and distempered patients, should never 
speak, never prescribe the means of expelling their 
disorders ; but when one of them had died, and the 
lalst oflces were performing to his remains, to march 
after to the grave, and there pronounce with all solem- 
nity, " if this man had proceeded thus, and thus, he 
would not have died.'' Infatuated wretch ! and dost 
thou vouchsafe to speak at last % 

As to the defeat, that incident in which you so 
exult ! (accursed wretch ! who should rather mourn 
for it !) Look through my whole conduct, and you 
shall find nothing there that brought down this 
calamity on my^ country. Let it be considered that 
there is no one instance in which the ambassadors of 
Macedon ever prevailed against me, in any of those 
states where I appeared as the ambassador of 
Athens: not in Thessaly, nor in Ambracia, nor in 
Jllyria, nor among the Thracian princes, nor in 
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B3rzantium ; in no one place ; no, nor in the last de- 
bate at Thebes. But whatever was thire acquired by 
my superiority over the ambassadors of Philip, their 
master soon recovered by force of arms. And this 
is urged as my offence. My adversary, even at the 
very time that he affects to ridicule my weakness, is 
so shameless as to require, that I in my single person 
should conquer all the powers of the Macedonian, 
and conquer them by words. What else could 1 
command? I had no power over the life of any one 
citizen, over the fortune of our soldiers, or the 
conduct of our armies, for which thou art so absurd 
as to call me to account. In every particular 
wheriB a minister is accountable, there let your 
scrutiny be strict and severe. I never shall decline 
it. And what are the duties of a minister? To 
watch the first rise of every incident ; to foresee, to 
forewarn his fellow-citizens. And this did I perform. 
To confine those evils within the narrowest bounds, 
which are natural and necessary to be encountered 
in every state; to restrain the fatal influence of 
irresolution, supineness, prejudice, and animosity; 
and, on the other hand, to dispose the minds of men 
to concord and unanimity, to rouse them to a 
vigorous defence of their just rights. All this did I 
perform ; nor can an instance be produced in which 
I proved deficient. If a man were asked what were 
the means by which Philip effected most of his 
designs; the answer is obvious: It was by his 
armies, by his bribes, by corrupting those who were 
at the head of affairs. As to his armies, I neither 
commanded nor directed them. I am not, therefore, 
to account for any of their motions. As to his 
bribes, 1 rejected them. And in this I conquered 
Philip: for, as the purchaser conquers when a man 
accepts his price, and sells himself; so, the man who 
will not be sold, who disdains to be corrupted, 
conquers the purchaser. — ^Well, then, with respect to 
me, this state remains still unconquered. 
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Thus have I produced such instances of my 
conduct as (not to mention many others) justly 
authorize this decree of Ctesiphon in my favour. 
And now I proceed to facts well known to all who 
hear me. — No sooner had the battle been decided, 
than the people (and they had known and seen all my 
actions), in the midst of public consternation and 
distress, when it could not be surprising^ if the mul 
titude had made me feel some marks of their resent- 
ment, were directed by my counsels in every mea- 
sure taken for the defence of the city. Whatever 
was done to guard against a siege, the disposition of 
our garrison, our works, the repair of our walls, the 
money to be raised for this purpose, all was deter- 
mined by decrees framed by me. Then, when they 
were to appoint a commissioner for providing com, 
the people elected me from their whole body. Again, 
when persons bent on my destruction had conspired 
against me, wheil they had commenced prosecutions, 
inquiries, impeachments, and I know not what, at 
first not in their own names, but by such agents as 
4hey thought best fitted to conceal the real authors ; 
—yes, you all know, you all remember that at the 
beginning of this penod I was every day exi)osed 
to some judicial process ; nor was the despair of 
Sosicles, nor the malice of Philocrates, nor the 
madness of Diondas and Melanus, nor any other 
engine left untried for my destruction. I say, then, 
that at the time when I was thus exposed to various 
-assaults, next to the gods, my first and great de- 
fenders, I owed my deliverance to you and all my 
countrymen. And justice required that you should 
support my cause ; for it was the jcause of truth, a 
cause which could never fail of due regard from 
judges bound by solemn oaths, and sensible of their 
sacred obligation. — As you then gave sentence in my 
favour on all occasions where I had been impeached, 
as my prosecutor could not obtain a fifth pjut of the 
Toices, you, in effect, pronounced that my actions 
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had been excellent : as I was acquitted on every trial 
for an infringement of the laws, it was evident that 
my counsels and decrees had ever been consonant to 
law; and as you ever passed and approved my 
accounts, you declared authentically that I had trans* 
acted all your affairs with strict and uncorrupted 
integrity. In what terms, then, could Ctesiphon 
have described my conduct agreeably to decency 
and justice! Was he not to use those which he 
found his country had employed — which the sworn 
judges had employed — which truth itself had war- 
ranted on all occasions 1 — ^Yes ! but I am told that it 
is the glory of Cephalus that he never had occasion 
to be acquitted on a public trial. True ! and it is his 
good fortune also. But where is the justice of 
regarding that man as a more exceptionable char- 
acter who was oftentimes brought to trial, and as 
often was acquitted ; never once condemned 1— Yet, 
let it be observed, Athenians, that with respect to 
^schines, I stand in the very same point of glory 
with Cephalus ; for he never accused, never prose- 
cuted me. Here, then, is a confession of your own» 
that I am a citizen of no less worth than Cephalus. • 
Among the various instances in which he hath dis- 
played his absurdity and malice, that part of his 
harangue which contains his sentiments on fortune 
is not the least glaring. That a mortal should insult 
his fellow-mortal on account of fortune is, in my 
opinion, an absurdity the most ^extravagant. He 
whose condition is most prosperous, whose fortune 
seems most favourable, knows not whether it is to 
remain unchanged even for a day. How then 
can he mention this subject! How can he urge 
it against any man as his reproach ? But since my 
adversary hath on this occasion, as on many others, 
given a free scope to his insolence, hear what I shall 
offer on the same subject, and judge whether it be 
not inore consonant to truth, as well as to that 
moderation which becomes humanity. 
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As to the fortune of this state, I must pronounce it 
good. And this, 1 find, hath been the sentence both 
of the Dodonean Jove aftd of the Pythian Apollo. 
As to that of individuals, such as all expeiience at 
this day, it is grievous and distressful. Look through 
all Greece, through aH the Barbarian world; and 
where can we find the man who doth not feel many 
calamities in this present juncture I But this I take 
to be the happiness of our fortune as a state, that we 
have pursued such measures as are most honourable ; 
that we have been more prosperous than those states 
of Greece who vainly hoped to secure their own 
happiness by deserting us. — That we have cncoun- 
teied difficulties, that events have not always cor- 
responded with our wishes, in this we have but 
shared that common lot which other mortals have 
equally experienced. As to the fortune of an indi- 
vidual, mine and that of any other must be deter- 
mined, I presume, by the particular incidents of our 
lives* Such are my sentiments on this sublet ; and 
I think you must agree with me that they are founded 
on truth and equity. But my adversary declares that 
my fortune hath been greater than that of the whole 
community. What J a poor and humble fortune 
superior to one of excellence and elevation ! How 
can this be ? No, ^schines, if you are determined 
to examine into my fortune, compare it with your 
own : and if you find mine superior, let it be no 
longer the subject of your reproach. Let us trace 
this matter fuUy. And here, in the name of all the 
gods ! let me not be censured as betraying any indi- 
cation of a low mind. No man can be more sensible 
than I that he who insults poverty, and he who, 
because he hath been bred in affluence, assumes an 
air of pride and consequence, are equally devoid of 
understandin|r. But the virulence and restless 
malice of an mveterate adversary hath forced me on 
this topic, where I shall study to confine myself 
within as strict bounds as the case can possibly admit* 
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Know, then, Machines, it was mv fortaney when s 
}routh, to be trained iq;) in a liberal course of ednca^ 
tion, supplied in such a manner as to place me aboTd 
the base temptations of poverty : when a roan, to 
act suitably to such an education, to contribute in my 
full proportion to all the exigencies of the state; 
never to be wanting in any honourable conduct, 
either in private or in public life* but on all occasions 
to approve myself useful to my country and to my 
friends. When I came into the administration of 
public afiairs, I determined on such a course of 
conduct as frequently gained me :the honour of a 
crown, both from this and other states of Greece. 
Nor could you, my enemies, attempt to say that I 
had determined on a dishonourable course. Such 
hath been the fortune of my life— a subject on which 
I miffht enlarge; but I must restrain ndyself^ lest I 
should give onence by an affectation of importance. 

Come, then, thou man of dignity, thou who spum^ 
est at all others with contempt ; examine thy own 
life ; say, of what kind hath tny fortune been ? She 
placed thee when a youth in a state of abject poverty, 
an assistant to thy father in his school, employed m 
the menia) services of preparing his ink, washing 
down his benches, and sweeping his room, like a 
dave, rather than the child ot a citizen. When ar- 
rived at manhood, we find thee dictating the forms of 
initiation to thy mother, assisting in her trade, every 
night employed with thy fawn-skm and lustral bowls, 
purifying the novitiates, modelUnff their little figures 
of clay and bran, then rousing them, and teaching 
them to pronounce. ^ I have escaped the bad ; I have 
found the better f!^ gl(Mryinff in this noble accom- 
plishment of howling out nuca jargon louder than the 

I I hKf «M«ped, ^.>-Tlito pwc of tte eeramental alliided either t» 
tbe improTementa made in human Ure by boabamlnr and aitatWUcb 
were eommemorafed In tbe myetle ritea, or to tbe iiopea of enjoylnc 
greater bapplneaa in anoUter werM in eooaaqMiiee ef tnlttatinn, wiifr 
wbicb tbe oofriUacea wave SaltMrad. 
DsK. ToL, IL— 'Y 
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rest. And it is an honour we must allow him ; for, 
as he pleads with so much yehemence, you may eon^ 
elude that in his howlings he was equally piercing 
and clamorous. In the daytime he led his noble 
Bacchanals through the highways, crowned with 
fennel and poplar, grasping his serpents, and waving 
them above h& head, with his yell of Evoe! Sahoe ! 
then bounding, and roaring out Hyes! Attet! Attes ! 
Hyet ! — Leader ! — Conductor ! — Ivy-bearer ! — ^Van- 
bearer! these were his felicitations from the old 
women : and his wages were tart, biscuit, and new- 
baked crusts. In such circumstances, surely we 
must congratulate him on his fortune. 

When you had obtained your enrolment among our 
citizens-— by what means I shall not mention-— but 
when you had obtained it, you instantly chose out the 
most honourable of employments, that of under- 
scrivener, and assistant to the lowest of our public 
officers. And when you retired from this station, 
where you had been guilty of all those practices you 
charge on others, you were careful not to disgrace 
any of the past actions of your life. No, by the 
powers !-^You hired yourself to Simylus and Soc- 
rates, those deep-groaning tragedies, as they were 
called, and acted tflrd characters. You pillaged the 
groimds of other men for figs, grapes, and olives, 
like a fruiterer; which cost you more blows than 
even your playing— which was in effect playing for 
your life ; for there was an implacable, irreconcilable 
war declared between you and the spectators, whose 
stripes you felt so often and so severely, that you 
may well deride those as cowards who are unex- 
perienced in such perils. But I shall not dwell on 
such particulars as maybe imputed to his poverty. — 
My objections shall be confined to his principles.— 
Such were the measures you adopted in your public 
conduct (for you at last conceived the bold design of 
engaging in affairs of state), that while your country 
prospered, you led a life of trepidation and dismay. 
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eicpecting every moment the stroke due to those 
iniquities which stang your conscience : when your 
fellow-citizens were unfortunate, then were you dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar confidence. And Uie man 
who assumes this confidence when thousands of his 
countrymen have perished — What should he justly 
suffer from those who are left alive 1 — And here I 
might produce many other particulars of his charac- 
ter. But I suppress them : for I am not to exhaust 
the odious subject of his scandalous actions. I am con- 
fined to those which it may not be indecent to repeat* 
Take, then, the whole course of your life, ^Gschi- 
nes, and of mine ; compare them without heat or acri- 
mony. You attended on your scholars ; I was my- 
self a scholar. You served in the initiations ; I was 
initiated. You were a performer in our public en- 
tertainments ; I was the director. You took notes 
of speeches ; I was a speaker. You were an under- 
player ; I was spectator. You failed in your part ; 
1 hissed you. Your public conduct was devoted to 
our enemies ; mine to my country. I shall only add, 
that on this day I appear to be approved worthy of a 
crown: the question is not whether I have been 
merely Uameless ; this is a point confessed* You 
appear as a false accuser: and the question is, 
whether you are ever to appear again in such a char- 
acter. You are in danger of being effectually pre- 
vented, by feeling the consequences of a malicious 
prosecution. The fortune of your life, then, hath 
been truly excellent ; you see it Mine hath been 
mean; and you have reason to reproach it. Come, 
then ; hear me while I read the several attestations 
of those public offices which I have discharged ; and, 
in return, do you repeat those verses wnich you 
spoiled in the delivery : 

*< Forth fttm Uw deep abTM, behold, I fOBie ! 
And Uie dread portal or the doaky glooai.* 

And, 

*< Know, then, howe'er Telaetanc, I nuui apeak 
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O, may the gods inflict ** those eyils'' on thee! 
may these thy countrymen inflict them to thy utter 
destruction! — thou enemy to Athens! thou traitor! 
thou vile player !— Read the attestations. 

[The attflfllaliOM art read.] 

Such hath been my public character. As to my 
private conduct, if you be not all satisfied that I have 
approved myself benevolent and humane ; ever ready 
to assist those who needed ; I shall be silent ; I shaU 
not i^ad ; I shall not produce testimony of these 

roints : no, nor of the numbers of my fellow-citizens 
have redeemed from captivity ; nor the sums I have 
contributed to portioning their daughters ; nor of any 
like actions. For my principles are such as lead me 
naturally to suppose, that he who receives a benefit 
must rememb^ it for ever, if he woidd approve his 
honesty ; but that he who confers the benefit should 
instantly forget it, unless he would betray a sordid 
and illiberal spirit. To remind men of his bounty, 
to make it the subject of his discourse, is very little 
difflerent from a direct reproach $ a fault whMm I am 
studious to avoid, and therefore siiall proceed no 
farther, content to acquiesce in your opinion of my 
actions, whatever this may be. But while I practise 
this reserve with respect to my private life, indulge 
me in enlarging somewhat farther on my public con* 
duct. 

Of all the men beneath the sun, point out the single 
person, JSsohines, Greek or Barbarian, who hath not 
fallen under the power, first of Philip, and now of 
Alexander^ and I submit : let every thmg be imputed 
to my fortune, (shall I eall it 1) or, if you jrfease, my 
evil genius. But if numbers who never saw me< 
who never heard my voice, have laboured under a 
variety of the most afflicting calamities, I mean not 
only individuals, but whole states and nations ; how 
much more consonant to truth and justice must it be 
to ascribe the whole to that common fate of man- 
kindi that torrent of unhappy events which bore down 
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on US with an irresistible violence 1 — ^But you turn 
your eyes from the real cause, and lay the entire 
blame on my administration; although you know 
that, if not the whole, a part at least of your virulent 
abuse must thus fall on your country, and chiefly on 
yourself. Had I, when speaking in the assemUy, 
been absolute and independent master of afl^rs, then 
your other speakers might call me to account. But 
if ye were ever present ; if ye were all in general 
invited to propose your sentiments ; if ye were all 
agreed that the measures then suggested were really 
the best ; if you, ^schines, in particular, were thus 
persuaded (and it was no partial affection for me that 
prompted you to give me up the hopes, the applause, 
the honours which attended tha* course I then ad- 
vised, but the superior force of truth, and your own 
utter inability to point out any more elinble course) ; 
if this was the case, I say, is it not hi^y cruel and 
unjust to arraign those measures now, when you 
could not then propose any better! In all other 
cases we find mankmd in general perfectly agreed, 
and determining in every particular with exact pre. 
cision. Hath a wilful injury been committed I It is 
followed with resentment and punishment. Hath a 
man erred unwillingly ? He meets with pardon in- 
stead of punishment. Is there a man who hath 
neither wUlingly nor inadvertently offended! who 
hath devoted himself to what appeared the true 
interest of his country, but in some instances hath 
shared in the general disappointment! Justice re- 
quires that, instead of reproaching and reviling such 
a man, we shorid condole with him. These points 
are all manifest : they need not the decision of laws ; 
they are determined by nature, by the unwritten 
precepts of humanity Mark, then, the extravagance 
of that cruelty and malice which ^schines ham dis- 
covered. The very events which he himself quotes 
as so many instances of unhappy fortune he would 
impute to me as crimes. , 
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Add to all tliis, that, as if he himself had ever spoken 
the plain dictates of an honest and ingenuous mind, 
he directs you to guard against me ; to be careful that 
I may not deceive you, that I msrv not practise my 
arts with too much success. The vehement de- 
daimer, the subtle impostor, the artful manager ; — 
these are the appellations he bestows on me. Thus 
hath he persuaded himself that the man who is first 
to charge his own qualities on others must effectually 
impose on his hearers, and that they can never once 
discover who he is that urges this charge. But you 
are no strangers to his character, and must be sensible, 
I presume, that all this is much more applicable to 
him than me. As to my own abilities m speaking 
(for I shall admit this charge, although experience 
hath convinced me that what is called the power of 
eloquence depends for the most part on the hearers, 
and that the characters of public speakers are deter- 
mined by that degree of favour and attention which 
you vouchsafe to each) — if long practice, I say, hath 

gven me any proficiency in speaking, you have ever 
i|nd it devoted to my country ; not to her enemies ; 
not to my private interest. His abilities, on the con- 
trary, have not only been employed in pleading for 
our adversaries, but in malicious attacks on those 
Ws fellow-citizens who have ever in any degree 
offended or obstructed him. The cause of Justice, 
the cause of Athens he bath never once supported. 
And surely the ingenuous and honest citizen never 
could expect that his private quarrels, his particular 
animosities, should be gratified by judges Who are to 
determine for the public ; never could be prompted 
gr such motives to commence his prosecution. No ; 
fliey are passions which, if possible, never should 
find a place in his nature, at least should be re- 
strained within the strictest bounds.— On what oc^ 
casions, then, is the minister and public speaker to 
exert his vehemence t * When the general welfare of 
the state is in danger; when his feflow-citizens aro 
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engaged in some contest with a foreign enemy. 
These are the proper occasions, for these are the 

8 roper subjects of a truly generous and faithful zesL 
tut never to have demanded justice against me, either 
in the name of his country or of his own ; never to 
have impeached any part of my public or even of mv 
private conduct ; yet now, when I am to be crowned, 
when I am to receive public honours, to commence 
a prosecution, to exhaust his whole fund of virulence 
in the attack ; — this surely is an indication of private 
pique— of an envious souf— of a depraved spint ; not 
of generous and honest i)rinci[de8. And to point this 
attack not directly a^nst me, but Ctesif^on, to 
make him the culprit, is surely Uie very consumma^ 
tion of all baseness. 

When I consider that profusion of words which 
you have lavished on this prosecution, I am tempted 
to believe that you engaged in it to display the skilful 
management of your voice, not to bring me to justice. 
But it is not language, iBschines, it is not the tone 
of voice which reflects honour on a public speaker ; 
but such a conformity with his fellow-citizens in sen- 
timent and interest, that both his enemies and friends 
are the same with those of his country. He who is 
thus affected, he it is who must ever speak the genu- 
ine dictates of a truly patriotic zeal. But the man 
who pays his adulation to those who threaten dan^r 
to the state is not embarked in the same bottom with 
his countrymen; and therefore hath a different de- 
pendence for his security. Mark me, ^schines ; I 
ever determined to share the same fate with these 
our fellow-citizens. I had no separate interest, no 
private resource. And has this been vour caset, 
Impossible !-r-Yours ! who, when the battle was once 
decided, instantly repaired as ambassador to Philip^ 
the author of all the calamities your country at that 
time experienced; and this, when on former occa* 
^ons you had declared loudly against engaging in any 
such commission, as aD these citizens can testify. 
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Whom are we to charge as the deceiver of the state t 
Is it not the man whose words are inconsistent with his 
actions t On whom do the maledictions fall usually 
pronounced in our assemblies 1 Is it not on this man t 
Can we point out a more enormous instance of ini- 
quity in any speaker than this inconsistency between 
his words and actions? And in this have you been 
detected. Can you then presume to speak ; to meet 
the looks of these citizens t Can you persuade your- 
self that they are strangers to your character 1— all 
so profoundly sunk in sleep and oblivion as to forget 
those harangues in which, with horrid oaths and im- 
precations, you disclaimed all connexion with Philip t 
You called it an imputation forged by me, and urged 
from private pique, without the least regard to truth. 
And yet no sooner was the advice received of that 
fatal battle than your declarations were forgotten, 
your connexion publicly avowed. You affected to 
declare that you were en^ed to this prince in the 
strictest bonds of friendship. Such was the title by 
which you sought to dignify 3rour prostitution. Was 
the son of Glaucothea the minstrel, the intimate, or 
friend, or ac(|uaintance of Philip 1 I profess myself 
unable to discover any just and reasonable ^und 
for such pretensions. No ; you were his hireling, 
indeed, bribed to betray the interests of Athens. 
And although you have been so clearly detected in 
this traitorous correspondence; although you have 
not scrupled, when the battle was once decided, to 
give evidence of it against yourself; yet have you 
presumed to attack me with all your virulence ; to 
reproach me with crimes for which of all manMnd 
I am least to be reproached. 

Many noble and important schemes hath my coun- 
try formed, and happily effected by my means. And 
that these are retained in memory, take this proof, 
iEschines. When the people came to elect a person 
to make the funeral oration over the slain, imme- 
diately after the battle, they would not elect you. 
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altiiotigfa you were proposed — although you are so 
eminent in speaking ; they would not elect Demades, 
who had just concluded the peace ; nor Hegemon ; 
no, nor any other of your faction. They elected me. 
And when you and Pythocles rose upt-^et Heaven 
bear witness with what abandoned impudence!) — 
when you charged me with the same crimes as now, 
-*— when you pursued me with the.same virulence and 
scurrility,-— all this served but to confirm the people 
in.their resolution of electing me. You know too 
well the reason of this preference : yet hear it from 
me. They were perfectly convinced both of that 
faithful z^ and alacrity with which I had conducted 
their affairs; and of that iniquity which you and 
your party had discovered, by pubhcly avowing, at a 
time when your country was unfortunate, what you 
had denied with solemn oaths while her interests 
flourished. And it was a natural conclusion, that the 
men whom our public calamities emboldened to dis- 
close their sentiments had ever been our enemies, 
and now were our declared enemies. Besides, they 
rightly judged, that he who was to speak in praise 
of the deceased, to grace their noble actions, could 
not, in decency, be the man who had lived and 
conversed in strict connexion with those who had 
fouglit against them : that they who, at Macedon, 
had shared in the feast and joined in the triumph 
over the misfortunes of Greece, with those by whose 
hands the slaughter had been committed, should not 
receive a mark of honour on their return to Athens. 
Nor did our fellow-citizens look for men who could 
act the part of mourners, but for one deeply and sin- 
cerely affected. And such sincerity they found in 
themselves attd me i not the least degree of it in you. 
I was then appointed: you and your associates were 
rejected. Nor was this the determination of the 
people only : those parents also, and brethren of the 
deceased, who were appointed to attend the funeral 
ritesy expressed the same sentiments; for as they 
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were to give the banquet which^ agreeably to ancient 
usage, was to be held at his house who had been 
most strictly connected with the deceased, they gave 
it at my house ; — and with reason ; for, in point of 
kindred, each had his connexions with some among 
the slain much nearer than mine : but with the whole 
body none was more intimately connected : for he 
who was most concerned in their safety and success 
must surely feel the deepest sorrow at their imhappy 
and unmerited misfortune. — Read the epitaph in- 
scribed on their monument by public authority. In 
this, iGschines, you will find a proof of your absurdity, 
your malice, your abandoned baseness ! — ^ttead. 

THE EPITAPH.^ 

TheM, for their country's sacred cause, array'd 
In arms tremendous, sought the fktal plain ; 

Brared the proud foe with courage undionay'd. 
And greatly soora'd dishonour's al^ject staia. 

Fftir Tirtue led them to the arduous strifo ; 

Avenging terror menaced in their eyes : 
Tar (beedom nobly prodigal of life, 

Death they pn^xMed their common gloriemi piiie. 

For never to tyrannic vile dcmiain 
Ckwld they their generous necks ignobly bend, 

Nor see Greece drag the odious servile chain, 
And moorn her ancient glories at an end. 

In the kind bosom of their parent-land. 

Ceased are their toils, and peaeenil is their grvn: 
So Jove (lecreed (and Jove's supreme command 

Acts imresisted, to destroy, or save). 

Chanoe to despise, and Untune to control. 
Doth to the immortal gods aloue pertain : 

Their Joys, unchanged, in endless currents raU ; 
Bu^ mortals combat wUh their fhte in vain. 

1 OU« warpashaca ff<^enpas€i( St/piv eOevr9 

'OirXa, KM avniraXiOv hppiv aweaKsSaoav. 
Mafvantvoi S* apertis xai iunaroi ovk etrmtcav 

1^«X«$> «AA' AidtiVKoivw eOevro fipafimv, 
Ohvucsv 'EXAiTVWv, (Of uri ^tyov mvxsvi oerrtg 

AovXoavvris aTvytpav an<fng sx<affiv hfipiv, 
r«io ie varpig ev« icoXiroi; nav vXacra Kaftovnn 

"L^nar , nti dvtirois ac A<«f ^e KfHeis. 
MijStif iftapTctv eoTi Oetavt km navra Karopdow 

Ev PiOTjr iioipav 6' own ^vystv rropcr. r^ ^ 
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MschineB ! hearest tbou this ? It pertains only to 
the gods to control fortune and to command suc- 
cess. Here the power of assuring victory is ascribed* 
not to the minister, but to Heaven. Why, then, ac- 
cursed wretch ! hast thou so licentiously reproached 
me on this head t Why hast thou denounced against 
me what 1 entreat the just gods to discharge on thee 
and thy vile associates 1 

Of all the various instances of falsehood in this his 
prosecution, one there is which most surprises me« 
In recaUing the misfortunes of that fatal period to 
our minds, he hath felt no part of that sensibility 
which bespeaks a zealous or an honest citizen. He 
never dropped one tear; never discovered the least 
tender emotion. No; his voice was elevated; he 
exulted ; he strained and swelled with all the triumph 
of a man who had convicted me of some notorious 
offence. But in this he hath given evidence against 
himself, that he is not affected by our public calami- 
ties in the same mannei with his fellowocitizens. 
And surely the man who, like iEschines, affects an 
attachment to the laws and constitution should ap- 
prove his sincerity, if by no other means, at least by 
this — ^by feeling joy and sorrow on the same occa- 
sions with his countiymen ; — not take part with their 
enemies in his public conduct. And this part you 
have most evidently taken ; you, who point at me as 
the cause of all ; me, as the author of all our present 
difficulties. But was it my administration, — were 
they my instances which first taught my country to 
rise in defence of Greece ? If you grant me this — 
if you make me the author of our vigorous opposition 
to that power which threatened the liberties of our 
nation, you do me ^eater honour than ever was con- 
ferred on an Athenian. But it is an honour I cannot 
claim : I should injure my country : it is an honour 
I well know you would not resign. And surely, if 
he had the least regard to justice, his private enmity 
to me never could have driven him to this base 
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attempt to dismce — to deny you the most illuBtrioitti 
part of your character. 

But why should I dwell on this, when there are so 
many more enormous instances of his baseness and 
falsehood t — ^he, who accuses me of favouring 
Philip! — Heavens and earth! what would not this 
man assert t But let us* in the name of all the gods ! 
attend to truth — ^to fact; let us lay aside all private 
animosity ;-— and who are really the men on whom 
we can fairly and justly lay the guilt of all misfor- 
tunes t The men who, in their several states, pur- 
sued his course (it is easy to point them out) ; not 
those who acted like me. The men who, while the 
power of Philip was yet in its weak and infant state; 
when we frequently warned them ; when Ve alarmed 
them with the danger ; when we pointed out their 
best and safest course ; yet sacrificed the interest of 
their country to their own infamous gain ; deceived 
and corrupted the leading citizens in each state, until 
they had enslaved them all. Thus were the Thes- 
salians treated by Daochus, Cineas, and Thrasy- 
dsus; the Arcadians, by Oercidas, Hieronymus» 
Eucalpidas; the Argians, by Myrtes, Telademus, 
Mnaseas : Elis, by Euxitheus, Cleotimus, Aristaech- 
mus ; Messene, by the sons of Philiades, that abomi- 
nation- of the gods, by Neon and Thrasylochus; 
Sicyon, by Aristratus and Epichares; Corinth, by 
Dinarchus, Demaratus; Megara, by Elixus, Ptedo- 
rus, Perilaus; Thebes, by Timolaus, Theogiton, 
Anemstas ; Eub<Ba,by Hipparchus, Olitarchus, Sosi- 
crates. — ^The whole day would be too short for the 
names only of the traitors. And these were the men 
who in their several states adopted the same measures 
which this man pursued at Athens. Wretches! 
flatterers ! miscreants ! tearing the vitals of their 
country, and tendering its liberties with a wanton 
indifference, first to Philip, now to Alexander ! con 
fined to the objects of a sordid and infamous sensu 
ality, as their cmly blessings ! subverters of that free- 
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dom and independence which the Greeks of old re- 
garded as the test and standard of true happiness I 
Amid all this shamefuUy avowed corruption, this 
confederacy, or (shall I call it by its true name 1) this 
traitorous conspiracy against the liberty of Greece, 
my conduct preserved the reputation of this state 
unimpeached by the world; while my character, 
Athenians, stood equally unimpeached by you. Do 
you ask me, then, on what merits I claim this 
honour? Hear my answer. When all the popular 
leaders through Greece had been taught by your ex- 
ample, and accepted the wages of corruption, from 
Philip first, and now from Alexander, no favourable 
moment was found to conquer my integrity; no in- 
sinuation of address, no magnificence of promises, 
no hopes, no fears, no favour — ^nothing could prevail 
on me to resign the least part of what I deemed the 
just rights and interests of my country : nor, when 
my counsels were demanded, was 1 ever known, like 
you and your associates, to lean to that side where a 
bribe had been, as it were, cast into the scale. No ; 
my whole conduct was influenced by a spirit of recti- 
tude, a spirit of justice and integrity; and, engaged 
as I was in affairs of greater moment than any states- 
man of my time, I administered them all with a most 
exact and uncorrupted faith.— -These are the merits 
on which I claim tnis honour. 

As to those public works so much the object of 
your ridicule, they undoubtedly demand a due sliare 
of honour and applause : but I rate them far beneath 
the great merits of my administration. It is not 
with stones nor bricks that 1 have fortified* the city. 
It is not from works like these that I derive my repu- 
tation. Would you know my methods of fortify- 
ing? Examine, and you will find them in the arms, 
the towns, the territories, the harbours I have se- 
cured; the navies, the troops, the armies I have 
raised. These are the works by which I defended 
Attica, as far as human foresight could defend it : 

Dbm. Vol. II.— Z 
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these are the fortifications 1 drew round pur whole 
territory, and not the circuit of our harbour or of our 
city only. In these acts of policy, in these pro- 
visions for a war 1 never yielded to Philip. No ; it 
was our generals and our confederate forces who 
yielded to fortune. Would you know the proofs of 
thisi They are plain and evident. Consider: what 
was the part of a faithful citizen? of a prudent, an 
active, and an honest minister 1 Was he not to secure 
Euboea, as our defence against all attacks by seat 
Was he not to make Boeotia our barrier on the mid- 
land side t the cities bordering on Peloponnesus our 
bulwark on that quarter 1 Was he not to attend 
with due precaution to the importation of com, that 
this trade might be protected through all its progress 
up to our own harbour 1 Was he not to cover those 
districts which we commanded by seasonable de- 
tachments — as the Proconesus, the Chersonesus, and 
Tenedos I To exert himself in the assembly for this 
purpose 1 while with equal zeal he laboured to gain 
others to our interest and alliance — as Byzantium, 
Abydus, and Euboea 1 Was he not to cut off the best 
and most important resources of our enemies, and to 
supply those in which our country was defective 1 
And all this yOu gained by my counsels and m}r ad- 
ministration : — such counsels and such an adminis- 
tration as must appear, upon a fair and equitable 
view, the result of strict integrity;, such as left no 
favourable juncture unimproved through ignorance 
or treachery ; such as ever had their due effect, as 
far as the judgment and abilities of one man could 
prove effectual. But if some superior being; if the 
power of fortune ; if the misconduct of generals ; if 
the iniquity of our traitors ; or if all these together 
broke in on us, and at length involved us in one 
general devastation, how is Demosthenes to be 
blamed? Had there been a single man in each 
Grecian state to act the same part which I supported 
in this city, — ^nay, had but one such man been fooad 
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in Thessaly and one in Arcadia, actuated by my prin- 
ciples, not a single Greek, either beyond or on this 
side Therroopylse, could have experienced the mis- 
fortunes of this day. All had then been free and inde- 
pendent, in perfect tranquillity, security, and happi- 
ness, uncontrolled in their several communities by 
any foreign power, and filled with gratitude to you 
and to your state, the authors of these blessings so 
extensive and so precious. And -all this by mv 
means. To convince you that I have spoken much 
less than I could justify by facts, that in this detail I 
have studiously guarded against envy, take — ^read the 
lists of our confederates, as they were procured by my 
decrees. 

[Hm Uflt»->tbe decrees— «re here reed.] 

These, and such as these, ^schines, are the actions 
which become a noble-minded, honest citizen. Had 
they succeeded, heavens and earth ! to what a pitch 
of glory must they have raised you — and with jus- 
tice raised you ! yet, unsuccessful a» they proved, 
still they were attended with applause, and prevented 
the least impeachment of this state or of her conduct. 
The whole blame was charged on fortune, which 
determined the event with such fatal cruelty. Hius, 
I say, is the faithful citizen to act ; not to desert his 
country; not to hire himself to her enemies, and 
labour to improve tlieir favourable exigencies, in- 
stead of those of his own state ; not to malign his 
fellow-citizen, who, with a steady and persevering 
zeal, recommends and supports such measures as 
are worthy of his country ; not to cherish malice and 
private animosity against him; not to live in that 
dishonest and insidious retirement which you have 
often chosen. For there is — ^yes, there is a state of 
retirement, honest and advantageous to the public. 
Such have you, my countrymen, frequently enjoyed 
in artless integrity. But his retirement is not of this 
kind. Far from it ! He retires that he may desert 
the public service when he pleases (and he too often 
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pleases to desert it). Thus he lies watching the 
moment when you ctow tired of a constant speaker, 
or when foi-tune hath traversed ^our designs, and in- 
volved you in some of those various misfortunes in« 
cident to humanity. This is his time. He at once 
becomes a speaker in the assembly ; he rushes, like 
a sudden gust of wind, from his retreat : his voice is 
already exercised; his words and periods are pre- 
pared ; he delivers them with force and volubility ; 
but to no useful purpose, — with no effect of any real 
importance. They serve but to involve some fellow- 
citizen, in distress; and to liis country they are a dis- 
grace. — But all this preparation, ^schines, all this 
anxiety of attention, if the genujne dictates of patriotic 
zeal, of true patriotic principl(9S, must have produced 
fruits of real worth and excellence, — of general emolu- 
ment ; alliances, subsidies, extension of commerce, 
useful laws for our internal security, effectual defence 
against our foreign enemies. Such were the ser- 
vices which the late times required ; such the services 
which a man of real worth and excellence had va- 
rious opportunities of performing. But in all these 
you never took a part : not the first ; not the second; 
not the third; not the fourth ; not the fifth nor sixth ; 
no, not any part whatever ; for it would haye served 
your country. Say, what alliance did the state gain 
by your management? What additional forces I 
What regard or reverence I What embassy of 
yours ? What instance of your ministerial conduct 
ever exalted the reputation of your country ? What 
domestic interests ; what national affairs ; what con- 
cerns of foreigners have prospered under your direc- 
tion? What arms; what arsenals; what fortifica- 
tions ; what forces ; what advantages of any kind 
have we received from you ? What generous and 
public-spirited effects have either rich or poor expe« 
lienced from your fortune ? None. 

But, here he replies, " Though I have not performed 
those services, I have been well disposed and ready 
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to perform them." — How? When? Abandoned 
wretch ! who, when the beings of his country was at 
stake, — when eveiy speaker who had ever appeared 
in the assembly made some voluntary contribution 
to the state, — when even Aristonicus gave up that 
money which he had saved, to qualify him for public 
offices,* never appeared, never once contributed the 
smallest sum: and not from poverty: no; he had 
just received a bequest of five talents from his kins- 
man Philon; besiaes the two talents collected for 
his services in traversing the law relative to trierarchs. 
— But I am in danger of being led off from one point 
to another, so as to forget my subject. — I say, then, 
that it was not from poverty that you refused your 
contribution, but from the fear of opposing their 
interests who influenced all your public conduct. 
On what occasion, then, are you spirited and shining ? 
When you are to speak against your country. Then 
are we struck with the brilliancy of your eloquence, 
the power of your memory, the excellence with 
which you act your part ; — the excellence of a true 
dramatic Theocrines.* 

We have heard his encomiums on the ffreat char- 
acters of former times: and they are worthy of them. 
Yet it isby no means just, Athenians, to take advantagis 
of your predilection to the deceaised, and to draw the 
paraUel between -them and me, who live among you. 
Who knows not that all men, while they yet live, must 
endure some share of envy, more or less ? But the 
dead are not hated even by their enemies. And, if 
this be the usual s^id natund course of things, shall I 

* For poblle offlees.*)- Siteb as tbat of graeral, trierareb, ambMMklor, 
and director of Hm theatre, which could not be diacbarg ed witboat ad- 
▼andng oonaiderable i 



t Theoerinea.}— A man noCoriaoa for ealtminy. He had oompoaed 
jone pierea (br the theatre, but soan exchanged thia profeaakm fbr that 
of an tnfcumer: in which hia Yiralence and malice raidered hia name 
prorerUal. We learn ftom St. Jerome, that the pacana fkvqnenUy gara 
tbia name to the firat Cbriatianfl. Deraoathenea adda an epithet to It 
ealculated to keep the original profimaion of hia rival in view, to which ha 
la indeed paitteutaoly attentiTe through hia whole apaech.— TbunvO. 
Z8 
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be tried— shall I be jqdged by a comparison with my 
predecessors ? No, iGschines ; this would be neither 
just nor equitable. Compare me with yourself— with 
any, the very best of your party, and our contempo- 
raries. Consider, whether it be nobler and better for 
the state to make the benefits received from our 
ancestors, great and exalted as they are, beyond aU 
expression great, a pretence for treating present 
benefactors with ingratitude and contempt; or to 
grant a due share ^ honour and regard to every 
man who, at any time, approves his attachment to 
the pul^c. — And yet, if I may hazard the assertion, 
the whole tenor of my conduct must appear, on a 
fair inquiry, similar to that which the famed charac- 
ters of old times pursued, and founded on the same prin- 
ciples ; while you have as exactly imitated the mali- 
cious accusers of these great men: for it is well 
known, that in those times men were found to malign 
adl living excellence, and to lavish their insidious 
praises on the dead, with the same base artifice which 
you have practised — You say, then, that I do not 
in the least resemble those great characters. And do 
vou resemble them T or your brother 1 Do any of the 
present speakers? I name hone among them: I urge 
Dut this : let the living, thou man of candour, be 
compared with the living, and with those of the same 
department Thus we judge in every case— of poets, 
of dancers, of wrestlers. Philammon doth not de- 
part from the Oljrmpian games uncrowned, because 
ne hath not equal powers with 61aucus,or Karistius, 
or any other wrestler of former limes. No ; as he 
approves himself superior to those who enter the lists 
with him, he receives his crown and is proclaimed 
victor. So do you oppose me to the speakers of 
these times, to yourself, to any — ^take your most 
fovounte character: still I assert my superiority. 
At that period when the state was free to choose the 
measures best approved, when we were all invited 
to engagf in the great contest of patriotism, then did 
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[ display the superior excellence of my counselsy 
then were Bffaiis all conducted by my decrees, my 
laws, my embassies; while not a man of your party 
ever appeared, unless to vent liis insolence. But 
when we had once experienced this unmerited re- 
verse of fortune ; when this became the place, not 
for patriot ministers, but for the slaves of power, for 
those who stood prepared to sell their country for a 
bribe, for those who could descend to certain pros* 
tituted compliments;' then, indeed, were you and 
your associates exalted ; then did you display your 
magnificence, your state, your splendour, your equi- 
page : while I was depressed, I confess it : yet still 
superior to you all in an affectionate attacmnent to 
my country. 

There are two distinguishing Qualities, Athenians, 
which the virtuous citizen should ever possess— (I 
speak in general terms, as the least invidious methoKl 
of doing justice to myself) ; — a zeal for the honour 
and pre-eminence of the state in his official conduct; 
on all occasions, and in all transactions, an affection 
for his country. This nature can bestow. Abilities 
and success depend on another power. And in this 
affection you find me firm and invariable. Not the 
solemn demand of my person ; not the vengeance of 
the amphictyonic council, which they denounced 
against me ; not the terror of their threatenings ; not 
the flattery of their promises ; no, nor the fury of 
those accursed wretches whom they roused like 
wild beasts against me could ever tear this affection 
from my breast. From first to last, I have uniformly 
pursued the lust and virtuous course of conduct; 
assertor of the honours, of the prerogatives, of the 
glory of my country; studious to support them, 
zealous to advance them, my whole being is devoted 
to this glorious cause. I was never known to march 

1 Tto certain proatitated oompliineiitfl.V-He aUudM to tba eonpU- 
mentary addreaaea aent to Alexander, which be inainaatea ware pvoewad 
by JEacbiDeaand hia paitT. 
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through the city with a face of joy and exultation at 
the success of a foreign power ; embracing and an- 
nouncing the joyful tidings to those who, I supposed, 
would transmit it to the proper place. I was never 
known to receive the successes of my own country 
with tremblings, with sighings, with eyes bending to 
the earth, like those impious nien who are the de* 
famers of the state, as if by such conduct they were 
not defamers of themselves : who look abroad, and, 
when a foreign potentate hath established his power 
on the calamities of Greece, applaud the event, and 
tell us we should take every means to perpetuate his 
power. 

Hear me, ye immortal ffods! and let not these 
their desires be ratified in heaven! Infuse a better 
spirit into these men ! Inspire even their minds with 
purer sentiments ! — ^This is my first prayer. — Or, if 
their natures are not to 1>e reformed ; on them, on 
them only discharge your vengeance ! Pursue them 
bothl^ land and sea! Pursue them even to de« 
struction! But to us display your goodness in a 
speedy deliverance from impending evils, and all the 
blessings of protection and tranquUlity !^ 



1 Tbe cTmtof thitcontett wu meh as migtit be ezMcted (hmi Uft 
■Qperior abilities of Demosthenes. His riTal was condemned, and in- 
▼MTed in tbe eonsequences of a gronndlees and maUeinfos prosecntion. 
Unable to pay the penalty, he was obliged to sabmit to exile, and deter- 
mined to take np mis rasidMiee at Rhodes, where he opened a sehool of 
eloqaence. H^ehe read to lUs heora« these two orations. His was 
leceiTed with approbation, that of Demosthenes with an extravagance 

of applanse. ** And how most yoa hsTe been aflbcted," said JBoehines, 
. ._.__ . I ^^j^ 



with a fenevona acknowledgment of his rtral's merit, *< had you 1 
him deliver it!" 

It is said, that as .Sschines was retiring flrom the dty, Demostheoea 
followed him, and obliged him to aooept ofa latge lassiat of nooay \m 
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